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PREFACE. 



This little work is intended for the use of Colonists 
who, living at a distance from a settlement, must be more 
or less dependent upon themselves for the conveniences 
and comforts of life. 

The Author has found it difficult to draw a line of 
demarcation between the subjects to be introduced and 
those to be omitted, as the volume must be kept within 
a certain size and cost, or it would not be within the 
reach of many emigrants; this will account for the 
omission of subjects that might increase its value to 
some, but by limiting its circulation decrease its general 
usefulness. 

Since it was written, a friend of the Author s, a settler 
in Canada, has assured him that the medical part of 
the volume is much wanted, and will be very useful to 
the settlers; in the part of the country in which 
he is located, such is the dearth of information on the 
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subject, that a little book called ^' A Companion to 
the Medicine Chest" is considered of value, though 
giving little more information than the doses of 
drugs, &c. 

Trusting that the volume may be found useful to 
the extent of its humble pretensions, and that its readers 
may not require frequent reference to the medical 
portion of it, the Author, without further preface, 
ushers it to the public. 



KiLBURN, May 27, 1839. 
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CHAPTER 1. 



TempoTarj and permanent Residence. — Furniture, Kitchen Utensils. 
&c. — Cabin Furniture, &c. — Cabin and Colonial Stores. — Clothes. 
— Medical Preparations. 

Whetbek you emigrate to the back- woods of America, to 
Van Piemen's Land, to South Australia, or to any other 
colony, keep the following words of Birkbeck in your mind ; 
— " When you have gained your point, that is, the spot where 
you intend to settle, you may take leave of dependance upon 
everything except yourself." , ,, 

If you ai*e sufficiently rich, you wiU probably take workmen 
from the nearest settlement to build your house and clear the 
land ; but that done, and they dismissed, you must depend 
upon your own resources for any repairs, alterations, or 
additions, you may require; the latter, from the impossi- 
bility of knowing your own wants under circumstances so 
novel, will, in all probability, be many ; and unless you are 
content to submit to constant inconvenience, you must not 
only have the tools of the carpenter, blacksmith, plumber, 
&c &c., but must be prepared to use them yourself, or have 
some one on your establishment who can. Take out then as 
great a variety of tools as you can afford, that you may 
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seldom be obliged to resort to shifts, as, however well 
supplied^ you will have ample opportunities of exercising 
your ingenuity and contrivance, and you will find not only 
comfort but profit in making your domestic arrangements as 
complete as possible. 

Many emigrants become dissatisfied and unhappy, be- 
cause, going out with the expectation of roughing it, as it is 
called (very romantic in theory, but very disagreeable in 
practice), they do not prepare themselves to meet many in- 
conveniences within their own power, and thus time and 
temper are sacrificed to the want of a little forethought 

Those who have only sufiicient funds to meet the purchase 
of land, implements, and stock, cannot of course devote much 
money to domestic conveniences; but even these persons 
would find it more advantageous to curtail the extent of 
their proposed operations, and devote some of their capital 
to domestic comforts, than risk privations that sour the tem- 
per, enervate the body, and lead to disease and consequent 
incapacity. 

I shall proceed upon the supposition that the emigrant has 
sufiicient funds to meet all necessary expenses ; and he can 
curtail and modify the nature and extent of his preparations 
according to his actual circumstances. 

The emigrant to America need not take clearing or agricul- 
tural tools, as he may obtain them of as good quality, and at 
a cheaper rate, in that country. The same holds with r^ard 
to articles of domestic consumption, such as tea, tobacco, 
spirits, &c. In South Australia, on the contrary, he will not 
be able to obtain the former without considerable expense, if 
at all ; and most of the latter are dearer and of worse quality 
than here. 

The artisan who, whether a workman or an employer, 
must of course live at a settlenient, will not require the same 
resources as the agriculturist; but he must remember, par- 
ticularly if he emigrates to South Australia, that he may not 
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be able to hire a house, or part of one> but at a very heavy 
expense^ if at all. He had better, therefore, not only take out 
some kind of temporary shelter, but make arrangements for 
building a permanent house in the colony. This will be more 
particularly necessary if he be a master, and engaged in a 
business requiring extensive premises. 

In the choice of a colony, the emigrant will be guided by 
many circumstances, that will, in all probability, influence his 
decision as much as the abstract advantages of any particular 
country ; and were it otherwise, the subject has been so com- 
pletely canvassed in every variety of shape, that little new 
could be said upon it. To artisans and labouring agricul- 
turists. South Australia, perhaps, independently of a free 
passage, holds out the greatest inducements ; as the country 
is particularly healthy, labour in requisition, and land cheap 
While, though it cannot be expected to be altogether free 
from the inconveniences inseparable from a new colony, it 
possesses one advantage that will counterbalance many of 
them,— the not being a penal settlement, and consequently 
free from, at least, convicted crime. 

That portion of the volume devoted to arrangements pre- 
vious to emigration must be considered merely as a remem- 
brancer ; and as such, will not, I hope, be found altogether 
useless. In the hurry of preparation, and amid the anxiety 
of parting, probably for ever, with relatives and friends, 
a man's memory, however methodical at other times, may 
require assistance; and it sometimes happens that the most 
ridiculous omissions take place, not only in the comforts, but 
in the absolute necessaries of the emigrant I knew a gentle- 
man who, having taken out bedsteads of a particular con- 
struction, was six months before he could have them put up, 
from having omitted a winch necessary for the purpose; 
things of tMs kind are of daily occurrence, emigrants for- 
getting that they cannot supply their wants with the same 
facility as in this country. 
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If you emigrate to a new colony like Soath Australiay or 
locate at a distance from a settlement in an older one^ you 
will be obliged either to build such a hut as you can manage 
with the produce of the country , logs, reeds, shingles, or mud, 
for a temporary shelter, or take out a tent or portable house 
from this country. 

A canvas tent properly put up and floored with wood, is a 
very comfortable substitute for a house in fine weather and 
without a family ; but in wet weather, and with a family, it 
is by no means a pleasant kind of habitation, and can never 
be made so secure from the inroads of reptiles and insects aa 
a wooden house; a consideration of no slight importance 
where females are concerned. 

Wooden houses, ready made and prepared to put up, may 
be purchased of Manning, of Holborn, of from one room to 
five or six ; or you may have one made after your own 
model by any carpenter of common ingenuity. Those built 
by Manning are covered with a kind of tarpauling ; but if 
they are intended to be used for any length of time, they 
should, as soon as possible, be more substantially roofed 
with either shingles or reeds. The expense, and best method 
of doing this, will depend upon circumstances, and can only 
be ascertained on the spot ; the price, both of the material and 
of labour, varying in different colonies. Either a wooden 
house or a tent may generally be sold for nearly, if not 
quite, the original cost, after it has served the purpose of the 
emigrant. 

Having settled this matter, the next consideration is a per- 
manent residence, and tliough the material of which it may suit 
the purpose of the emigrant to build it, will depend upon the 
facility with which he may be able to obtain stone, clay, or 
oricks; yet by taking out the dqprs and windows ready made> 
De may save considerably, both in packing-cases, freightage 
and workmen's wages. The doors may be made two or three 
inches larger than necessary, and formed into packing-cases» 
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which will contain not only the window-sashes, but many ar- 
ticles of furniture ; and if they are made with the faces inside, 
and stowed with common care, they will receive little or no 
damage; the edges, by which they 'were joined, may be 
slipped off with a saw, and any scratches. Sec, removed with 
a little glass-paper. It need scarcely be observed that tht 
necessary bolts, bars, locks, hinges, bells, pulls, cranks, &c 
must be taken out from this country. 

If a zinc or slate roof is required it must be purchased 
here, and, exclusive of workmanship, zinc is perhaps the 
cheapest roof there is— it will cost about fourpence halfpenny 
a square foot ; and if the edges be perforated with holes, it 
may be nailed to rafters adapted to the purpose, and the joints 
secured with a little solder ; a job any common plumber may 
do, or which, if you have any ingenuity, you may accomplish 
yourself. It should, however, be painted. 

The emigrant will require much the same furniture, &c., 
that he would in this country; the difference consisting more 
in the make of the articles, than in the things themselves. 
Chairs and sofas, for instance, may be made complete as to all 
their parts, but having the seats, backs, and legs separate, 
which, together with the cross-pieces, may be joined in the 
colony. Tables may also be made separate from the side- 
pieces and the legs, which may be made either to screw in or 
to fix in the common manner. (If you take out doors made 
into cases they will form excellent packages for chairs, tables, 
&c) Bedsteads should be made of iron or brass, and fitted 
with mosquito curtains ; a bale of curled horse-hair, with a 
sufficient quantity of ticking to make mattresses, wiU be 
better than taking them out ready made. Chests of drawers 
form excellent packing-cases for clothes, &c., but should be 
guarded by, at least, open packing-cases. If you intend to 
have them, you must not forget carpets, rugs, &c. You will 
also require a moveable grate to bum wood. 

Kitchen Utensils, &c. — You will need some additions 

b2 
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to those usually required in this country. These consist of a 
portable copper with flues, or a sufficient quantity of iron 
olate to make them ; a portable wrought-iron oven (unless 
you intend to build one immediately of brick or stone); a 
portable safe, or plates of iron wire, or perforated zinc* to 
make one; iron wire, or perforated zinc dish and meat 
covers ; frying-pan and gridiron^ with handles four feet long; 
a griddle and a three-legged iron pot, with a cover and a 
ladle, and having (if you are likely to cook in the open air) a 
triangle and rack to support it Have everything you can 
made of iron, which is much more durable than tin or copper, 
and infinitely safer than the latter ; substitute tin or copper 
for crockery-ware in every possible case. Japanned tin jugs, 
with lips and covers, formerly called blackjacks, you will find 
very useful ; and pewter plates, dishes^ basins, and mugs, will 
save breakage and inconvenience. Besides plates, dishes, tea- 
cups, &c., &C., and you must not forget to allow for break- 
ages, take care to have a good supply of coarse ware, such as 
bread, cheese, milk, and pickling pans, jugs, jars, &c. ; and 
have covers to as many of them as possible, to protect their 
contents from the inroads of insects, &c 

The remaining domestic utensils, such as pails, brooms, 
clothes, shoe and scrubbing-brushes; flat, box, and Italian 
irons, knives and forks, clothes-lines, candlesticks, &c., will 
be purchased much cheaper in this country; and if you 
have some of your packing-cases made of proper wood, and 
sufficiently thick, they may be converted into washing- troughs 
and coolers when they are done with. By taking out the 
heads of casks they form excellent packages for dry. goods ; 
and if you take out a pipe or a hogshead in this manner, you 
may have it converted into a mash-tub in the colony. If you 
intend to have a fixed oven and copper, you must take out the 
latter, and the iron- work for both. 

Besides these things, you will, if a family man,. require, a 

* Perforated zinc will cost from 6d. to 7d. a square foot. 
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few addidoDB to your cabin furniture.^ IThese will consist of 
a hanging lamp, with a wire guard, similar to a safety lamp ; 
candlesticks made upon the same (principle as gig lamps, the 
candle being contained in a tube, and kept at the same height 
by means of a spiral spring that pushes it up as it consumes; 
a pewter basin, and wide-mouthed bottle; a filter, and a portable 
water-closet. There may be a few other things that you may 
not be able to settle, until you see how the particular cabin 
you are to occupy is furnished, and till you have made your 
arrangements with the captain. 

Stores. — Although, if you agree to dine and board at the 
captain's table, you may not absolutely require any cabin 
stores, you will find it convenient to be prepared for cases of 
emergency, by having resources of your own. It will be 
advantageous also to take out a supply of certain things to 
last for some time after your arrival in the colony, till you can 
make arrangements for a regular supply. Those devoted to the 
voyage you had better arrange in the following manner : — have 
a strong box divided into twelve or more compartments; to six 
of diese have tin canisters fitted, three of the others may either 
be fitted with boxes, or have lids accurately adapted to them. 
The canisters will contain, first, green tea; second, black tea; 
third, coffee ; fourth, arrow-root ; fifth, spices; and sixth, any- 
thing else you wish to take. The three compartments with 
lids (and which must be larger than ;the others) will hold 
sugar, cocoa, and chocolate; and ginger beer, seidlitz and soda 
powders, &c. The remaining three will hold bottles for 
brandy, rum, &c. If you take preserves you will require one 
or two more divisions. Of course the size of the box and 
compartments will depend upon the extent of your family ; 
and you will find it extremely usefui after your arrival at 
your destination. 

If you take out preserved fresh provisions, of which you 
may obtain almost any kind, — mutton, peas, salmon, beef, 
broths, soups^ &c., that will keep for years, you had better 
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pack the tin cases, in which they are sold, in a separate box* 
Biscuits will keep best in tin cases, which, for safety, may be 
fitted with padlocks. 

The following list, from which the emigrant can select what 
suits his purpose, may serve as an assistance to the memory. 



Tea 

Coffee 

Prepared cocoa 

Prepared chocolate 

Rice^ ground and whole 

Sago 

Tapioca 

Groats 

Do., prepared 

Isioglass 

Prepared meats 

Prepared vegetables 

Portable soups 

Biscuits 

Preserves 

Citric acid 

Arrow-root 

Herbs, dried and powdered^ in bet* 

ties 
Basence of mint 
Essence of thyme 



Essence of parsley 

Sauces and pickles 

Celery seed 

Ginger beer ^ 

Soda > Powders 

Seidlitz | 

Essence of spruce 

Bottled beer 

Wino 

Spirits 

Capillaire 

Candles 

Lamp oil and cotton 

Soap, and scented do. 

Paper, pens, and ink 

Wafers, wax, India-nibber 

Slate and lead pencils 

Lucifers 

Sand, glass and emery papers 

Black'-lead 

Shaving powder. 



Essence of escbalotte 

Unless you intend to su&r a martyrdom, take out a good 
stock of razors, and the means of setting them, and only take 
out one at a time for use, during the voyage, as the sea air 
dulls their edges very quickly, and in most colonies cutlery is 
dreadfully dear. The best kind of dressing-case for the 
voyage is one that rolls up. Those made of mahogany, rose- 
wood, &c., will not stand the wear and tear. The best soap 
to use for shaving, during the voyage at least, is shaving 
powder ; a little of this thrown into your basin, and, rubbed 
round with a wet brush, forms an excellent lather : it may 
be kept in a strong tin case well stopped. 

* You will find it better to take out the ingredients to make ink and 
blacking, rather than a large stock of either. — See Recipes* 
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Clothes, &c. — ^Very little need besaidon this subject, as the 
extent and nature of your wardrobe will depend upon your avo- 
cations, and the station you hold in society. You will, of course, 
take out a supply of linen proportioned to the length of the voy- 
age, and the facilities of washing it, on which subject you can 
obtain information of the captain, or one of the agents ; if you 
wish to be comfortable, have enough. Other articles of dress 
may be much the same as you would wear in this country, 
except perhaps in the article of shoes, and those you intend 
to set apart for travelling. The best dress to wear at sea, 
is a sailor's jacket and trowsers, and to these must be 
added one or two tough defences against the weather, such as 
a pilot coat, a pea jacket, or a heavy waterproof cloak. You* 
should be prepared with strong boots to fit about the ankle, 
and leather leggings for colonial use, as, whether you settle in 
a town, or at a distance from one, you will not find the paths 
flagged, or the roads macadamized ; in South Australia, par- 
ticularly, the neighbourhood of Adelaide is infested with a 
strong prickly grass that will soon make a painful acquaintance 
with your legs, if they are not well guarded. I need scarcely 
mention strong gloves ; with regard to your supply of these 
things you must of course be guided by the probable opportu- 
nities of renewing them, keeping in mind that all kinds of 
wearing apparel are invariably dear in a colony. One thing 
connected with this subject I would strongly recommend you 
to take, lasts to fit your own feet, and those of the grown-up 
part of your family. 

The femde part of your family will, of course, attend to 
their own wants, but, as they will not meet with a Waterloo 
House, or an Ellis's, they had better be cautioned to supply 
themsdves well with needles, threads, cottons, silks, ribbons, 
tapes, buttons, buckles, hooks and eyes, bodkins, thimbles, 
pincers and scissors, not forgetting buttons and braces for your 
own repairs, and all the paraphenialia that are, or are thought, 
necessary for female work. 

Pbeparations fob thb voyage. — Nine people out of ten 
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think it necessary to take leaye of thdr friends in a series of 
jollifications ; the consequence is^ that they emhark with de- 
ranged stomachs^ and in the worst possible condition for a sea 
voyage. Instead of this, go into regular training at least a 
fortnight before you go on board, and live very abstemiously. 
Take a blue pill, or four grains of calomel, at night, and a black 
dose on the following morning, and repeat this during the last 
fortnight, every fourth night and morning ; if yott do this, you 
will suffer infinitely less from sea-sickness, and your prudaice 
and self-denial will produce their own reward. 

When on board, do not let qualmishness prevent your eating 
at regular times, if you can possibly avoid it; but do not 
drink much, particularly warm liquids, as they increase the 
tendency to sea-sickness. If you are violently sick, take twenty 
grains of carbonate of soda three times a-day, and wash the 
mouth out with a solution of the same after every attack. This 
will neutralise the free acid in the stomach, in a great measure 
prevent the tendency to vomiting, and act as a mild laxative. 
In violent cases of this kind I have seen great benefit derived 
from taking a grain of the watery extract of opium occa* 
sionallv. 

No directions can be given for your first proceedings 
in the colony, as they must depend upon a variety of drenm- 
stances, over which you may have no control. If you go out 
as an agriculturist, and intend to locate at a distance from 
a town, you may be obliged to wait some time at head- 
quarters, and must make your arrangements on the spot. 
Unlike the mother country, where the demand, and the 
accommodation, are generally on the same level, in a young 
country, the influx of comparatively a few may make the 
demand infinitely beyond the power of accommodating, and 
vice versa. As a general rule, however, house rent is very 
high in all colonies, and, for this reason, you will find it 
advantageous, both in regard tb your comforts and in a pecu- 
niary point of view, to have a temporary residence of some 
kind, of your owtu 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Agriculturist. — Carpenter. — Brick making. — Bricklaying.-^PIas- 
tering. — Whitewashing and Colouring. — Painting. — Plumbing.— 
Glazing. — Paper-banging.— The Blacksmiths. 

The Agriculturist ^Your wants as an agriculturist will 

depend upon many circumstances; on the extent of your loca- 
tion, on the nature of the land, whether it has been cleared or not, 
whether covered with heavy timber or brushwood, &c., and up- 
on the quantity you intend to put under cultivation at first. If 
you locate at a distance from a settlement you will be thrown 
on your own resources, somewhat in proportion to the distance. 
Besides the usual tools and apparatus for clearing land, and the 
necessary agricultural implements to cultivate it, you will be 
obliged, to a certain extent, to be your own carpenter, black- 
smith, bricklayer, plasterer, painter, and glazier ; for, unless 
you are content to be constantly exposed to inconvenience 
and vexation, you, or one of your establishment, must occa- 
sionally exercise each, and perhaps all these several occu- 
pations. At all events, you had better be prepared with the 
tools necessary, as you will often find it easier to obtain the 
services of a regular artisan, if you can supply him with the 
things necessary to work with. 

As the tools alluded to will be found under the respective 
notices of Carpenter, &c., it would be a waste of words, and 
an ingenious specimen of book-making, to enumerate them 
here. 

I shall suppose you intend to locate a maiden tract, and 
shall therefore give a list of all the apparatus necessary for 
clearing, for the cultivation of the land, and for your garden. 
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The namber of the different articles yoa may require will^ of 
conne, depend upon the extent of your operations : — 





£ 


«. 


d. 


Felling axes, each 


3«. 6<<. to 


4 


6 


CroM-cut taws 


. 10 





Maul, rings, and chains 


• • 






Grubbing tools 


. . 3«. to 


5 





Splitting tools 


. 





4A». 


Wedges in setts 


. 





4|/6. 


Crowbar 


. 





4^/6. 


Pickaxes, each 


. 


3 





Scotch plough, with extra iron work 


. 4 


4 





Harrow, with the requisite iron work 


. 2 


10 





Steel flour-mill 


. 3 


10 





Chaff cutter 


. 


12 


6 


Flour sieves 


4«. &/. to 


5 


6 


Spades, each 


. 


3 





Shovels 


. 


3 





Pitchforks 


. 


2 


10 


PoUto forks 


. 


4 





Scythes 


. 


4 


6 


Reaping-hooks 


. 


2 


6 


Bill-hooks 


. 


2 





Sharpening stones per doz. 


. 


2 


6 


Rnkes .... 


. 1«. to 


4 





Hoes 


6(/. to 


2 


6 


Sheep bells and straps 


. 1«. to 


2 





Iron wheels and spindles for barrows 


4«. to 


8 


OjMsir 


Do. do. truck 


. 4«. to 


8 


pair 


Com sieve 


2«. to 


3 





Measures 


• • 






Stable lantern 


2«. to 


3 


6 


Iron work for roller and bush harrow 


• 






GARDEN. 








Spade, rakes, hoes (see above) 


• • 






Spuds .... 


. 6i. to 


1 


6 


Watering-pots, tin, painted 


. 1«. Zd, to 


6 





Do. zinc* 


• • 






Shears 


4«. to 


7 


6 


It may be as well here to give you 


a list of garden 


seeds^ 


from which you can select such as 


may suit your purpose. 



* The zinc watering-pots are a little dearer at first, bat eventually 
much the cheapest. 
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Those marked with an asterisk have succeeded hoth in Sydney 
and South Australia : — 



•Beet, red and white 

* Brocoli, dwarf green 

purple 
*Cabbage, drum-head for cattle 

* early Battersea 

• York 
sugar-loaf 

*BcaDS, early long-pod 

♦ dwarf prolific 
M'indsor 
Scarlet-runners 

• French liver-coloured 

* black 
Lettuce, Bath coss 

Brighton coss 
brown cabbage 

Mangel-wurzel 

Onion, Spanish silver-skinned 

Parsnips 



^CarrotSj early horn 

* long Altringham 
orange 

* Cauliflower 
Celery 

* Cress, American 

* Indian 

'Cucumbers, Walker's long green 

* white spine 

* prickly 
Peas, dwarf marrows 

imperial 

early frame 

Knight's marrows 

Prussian blues 
Spinach, Round Beckley 

New Zealand 
Vegetable marrows 



Gounis, melons, strawberries and the different species of 
peachei^ nectarines, &c., are likely to succeed in South Aus- 
tralia. 



CARPENTER. 

In a new establishment, in which you will at first scarcely 

know your own wants, alterations, additions, and repairs wiU 

be frequently required, and unless you, or some of your 

establishment, can do jobs in carpentering, you may frequently 

be obliged to do without conveniences that a little ingenuity 

would supply. I have given a Ust of the necessary tools, and 

if you are not disposed to be your own workman, you may 

probably find one among your men capable of using tbem. 

If you do not wish to go to the expense of new tools, and 

have time and inclination to spare, there are many shops in 

London where you may purchase them second-hand, and, for 

all useful purposes, quite equal to new, at about half the price. 

c 
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LIST OF TOOU. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


Hand saw, bs. 6d. ; tenant saw, bs. 6d, 





11 





Bow saw, extra blades, 5t, ; key hole do., extra 








blades, 5^ ... 





10 


6 


Jack plane, 6s, 6d, ; smoothing plane, is, 6d» 





)0 





Grooving plane, moulding planes • 








Spoke shave ..... 





2 


6 


Plough .... 








Six chisels, from quarter of an inch to two inches 





3 





Six mortising do. • ... 





6 





Mallet .... 








9 


Stock, and sixteen hits, rose-head 


1 


5 





American screw-angers, . from Is. to 





2 





Spike gimlets . . , , 9d, 





1 


6 


One do. common do. . . . . 





2 


6 


Augers, each ... 





1 





Twelve brad-awls, Is. ; twelve extra blades, Is. 





2 





Screw-drivers • . • 








4 


Pincers, wrench hammer 





3 


6 


Claw hammers ... 








9 


Rule, square . . . . . 





2 


6 


Turkey stone and oil bottle from Is, 9d. to 





5 





Adze .... 





2 





Punches, glue-pot, and glue 





2 


6 


Bed-winch .... 





2 






If you add to these a wooden male and female screw for a 
work bench (2s^ 6d.), which you may make in the colony, 
you will have an efficient supply of tools for any kind of com- 
mon work. 

You must not, however, forget the iron-work necessary for 
your house, and materials to work with ; you will require 
locks, padlocks with hasps and staples, thumb-latches, bolts, 
bars, window-fastenings, door-chain, hinges, brackets and 
holdfasts, flooring and other brads assorted, spike, clout, 
batten, rafter and shingle nails, fourpenny, sixpenny, and 
eightpenny headed nails, brass, tin, and black tacks, meat, 
brass, and iron hooks, screws assorted at per gross. 

Perhaps nothing is more difficult than to describe a me- 
chanical operation. I think the best way of making the 
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sulgect understood will be to show how the different operations 
of carpentering are applied in one or two instances^ from 
which the reader will see how to apply them in others. 

Mortising is employed in making doors, window-sashes and 
frames, chairs, tables, beer-stands, &c. &c. ; it gives strength and 
neatness to the work, and ia many instances could not be dis- 
pensed with. 

When particular neatness is required, the mortise is not cut 
through ; thus leaving no external appearance of a join. When, 
however, the tenon is inserted, it has still to be fixed in ; and 
this may be done either with glue, with beads or nails, or by 
driving wooden pegs through the mortise and the tenon. If the 
tenant comes through, it may be strengthened by cutting a slit 
in the end, and driving in a wedge. 

Rabbeting, — Rabbeting consists in cutting a groove in the edge 
of a piece of wood, to join it to a piece of the same, or any other 
thickness. Thus, if you wish to join two pieces of wood an inch 
thick, you remove a strip half an inch square &om the upper 
edge of one, and the lower edge of the other piece ; so that when 
they are put toge^er, the projection in each piece will &11 into 
the groove in the other. This is performed by means of a parti- 
cular kind of plane. 

Mitreing is a means used to join the ends of two pieces of 
wood at right angles ; as, in making boxes, &c. It consists in 
cutting each piece diagonally ; so that, when fitted together, they 
form a right angle. It is employed in working mahogany, rose, 
and other fine woods, when you wish the grain to be continuous, 
and the ends of the wood that will not take a polish, to be con- 
cealed. 

Another means by which the ends of pieces of wood are joined 
together, as, in making boxes, &c., consiBts in cutting the 
ends into a series of mortises and tenons ; so that the tenons m. 
one piece fall into the mortisto in the other. For instance, sup- 
pose you wish to join two pieces of wood, five inches wide and 
one ii\ch thick, in this manner, make a mark across the wood, an 
inch from the end ; mark the end lengthways into any number 
of diviiions, and, with a tenon-saw, cut down these marks to the 
transvcoE^ line ; then, with a chisel, cut out every alternate 
division. Protseed in the same manner with the second piece ; 
but if you have cot out the first, third, fifth, &c. divisions m the 
first, you musi, in this, remove the second, fourth, sixth, &c. 
You now fit the pieces together, and the tenons in one piece will 
fit into the mortises of tiie other, and viae vend, and may be 
fixed either with glue or brads. 
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Dovetailing is another means of joining wood for the same 
purposes as the last. It consists in cutting the ends into a series 
of mortises and tenons ; the latter heing of the shape of an 
inverted cone. It is impossible to learn the method of performing 
it from description, even with the aid of diagrams ; and I shall 
not, therefore, attempt to teach it, but would advise the emigrant 
to procure pieces of board cut into dovetails, mortises, mitres, 
rabbets, &c. &c., to serve as models. They will add little to his 
luggage, as they need not be above four or five inches wide, and 
four or five long, and will be more available than any description 
could possibly be. 

The operation (if I may use the term) of mortising, is one 
that will be found most generally useful ; it consists in joining 
two pieces of wood by inserting a part of one piece, called the 
tenon, into a hole, called a mortise, cut in the other. This is 
managed in a variety of ways, but as the object is to obtain a 
firm joint without weakening either piece more than necessary, 
a certain proportion should be kept between the mortise and 
the tenon, for instance, if you wished to mortise a piece of 
wood three inches square, and of any length, into a piece 
of the same thickness, were you to cut the tenon two inches 
wide you would weaken the mortise, as there would be only 
half an inch on each side, but if you cut the tenon one inch 
wide and three long, both pieces would be equally strong ; 
you will not, however, in every case be able to do this. 

Example. — A frame three feet square, made of wood three 
inches square. Cut four pieces of wood three feet loi^imd three 
inches square ; cut a mortise two inches long and one inch 
and a half wide, commencing one inch from the end, in each end 
of two of the pieces ; mark off three inches on two opposite ^ides, 
at the ends of the two other pieces, and, with a tenant-sav, cut 
down three-fourths of an inch on each side ; remove the pieces 
separated, with a chisel, and you will have a tenon one inch 
and a half wide and three long ; reduce the length {not tiU'^leptK) 
oi these to two inches, by cutting off one inch froai' ttie outside ; 
and when the tenons are placed in thajaoortises, the two pieces 
of wood will form right angles. 

Outbuildings constructed of wood may be erected with very 
little trouble, and by any one of the commonest ingenuity. As 
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an example, suppose you wish to erect a building twelve feet 
long by ten feet wide, you sink strong uprights into the 
ground, about three feet apart, support these by battens placed 
diagonally, and connect them by means of cross-pieces round 
the bottom, midfdle, and top, leaving two unconnected in the 
middle for a door-way. Into these two mortise a cross-piece 
six feet four from the ground, to form the door frame -, if you 
requure a window, make a frame of the proper size strongly 
mortised together, and Ax it wherever you feel disposed ; one 
of the middle cros^-pieces will serve for its support. You had 
better make your frame for the roof separate, and put it up 
afterwards ; mortise strongly together a frame the size of the 
building; to the centre of each end fix a strong upright, two feet 
high> and connect them by means of a rafter of a triangular 
shape, passing along the building from one end to the other ; 
you now lix joists from the rafter to the frame, and thus the 
£rame of a roof sloping each way will be finrmed, which may 
be fixed to the top of the building by means of strong wooden 
p^ and rafter nails. You now commence putting up your 
boarding, which must be thicker at one edge than the other, 
and is called weather boarding. Begin at the bottom and 
work upwards, of course leaving the apertures for your 
door and window uncovered. The weather boarding is put 
up with the thickest edge downwards, the edge of each piece 
overlapping that below it, so as to form a kind of shoot to 
throw off the rain. 

Your roof will of course depend upon the facility with which 
you can procure reeds, shingles, rushes, or wood. If you put 
up boarding, it must be placed in the same manner as for 
the body of the building. 

It you cannot procure boarding you may interlace the up- 
rights with twigs of some flexible wood, or nail laths, or split 
wands along, so as to form a surface for plastering, which you 
may do either with clay or plaster, as may suit your conve- 
nience. 

c2 
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You may construct a door by nailing pieces of wood across 
flat boards.* 

It would be easy to multiply instances in which the power 
of using carpenters* tools may be rendered available — beer- 
stands, dressers, tables, forms, milk-stands, &c., may with 
very little ingenuity be constructed without the aid of a 
carpenter, and the occupation will serve as an amusement 
during many hours that might otherwise be unemployed. It 
may be as well to say a word or two on the use of the tools : 

Saw8,— 'In using the saw, do not press heavily on the tool, but 
let it run easily and lightly over the wood, occasionally greasing 
it to lessen the friction. When ripping ^cutting with the grain 
of the .wood), insert a wedge of some kina as soon as your saw 
has cut to a depth that will allow you to do so. 

Planes, — The jack-plane is used to take off the first roughnesi^ 
of the wood, and the smoothing-plane to finish. In using them, 
you must not run them along quite straight, but a little obliquely, 
and do not press upon the tool. The groovinig-plane is used to 
form grooves and rabbeta ; this, of course, must be worked quite 
straight. 

Chisels are used to smooth and trim wood in parts for which 
the plane cannot be employed, &c. 

Morlising-chisels are employed to cut mortises ; they are 
used with a mallet. 

Centre-bits, — Augers, screw-augers, gimlets, spike gimlets, and 
brad-awls, are used to perforate wood. The brad-awl merely 
separates the fibres, and is, therefore, apt to split the wood ; the 
gimlet partly separates the fibres, and partly cuts the wood away, 
and is very likely to split very dry wood ; the screw-auger, and 
the centre-bit, on the contrary, cut out the circle ; so that they 
may be used on any kind of wood without the danger of splitting 
it. All these work more easily if occasionally greased. 

The Plough is used to cut grooves in the edges of boards ; it 
is run straight along. 

The other tools, hammers, pincers, screw-drivers, &c., 
cannot require description, but as a general rule, if you wish 
to use your tools pleasantly, and perform your work neatly, 

* For instance, suppose your door to be six feet four by two feet 
eight, procure three pieces of board the proper length and thickness, 
and three other pieces four inches wide, one inch thick, and two feet 
three inches long, and nail them across the others, so as to connect 
them together. 



J 
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\eep them in good order. There can he scarcely a greater 
trial of patience than a saw that cuts badly, a plane that jags 
the wood instead of smoothing it^ or a diisel that cuts no 
better than a screw-driver. 



BRICKMAKINO. 

Under some circumstances you may not be able to buy 
bricks without sending a considerable distance, and going to 
more expense than it would be to make them, than which 
nothing is more easy. In this country you are obliged, by 
the excise laws, to make bricks of a particular size ; but in a 
colony the case will be different, and you may make them of 
any size to suit your purpose. The usual size is nine inches 
long, three wide, and two high. 

To make bricks you will require, first, a mould. This you 
must be very dull if you cannot make yourself, either by fix- 
ing four pieces of hard wood together, in the shape of a box 
without a bottom, or catting the size and shape in a solid 
block ; a few pieces of flat board, half an inch thick, a little 
longer than the mould, and a scraper. These are all the im- 
plements necessary to operate on a small scale. The materials, 
day, sand, and, if you have them, ashes. Dig as much clay 
as you are likely to require ; sprinkle it with water ; turn i 
over and over, sptliilding it each time, till it is equally 
moistened: work it well up into a pappy homogeneous mass^ 
and then add sand in proportkitn to the strength of the clay. 
Place some planks upon blocks oi; stones, so that they may be 
about six inches from the ground^ /or the reception of th 
bricks, and then commence the mjit^ng. Put a vessel o 
water, some sand, your mould, scrapor, and mould boards, 
upon a slab placed at a convenient heighk. If you have the 
assistance of a boy or man, let him work\ up the clay well 

* VVliicb you may try by making three or four bMcks, with difibrent 
proportionB of sand, aud buruing them in a common ^lijie. 
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together into lumps, each rather more than a brick ; have 
these brought and placed on your left hand, take one of your 
bpards, sprinkle it with sand, and place the mould upon it ; 
sprinkle one of the lumps of clay with sand, throw it with 
some force into the mould, and press it down so that it may 
£11 every part ; then scrape it off even, with the scraper, 
making an oblong depression in the middle ; turn the brick 
out of the mould, and proceed in the same manner with another 
and another, tUl you have a sufficient number to take to your 
drying place. If you are making only a small quantity, you 
may place them, as they are made, upon a plank with two 
handles at each end, by whidi it may be carried ; lay them 
on the planks to dry, about three inches apart each way, and, 
if the planks are nine inches wide, they will contain two 
rows ; place the second course so that the middle of one brick 
may come over the space between the two lower ones ; thus 
interstices will be left in every direction for the passage of the 
air. If you make 1000 bricks of the usual size, you will 
require 50 feet of boarding nine inches wide, and the stack 
will be two feet and a half high. When you have completed 
it, cover the top with straw or rushes, and leave them to dry. 
Wlien perfectly dry, and not before, you must bum them; 
and as you will, in all probabiUty, be obliged to do this with 
wood, you must proceed accordingly. I^ jtd of building 
them into a kiln^ for which there would " . too few, you had 
better build them into a square, three or four bricks thick, 
and surround them with afiy kind of litter or wood, and bum 
them till they are sufficirnt'/ hard. The fire must be 
moderate at first, and gr9 iually increased till it is sufficiently 
strong. Towards the e*ifcl of the process it may be allowed to 
go out very gradually. By this caution you wiU probably 
avoid cracking the > u xks, which, if they were exposed to a 
very strong fire at, first, would certainly take place. When 
bricks are manufs^jtured on a large scale, a mill is used to 
prepare the day. ' The mould must be of iron, and barrows 
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adapted to the purpose arc employed to convey them to the 
drying place ; and when they are hurned, they are huilt into 
a hollow square, called a kiln, and burned by a fire inside it. 
If you want to pave a yard or a dairy, you may easily make 
some thick paving tiles, in the same manner as bricks, and of 
any size and shape that may be convenient ; but less sand will 
be required to temper the clay. 

BRICKLAYING. 

It is impossible to teach the more difficult operations of 
bricklaying in writing, but there are many things, the power 
of doing which may add considerably to your convenience^ 
-which may be acquired in this manner. The tools required 
are few and simple, and may be turned to account for other 
purposes. They consist of a large and small trowel, a hori- 
zontal and a perpendicular plumb-line, and a piece of string 
for a level. The means by which bricks are cemented together 
are mortar and cement. 

Mortar is made by mixing freshly-slaked quicklime with 
different proportions of sand, and a sufficient quantity of 
water to make it of a proper consistence. 

Bricks are made of one regular size, that is to say, three 
inches wide, two high, and nine long, and the art of laying 
them consists in putting the same quantity of mortar between 
each coiu^e, so that they may be of a r^ular height, and this 
is managed- by fiking a line at the height to which the course 
is to (^e^ and adjusting the edges of the bricks to it, occa- 
sionaly trying the level by means of the horizontal plumb- 
line, iktiich is made in the following manner :—A piece of 
board twelve inches wide, and from two to three feet long, is 
cut obliquely iTepjhe ends to the centre, where it forms an 
angle ; this is cut off, and k nutch made exactly in the centre. 
In the middle, about one inch from the bottom, an egg- 
shaped hole is made, and a line, to which a leaden weight is 
attached, is fixed in the notch, and adjusted so that the weight 
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falls exactly into the middle of the hole ; when, the lower edge 
of this instrument being placed upon your work, the leaden 
weight comes in the centre of the hole, it is level ; if it be 
not, the lead will fall from the U^ter 'part. The other kind 
of plumb-line is used to adjust the work perpendicularly. It 
consists of a straight lathe, about three inches wide, haying 
an egg-shaped hole near the bottom, and a notch in the centre 
of the top. The lead is adjusted in the same manner as in 
the former case, and the accuracy of the work is ascertained 
by placing the edge perpendicularly against it. 

As an instance, suppose you want to build a cistern to hold 
water, which in many places you may find a great convenience. 
Suppose it is to be five feet long, three wide, andfour deep,upo]i 
a foundation one foot and a half high. You will require about 
five hundred bricks, twelve bushels of mortar, and about the 
same quantity of Roman cement, and, if you can procure them, 
two slabs of stone, one four feet long and three feet wide, and 
the other nine inches square. These should have holes drilled 
in the centre, one for the insertion of a tap, and the other of a 
waste pipe. You proceed in the following manner: dig a 
trench the size and shape of your intended cistern, and about 
nine inches deep ; make the bottom of this level all round by 
means of the plumb-line, and lay a course of bricks in it, 
leaving out two in the middle of the front; then fix a line by 
means of a piece of iron at each end, on a level, two and a 
half inches above this layer, and put so much mortar between 
the bricks as will bring the top of the next course exactly 
even with this line. Build layer after layer in this in ;nner 
till your work is one foot and a half above the ground ; you 
now put a layer of mortar upon the bricks, and ^ce the 
larger slab exactly level upon it; build upoa tMs in the 
same manner as before (trying it occasi .^aily with the plumb- 
line), putting the smaller slab in the middle of the first and 
second course, and after that, build the square perfect with 
bricks, till it is of the requisite height. 
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Yoa must allow Che mortar to dry, and then, having mixed 
your cement, cover the inside with it^ laying it on about an 
inch thick, and quite smooth and even. It will adhere better 
to the bricks^ if you roughen their surfaces with a hammer 
before it is applied. Take care not to leave any cracks through 
mrhich the water might ooze. The hole in the front is in- 
tended for a tap, and that in the bottom for a waste pipe, or 
a long plug, by removing which the cistern may be easily 
cleaned out. 

In the same manner you may build a brick fire-place, 
which will, with a moveable iron plate, serve for baking 
muffins and other things, and without it for candle making, 
boiling maple sugar, and a variety of useful purposes. 
You will find it conducive to your comfort and convenience 
to have the power of building drains, sinks, reservoirs, &c. 
In short, if you can handle a trowel yourself, or have any 
man on your establishment who can, you may amazingly in- 
crease the amount of your accommodation, while if you have 
day and limestone on your land, a circumstance more than 
probable, you will be at no cost for material. 

Plastering consists in covering brick or other work with a 
coat of some substance that may be made to fill up the inter- 
stices, and afibrd an even surface for washing, papering, or 
painting. Plastering may be plain, or ornamental, as may 
suit your powers, or your purpose. When plastering is per- 
formed over brick- work, the surface of the bricks should be 
made uneven by means of a blunt chisel, or a hammer; and 
then having mixed your plaster, which may be made (for the 
first coat) with freshly-slaked lime and sifted sand, or loam 
and water, lay it on with a plasterer's tool (a trowel, with the 
handle bent backward over the blade), sprinkle the biick- work 
before it is applied, and the plaster occasionally when it gets 
sticky and difficult to work; make the surface as even as 
possible, squaring out the comers, and covering every part 
accurately.^ If you intend w> finish with a finer coat, you 
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IJpht Green^ by adding verdigris, or by mixing blue and yellow. 

'* It en^ hy mixing blue and yellow. 

/ ■ ■ '" HeiL by mixing \vbite-wa8h and vermilion* 

/>•■" A* '/, h\ mixing white and Venetian red. 

Jjrab, hy mixing white-wash and raw sienna. 

/' , tty mixiii_' white and rose pink. 

^' '., }>} mixing white and litharge. 

T' . wa>hes must be laid on very thin, and flat brushes 

tvir the purpose, but a krge painting brush may be 

\\ u must finish by drawing the brush in the same 

• 11*- •*'■ , ^o as to leave as few marks as possible ; in wash- 

tlidt lias been done before, the old colour must be 

.»roi" ' '; V. ai»Iie<l off before the new wash is put on. After 

ur <' ' li^s been properly washed, you may give it an 

,jta*- • . tiiiish by stencilling. This is very easy, and 

I""**' . cuininon ingenuity may make the patterns. 

!> the method of doing it: procure a sheet of 

. or A ; liiin hard wood, and in it cut any pattern 

av ^^ *' .a fancy ; lay this flat upon the wall, and 

^1 «*' * ;ii\'s in it (which form the pattern) with 

. ).)u may choose; then move the stencil 
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must score the firsi with the edge of a tiowd to fbnn a roi^^ 
soifaoe, this will make the seocxid coat adhere hetter. The 
plaster for the second coat .may he made in the foUowing 
manner: Mix one part of freshly silked lime,and two parts 
of fine, sifted^ loamy sand, with a sufficient quantity of water ^ 
to hring it to a proper consistence.* 

Apply this in the same manner as the first, taking care to 
make the surface yery smooth, and squaring out the comers, 
and trimming off the edgies very accuratdy. ^Hienyoawantto 
plaster over wood- work, nail lathes ckjse together to thebatten% 
so as to fonn an even surface; if you have not lathes;, straif^t 
rods of any kind of hard wood may be dried and split, and 
will do nearly as wdl, but will certainly be rather mof« 
troublesome to manage- W<Mrk the pUstor wdl in between 
the lathes, or rods, which will prevent its coming ofi^ and 
smooth the surface, as in working upon brick- work. 

Having plastered your work, your next business is to wash, 
or paint it ; to prepare for either it must be first washed with 
strong site ; if you cannot procure this ready made, you may 
perhaps be able either to make it, or a substitute lor it, jaar^ 
sdf. See Recipes. 

White-wash is made by mudng wluteniog with hot water, to the 
eonaistence of cream, and adding a snflBdent qoaotity of aiie,or potato 
aize, to make it adhere ; adding a little lamp Uack. 

Lime-wash, by mixii^ firtthly-alaked lime with boilii^ water to 
the oonsisteoce of cream. 

YeUow-washf by adding ydlow-ochre to white-wash, or by nsiag 
the ochie instead of whitenings according to the depth of ooloor reqnind. 

Blue, by adding indigo to white-wash. 

* If Toa are pUsterii^ npon brick-work, jou maj make a guide for 
Tonr woik in the foUowiag manner : — Get a piece of board three or 
fbor inches broad, and as thick as you wish yoor plaster to be ; fix thia 
by means of a nail, at each end, to the wall, and bring the plasto- CTen 
with its siufire, when yoa have done, two or three feet wide ; ranove 
it, and go on in the same manner till yon have finished ; the last piece 
yoa have done will serve as a guide oo one side, and the board on the 
ther. 
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Light Green, by adding Tcrdigris, or by mixing blue and ydlow. 

Greeny by mixing blue and yellow. 

Light Redy by mixing Avljite-wash and vemulioq* 

Dull Red, by mixing white and Venetian red. 

Drab, by mixing wliite-waKh and raw sienna. 

Pink, by mixing white and rose pink. 

Salmon, by mixing white and litharge. 

These washeg must be laid on very thin, and flat brushes 
are made for the purpose, but a large painting brush may be 
used. You must finish by drawing the brush in the same 
direction^ so as to leave as few marks as possible ; in wash- 
ing work that has been done before, the old colour must be 
thoroughly washed off before the new wash is put on. After 
your work has been properly washed, you may give it an 
appearance of finish by stencilling. This is very easy, and 
any person of common ingenuity may make the patterns. 
The following is the method of doing it : procure a sheet of 
vellum, or very thin hard wood, and in it cut any pattern 
that may suit your fancy ; lay this flat upon the wall, and 
wash over the interstices in it (which form the pattern) with 
any coloured wash you may choose ; then move the stencil 
and do the same, going on in this manner till you have 
covered the wall. If it be performed tolerably well, an imi- 
tation of papering will be produced. The colour used for the 
pattern should be mixed with more size than the ground. 
When doing anything of this kind you should wear a paper 
cap, or something over the head^ as the washes will spurt 
about, and are very difficult to get off. 

PAINTING. 

Tbb principal difficulty in painting is mixing the colours ; 
and this, when particular shades ar^ required, can only be 
orercome by practice. Colours of this description are, how- 
ever, rarely absolutely necessary, and are seldom used except 
in ornamental work. Such as will answer all the usefUl pur- 
poaes of paintinjg are easily mixed, and as easily managed. 

D 
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The object of painting is twofold : to preserve iron-wood 
&c. from the action of the atmospheric air, and to add to the 
neatness and beauty of its appearance. When the first object 
only is of consequence, it may be answered in a cheaper man. 
no: by using pitch, which is frequently substituted for paint, 
at least in out-door work. 

The tools and implements required for painting are brushes, 
tin cans, a putty knife, and a palette knife ; the materials, 
colours, linseed oil, boiled oil, turpentine, driers, litharge, and 
putty. 

The base of almost all the light colours, such as white, drabs, 
stone colour, light browns, pinks, &c., is white lead. Lamp- 
black, mixed with different oils, forms black paint ; the b^t 
greens are all mineral colours, and may be purchased of all 
shades; reds are made of red lead, Venetian red, and ver- 
milion ; browns, Spanish brown, Venetian brown, and purple 
brown, burnt and raw sienna, burnt umber, and bister^ 
purple is prepared with indigo ; yellows, of yellow ochre, 
king's yellow, and patent yellow; light green, of verdigris. 
All these may be procured ready ground in oil ; and by their 
various combinations you may obtain any colour or shade 
required. Many of these colours are mineral poisons, and 
capable of absorption by the skin. This is more particularly 
the case with white lead, which is a sedative poison of so 
deleterious a nature, that you seldom see a working painter 
who has been many years in the business, with the perfect 
use of his limbs, particularly of the arms and hands, or who 
has not been, at one time or other, a victim to painter's colic. 
Be very careful, therefore, to keep the handles of your brushes 
quite clean, and to wash your hands if you leave off painting 
even for a short time. 

To prepare wood for painting, the knots are first done over 
with a mixture of size and litharge, put on quite hot ; and 
when this is dry, your work is ready for its first coat or 
primmg. 
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B^ore, however, I go further^ it may be as well to say 
something of the method of using the brushy — use as large a 
brush as the nature of the work will allow, and work the paint 
well into the wood, finishing each coat by drawing the brush 
lightly over the paint in the same direction, so that there may 
be as little mark as possible. All this requires a little ma- 
nagement, but is soon acquired by practice. 

Priming. — This consists in painting the work over with a 
thin coat of paint, made by mixing equal parts of linseed and 
boiled oil, with a sufficient quantity of white lead to bring it 
to the consistence of cream, and then adding as much litharge 
as will give it a light salmon colour. This must be laid on 
very even and thin, but must be made to cover every part. 

The colour of your next coat must depend upon the ultimate 
colour ; if that is to be white, or any light colour, this may be 
white, or white with a shade of the colour you intend to finish 
with ; for white, it is usual to mix as much litharge with it 
as will give it a slight tinge of pink. But if the last coat is to 
be green or a dark brown, this may be of slate. Mix 
the paint for this coat in the following manner : about two 
parts of linseed oil, one part of boiled oil, and one part of 
turps, with some driers, and a sufficient quantity of white 
lead, to make it of such a consistence as will just paint easily ; 
and either a little litharge or lamp-black, as you want either 
a pink or slate colour. 

The next coat may be precisely the same. 

In mixing your colour for your last coat, you must take 
care to make a sufficient quantity at once, or you will scarcely 
match the exact shade even in white ; you must mix the oils 
in different proportions according to the appearance you wish 
your work to have ; if you wish it to have a gloss, you may use 
the same proportions of the difierent oils as for the two last 
coats ; but if you wish it to be without gloss, and resemble 
what is called flatting, you must use one part of linseed oil, 
one part of drying oil,, and three parts of turps. 
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In laying on this coat, you must be particularly earful to. 
give the last finish with great dehcacy and lightness. 

Flatting consists in laying on a coat of paint mixed with 
turpentine alone ; it is used in finishing fine work, but it re- 
quires to be done so quickly, and is so difficult to manage^ 
that few but professional painters can attempt it with any 
chance of success. 

It would be ri^culous for an emigrant to take out a 
greater variety of colours than he is likely to require; and 
this he can determine in England as well as when he gets to 
his destination. I will, therefore, give a list of those in 
common use, from which he can make a selection. 

White. — White-lead, ground in oil, 30«. per cwt. 

Black, — Lamp-black, in powder, Qd. per lb. 

Blue, — Indigo. 

Yelhw. — Ochre, king's, patent. 

Browns, — Spanish, Venetian, purple — cheap colours. 

Raw umber, burnt umber, raw sienna, burnt sienna. Bistre-^ 

dear colours. 
Greens, — Patent, mineral, verdigris. 
^ Reds, — Vermilion, Venetian red (R. Brown). 

COMPOUND COLOURS. 

Stone co/our.— White-lead, ochre, raw umber. 

Drab. — White, raw umber, and burnt sienna. 

Light Red. — White, vermilion. 

Slate. — White and black. 

Salmon, — White, litharge, vermilion. 

Having detennined your colour, your next object will be 
to obtain oils and other requisites for painting, of which you 
had better take out a full quantity. The quantities yon will 
require will, of course, depend upon the extent of surface you 
have to cover — six square yards of new work will require for 
three coats, besides the priming, one pound of lead, half a 
pound of linseed oil, quarter of a pound of boiled oil, and half 
a pound of turpentine. 

You had better have your driers ground in oil. 

The number of brushes you are likely to want will depend 
upon the extent of surface you have to cover ; you had, at 
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all events, better have two or three of a sort, particularly of 
what are called sash tools. Buy them of the very best kind, 
and if you find the hairs grow loose from the heat, put them 
into water for a short time^ and it will tighten them. 

In mixing colour, first add the linseed oil to the ground 
colour, very gradually mixing them intimately together, then 
the boiled oil, driers, and turpentine ; let your colour be well 
mixed together, but do not prepare them long before you 
intend to paint, as they become what the painters call fatty 
by keeping. 

Add a little black or blue to white paint, or it will turn of 
a disagreeable yellow. Take care to mix the black thoroughly. 
In mixing compound colours, mix the body colour first, 
and then add the others. 

Mix at once as much colour as you are likely to use in a 
day. 

When using compound colours, take care to stir them 
frequently, or your painting will be of different shades. 

If you leave off^, even for a short time, cover your paint 
over, that the turpentine may evaporate as little as possible. 

Take care to keep the handles of yoiur brushes clean, and 
wash yourself thoroughly when you leave ofil 

A cheaper kind of paint is sold for outside work, and it 
answers the purpose sufiiciently well for common purposes. 
It may be bought at any of the colour shops, but the best place 
to purchase it is of the patentee. 

In painting wood that has been painted before, you must 
first rub off* all lumps and inequalities by means of pumice 
stone, or, if you cannot procure that, glass or sand paper. 
If you want to remove old paint altogetlier, sponge it over 
with oil of tartar, which will soon destroy it. 

GLAZIER. 

Tools— Diamond pencil, straight rule, striking knife, putty 

knife. 

D 2 
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Material. — Putty and glass. Patty is made by working 
whitening and linseed oil well together. Do not forget to 
take out panes of glass the size of your windows. 

Glazing. — If the frame has been glazed before, you must 
clear out every particle of glass and putty by means of the 
striking knife and a hammer. Then select a piece of glass 
as nearly the size of your frame as possible, and cut one of the 
sides and one of the ends quite even, and square with the 
diamond pencil ; fit it, and mark the exact size of the frame ; 
take off the superfluous glass by laying the straight rule upon 
it at the proper mark, and drawing the diamond pencil along 
its edge. In using the diamond, hold it perpendicular, by a 
depression in its handle, between the finger and thumb, and 
if it cuts you will feel it draw against the hand, and a sort of 
creaking noise will be made ; you then break off the glass by 
bending it from the side cut. Having cut your glass to fit 
accurately, but easily, put a layer of putty round the irame, 
and press the pane firmly but carefully upon it, then with 
the putty knife put another layer round the edge of the 
glass, and dose to the frame, so as to form an angle with its 
edge, to which it must be neatly trimmed off; you then draw 
the knife round the inside of the glass, and flat to the frame, 
to remove any extraneous putty that may have been pressed 
out. 

If you live at a distance from a settlement, you will find 
the power of putting in your own windows no mean addition 
to your comforts, and one that will soon compensate for 
laying out a small amount in what may be considered dead 
stock. In a colony like South Australia, for instance, the 
putting in a pane of glass is a matter of no contemptible ex- 
pense, even at Adelaide, but it would be infinitely increased 
if you lived in the country, where you would have to pay 
enormously both for time and material. 

In glazing sashes for the first time, you will not, of course, 
have to cut out the old putty. 
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Should you want a garden frame, or anything of that 
kind> you will find the advantage of being able to use 
carpenters* and glaziers' tools. You may easily make the box 
and frame by attending to the directions given under the head 
Carpenter, and the glazing is very simple, the glasses being 
merely cut to the proper width, and scaled over each other in 
the same manner as slates and tiles are placed^ securing 
them with putty. 



PAPER-HANGING. 

There is so little art in paper-hanging, that, as far as 
regards all useful purposes, any one may do it. The orna- 
mental papers of highly finished drawing-rooms certainly 
require such skill and taste that few, even among the regular 
artisa ns,are capable of managing them ; with these, how- 
ever, we have nothing to do. That papering adds consider- 
ably to the snugness and comfort of a room, there can be no 
doubt ; and as, if you do the work yourself, it is by no means 
expensive, it may be worth while to give a few hints upon 
the subject. 

You will require paper, paste, a brush, a straight piece of 
lath to measure, and a table to paste upon, a pair of steps, 
and a pair of large scissors. The objects to be kept in view 
are, to cut the paper so that the pattern may match exactly, 
and to lay it on, so that there may be no folds or creases. 

I will suppose you work from the left hand : first measure 
the exact height of the room, and cut a length of paper to the 
exact measure ; and if you do not intend to put a border, you 
must cut off the left edge ; before you paste this you had 
better cut off another length : if it does not happen to match, 
you must cut off sufiicient to make it do so before you mea- 
sure it. You now paste the first piece, and while that is 
soaking cut off the left edge of the second, and measure off a 
third; now put up the first piece. Get upon something 
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gofficiently high to give you perfect command, and holding 
the strip hy the left corners, adjust it accurately along the 
edge, and then regularly lay it down to the right, dahhing it 
down with a dry cloth, and rubhing^ out any air-bubbles or 
creases, which must, however, be done very gently. You proceed 
in the same manner with the next strip, laying the edge over 
the selvedge of the first, so that the pattern may exactly meet 
and match. In cutting the paper to fit any awkward-shaped 
places, you must take care that the pattern is continuous. 

Having put up your paper, your next business is the 
border. In doing this you adjust the corners by cutting 
the paper ofi^ diagonally to match. It is easier to put up a 
paper with a border than without ; as in the latter case there 
is considerable difficulty in managing the edge with sufficient 
accuracy. 

One of the prindpal things to be attended to in paper- 
hanging is, to have good paste ; if it is in the least state of 
fermentation, the air will extravasate between the paper and 
the wall, and you will never make it lie smooth ; while if it 
be too thick it will not penetrate the paper, and it will be 
constantly peeling ofi*; and if too thiri, it will not adhere at 
alL The best way to make good paste is, to mix flour and 
cold water to the consistence of thin cream ; simmer it over 
the fire, stirring it continually, and just before it boils add a 
quarter of an ounce of powdered rosin to every quart of paste, 
and, if you want it to keep, twenty grains of powdered cam- 
phor. 

If you* cannot procure proper paper, and have a few old 
newspapers not damaged, you may set your ingenuity to work 
to make a substitute. First stain the paper with some ground 
colour to hide the printing, and then make a pattern, as 
described under the head Washing and Plastering, and paint 
it vdth any of the following colours you can procure. The 
juice of the blue iris evaporated to the thickness of cream, and 
mixed with gum- water, will form a blue ; the juice of the 
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buckthorn berry prepared in the same manner, sap green ; 
gamboge, or the pistils of the crocus, boiled in water and 
evaporated, a yellow; a red you will not be able to substitute, 
unless you can procure the insect coccinella ; a black may be 
made by catching the smoke of burning oil or candles. ^Vith 
these colours, used with taste, you may make a very pretty, if 
not a first-rate paper. I once saw a room papered with the 
common blue paper off sugar-loaves, and covered (partly) 
with little common etchings and plates ; and it was by no 
means a contemptible affair. 

It may be thought unnecessary, if not ridiculous, to intro- 
duce this subject into a volume intended principally for the use 
of the emigrant ; but when it is considered how much such 
an addition to the appearance of a room may add to his plea- 
sant feelings, by making his home resemble that of his youth, 
the omission could scarcely be excused. 

PLUMBING. 

You will not, in all probability, have frequent occasion to 
put this branch of the arts into requisition, but if you do 
take out leaden piping, you may find it convenient to have 
the power of mending or joining it. The tools necessary to 
do this may be used for other purposes, such as mending 
saucepans, coppers, and other vessels. They consist of a 
small and large iron ladle, a scraper, two searing irons, a file 
and rasp, some solder, and a small quantity of borax. 

1 think there can be scarcely any person who has not watched 
the common operations of plumbing, which a few specific 
directions will bring to his recollection, and enable him to 
perform with tolerable facility. 

Soldering, in which the jobbing work of the plumber prin- 
cipally consists, is performed in the following manner: — 
suppose, for instance, two leaden pipes are to be joined, the 
end of the upper one is scraped oft* with the triangular scraper 
to the shape of a cone, or rather conically, and the eud of the 
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Other enlarged by means of the same instroment, and hy 
driving a round wedge into it. In this manner they are 
made to fit. The upper one being inserted^ a little borax is 
put on the joint, and then some solder, previously melted^ 
run over it, and smoothed down in the shape of a long barrel 
with the searing irons, being prevented from falling about 
by holding a pad of damp linen under and close to the 
pipe. A hole in a pipe may be mended in the same manner, 
except that less solder will be required. 

Holes in tin saucepans and other vessels may be mended by 
soldering a piece of tin over them, but in this case a harder 
kind of metal is used. 

There is scarcely any operation of this kind that an inge- 
nious person may not do» and, after a little practice, in a 
workman-like manner, and it is astonishing how much these 
capabilities conduce to the comfort and convenience of an 
emigrant. I am not particularly ingenious, and yet I have 
more than once mended leaden piping without any other 
tools than an iron spoon for a ladle, and an italian-iron for a 
searing iron. 

MiSCELLANKOnS REt>AIBS, &C. 

There will always be a certain set of miscellaneous repairs 

and alterations, on the performance of which your domestic 

comfort will be dependent It will be well, therefore, that 

you should have tools adapted to these purposes, though those 

belonging to the different arts already spoken of may be made 

available for many of them. I will suggest the following list 

of tools, which may be selected from, according to inclinatioii 

and means. 

A bow, and set of drills A blow pipe 

Two or three cutting punches A portable furnace 

A portable anvil Flat, three-cornered, and round 

Wax ends and bristles files 

Gun-lock vice Iron and copper wire 

A pair of pliers Shoemakers awls 

A pair of wire nippers Harness do. 

Two bell-bangers' gimlets Harness-makers' needles 
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You will find these tools useful on a great many occasions, 
and for a variety of purposes. The bow and drills to bore 
holes in iron or stone ; the punches to punch holes in harness 
or other leather; bell-hangers' gimlets to bore through 
thic)^ wood or brick- work ; the pliers will be available not 
only to twist or straighten wire, but to hold any small piece 
of iron you wish to work upon ; the vice for the same purposes 
on a larger scale, and the anvil to do any small kind of iron- 
work. With these tools you may do many little jobs, for 
which you would have to employ a workman. 

The cost of such a set of tools as I have described will be 
considerable, but, if the emigrant can afford the first outlay, 
he will be more than compensated by increased convenience 
and comfort, and by the ultimate saving of expense. 
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Some of the smaller jobs in iron- work may be managed with 
a common fire, and by means of a portable anvil and tools 
mentioned under the head Miscellaneous, but if you have a 
large establishment, carts, horses, agricultural implements, 
&c., you will find it more advantageous to have a regular shop 
fitted up, and keep a blacksmith, who can do agricultural 
work when not employed at the forge. It would be a great 
expense, and occasionally might be a sacrifice of valu- 
able time, to send twenty, or perhaps forty miles, to get a cart 
repaired, or a horse shod ; so that, even though it may not 
be worth your while to keep a blacksmith, you will find 
it eventually cheaper to have a forge fitted up and send 
for a workman, when you have a collection of jobs, than to 
send the jobs to be done. Besides, though you may not be 
able to perform the more difficult operations of the smithy, 
there are many that you may learn to do, and save consider- 
ably in pounds, shillings, and pence ; for the outlay even of 
pence and shillings often repeated, would soon amount to the 
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expense of your forge, which, as the common people say, eats 
nothing. 

Many pieces of old iron that would otherwise be wasted^ 
may be converted to use. A spade or shovel is broken, you 
bring the parts to a white heat and weld them iogether. 
Now if they were put by for mending, the chances are that 
one or both would be lost, and you must buy a new tooL A 
wheel tire is wanted ; nothing is eader than making one : 
you require a few large nails, heat a piece of rod iron, lengthen 
it out, and bring it to a point, and cut the lengtli off with a 
wedge; heat it again and form the head. You will be 
astonished at the facility you will acquire in doing these 
things. You may even keep shoes ready made, and shoe your 
own horses. It is true that you might purchase these 
things cheaper than you could make them, but you may 
not be abie to purchase them, and probably will not without 
sending miles, so that they would be tolerably expensive in 
the end. One thing I have omitted, that you need not have 
a building devoted to a forge only, but have it placed at the 
end of one that will serve for the trades generally. 

The tools &c. that you will require are the following : — 

A pair of double bellows. 

A forge. 

A fixed anvil, three or four hammers, and a set of wedges and 

punches, and tongs. 
A fixed vice. 
Rod iron, bar iron. 

COOPERING. 

The extent of your operations in this art will probably be 
confined to the taking out and putting in the heads of casks. 
It may happen, however, if you are tolerably ingenious, that 
you may wish to do more than this, and occasionally put in 
a new stave, or put on a new hoop, and this you may very 
easily do by making them match the old ones. The tools you 
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will require, in addition to those used by the carpenter and 
induded in his list^ consist of a two-handled shave, and a 
cooper's hammer. 

When you wish to take out the head of a cask, you have 
nothing to do but to loosen the hoops by striking them 
towards the top with the edge of the hammer, going gradually 
round the vessel again and again, so as not to stretch the hoop ; 
and when you have put the head in again, the task is quite 
«B ample, it consists merely in knocking it down, instead of 
up, in the same regular manner. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Bread Baking, &c. — Dairy Butter. — Dairy Cheese. — Malt. — Candles. 
— Pickling, Salting, and Curing. — Trussing. — ^Preparing and Cook^ 
ing. — Game and Poultry, &c. 

Under this head I shall include, not only wheaten bread 
made with all the advantages of flour, yeast, and a regular 
oven, but such things as may be substituted for it, where 
these cannot be commanded. I shall give the most simple 
directions only^ for making bread, as the emigrant cannot be 
expected to have all the resources of a London baker. 

Bread is of all kinds of food tlie most important to man-i 
kind in a state of civilisation : not only much of their com- 
fort, but health, depends upon its being of the best and purest 
kind. The most wholesome bread is that made with flour 
from which the bran has not been separated : the most 
unwholesome, that prepared in the most elaborate manner. 
The bran not only renders the bread easier of digestion, by 
separating the nutritious parts and subjecting them more 
universally to the action of the stomach, but at the same time 
acts as a gentle laxative, perhaps from this very circumstance, 
and keeps the bowels in a proper state of action. There is 
another advantage in using flour of this kind, and by no 
means an unimportant one in a colony, — that it may be pro- 
cured with less trouble and expense than where it has to 
undergo the various siftings and boltings to which fine flour 
is subjected. 

Bread is generally made of wheaten flour ; but rye, barley, 
and oatmeal, are occasionally mixed with, or substituted for 
it, and agree with some people better than the more expen- 
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^dve grain. The occasional use of either of these may he 
Advantageous ; hut, if continued heyond a certain time, they 
are apt to produce heat and feverishness, and occasionally 
diseases of the skin. In times of scarcity, other things have 
heen used as suhstitutes, hut it always suffers from adultera- 
tion, no other kind of vegetable production answering alto- 
gether the same purposes. 

Unless you bake on a large scale, the utensils in use for 
jOther domestic purposes will he sufficient; hut if your family 
and wants are large, you had better have a proper trough 
with a cover, and a peel to put your bread in and take it out 
of the oven. 

As you may not be able to obtain yeast at all times, it is 
as well to be prepared with the means of making a substitute 
for it, — this is leaven ; which, although not so efficient, is by 
no means a contemptible one. The following will keep a 
considerable time: boil three ounces of hops in a pail of 
water down to a quart, strain and stir into it, while hot) 
a quart of rye flour; when cold add half-a-pint of good yeast, 
and sufficient flour to form it into a thick paste, roll it out 
^t, and expose it to the sun and air to dry. A piece of 
this cake about two inches square, dissolved in warm water, 
will be sufficient for a large loaf of bread. For making 
leaven, yeast, &c., see Recipes. 

To make good bread you must have good flour, pure water, 
and fresh yeast or leaven ; and though a proportion of pota- 
toes may be used, the best and most satisfying bread is that 
made with flour alone. 

It is impossible to give such particular directions for bread 
making, but that something must be left to the discretion of 
the operator, but if you keep in mind the objects to 
be obtained you will scarcely fail of success. Your first 
object is to mix your ingredients in proper proportions; 
your next, to produce such a degree of fermentation as will 
make the dough light and wholesome ; and the last, to con- 
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Tert it into bread by baking. The fennentatibti is prodaodd 
by means of yeast and a certain degree of warmth ; if, how- 
ever, too great a degree of heat be employed, or the sponge 
remain too long, it may run into the next stage of fermenta- 
tion, the acetous, and the bread become sour and unfit for 
use. As soon, then, as the fermentation has arrived at a pro^ 
per stage, it is stopped by baking, which converts the dough 
into bread. 

Mix as much yeast as you require with pure soft water, 
and stir it well till it becomes of a brown colour, and begins to 
curdle, and then strain it ; mix this with flour till you have 
formed a paste of tolerable consistence, and knead it w^ 
together, then put it into a pan or trough and cover it up ; if 
the weather be cool place it in a warm, but if hot, in a cod 
place, and let it remain till it rises. You then knead it up 
with some salt and water, and a sufficient quantity of flour to 
make it of a firm consistence, mixing it intimately and knead- 
ing it well together. If your oven be nearly ready, you may 
at once make it into loaves, if it is not, it may be again 
covered up and left till within twenty minutes of its being so> 
and then made into loaves ; when they begin lo crack they 
are ready for baking. 

If you suspect, from the sponge rising very high (and if 
you make it over-night this is likely to be the case), that it has 
passed the proper stage of fermentation, taste it, and if it be 
at all acid, dissolve a little pearlash, carbonate of soda, or 
ammonia, in a tittle water, and mix with your flour when you 
knead your bread. If it has not risen sufficiently add a titde 
more yeast, and put it into a warm place for a short time. 

A quarter of a pint of good yeast is sufficient for a peck of 
flour, and the sponge should be so thick that it will just pour. 
If your sponge looks frothy your bread is Ukely to be good. 

If you have a brick oven heated with wood, you must 
remember that heavy and large wood gives out the greatest 
heat, and that less will be required; for a common-sized 
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family oven, an hour and a half, with a good fire, will heat it 
sufficiently for household bread, but if wliite bread is to be 
baked, three quarters of that time will be sufficient It is im- 
possible, however, to give any fixed rule for this ; ovens of 
the same size and construction have such very different 
powers of acquiring and retaining heat, that the most expert 
baker can only judge of the powers of the particular oven he 
is using by experience. If some flour, thrown in for a few 
minutes, becomes of a light brown, the oven is of a proper 
heat ; but if it is burnt, it is too hot You now clean out 
your oven and place your loaves in it ; common-sized loaves 
of household bread will require from one hour and a quarter 
to an hour and a half, of white bread not more than an hour. 
Instead of proceeding in this manner, some people knead 
their bread together over-night, and leave it to rise by the 
morning. This is certainly not so good a way, though it may 
save a little trouble. 

Rice Bread. — Boil a pint of rice soft, and add a pint of 
leaven ; then three quarts of the flour : put it to rise in a tin or 
earthen vessel till it has risen sufficiently, and divide it into 
three parts, and bake it as other bread. 

Oat Cakes and Muffins. — ^Put a quarter of a pint of yeast 
into some water ; let it remain all night ; pour off this water, 
and add three pints just warm and a little salt : stir these well 
together, and strain. Mix this with three-quarters of a peck of 
white oaten flour : knead it up, and put it in a trough, covered 
up in a warm place, to rise. Then pull it into pieces about the 
size of a double walnut ; roll them into balls, and place upon a 
table — laying a piece of flannel upon them, and keeping the dough 
covered with flannel. When you have rolled the last, those first 
made will be spread out, and of a proper form for baking, which 
you do by laying them either upon a flat iron stove for the pur- 
pose, or on a griddle over a common fire : when they are brown 
on one side, turn them on the other. 

Tortillas — ^are made by beating Indian com in water on a 
sloping stone or wide board till it is mashed up. It is then 
rolled up into balls and flattened. They are toasted on both 
aides, or baked upon an earthen or iron plate. A few minutes 
will do them, and they are eaten with or without butter. 

Passotbr Bread. — A thin cake made of flour and water may 

e2 
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be made a substitute for bread when you cannot procure yeast 
or barm. They may be made of wheaten, oaten, rye, or barley 
flour. They should not be thicker than a penny-piece, and 
require very little baking to do thoroughly, either in an oven or 
on an iron plate. 

fiiscDiT Cakes. — Beat four eggs for half an hour ; then add a 
pound of sugar, and the rind of a lemon grated : whisk it till it 
be light, and then add half a pint of milk, and again mix them 
welL Add a sufficient quantity of flour to make a stiff paste ; 
roll it out flat ; cut it into biscuits, prick them over, and bake in 
a slow oven. 

Gingerbread Cakes. — Three pounds "of flour, one pound of 
«ugar, and one pound of butter, two ounces of powdered ginger, 
and a nutmeg grated : then warm a pound of treacle and half a 
pint of milk together. Make up the bread stiff ; roll it out thin, 
and cut it into cakes, and bake them on tin plates in a slack 
oven. v ■' * 

Yeast. — Boil a pint of malt and a liandful .of hops in two 
quarts of water for fifteen minutes ; strain it and boU it again, 
and thicken it with half a pint of rye, and^-a little molasses : boil 
a few minutes : take it off, and, when ileariy cold, add a tea- 
cupful of good yeast. 

You should keep your yeast in bottles slightly corked, and if 
you find that it has become sour, add a little salt of tartar to it. 

Milk Yeast. — Stir a large spoonful of flour and a teaspoonf 
of salt into a plat of new milk, and set it so near the fire that 
it may be luke-warm. In an hour it will be fit for use ; though 
it requires double the quantity to be used, must be used imme- 
diately, and though the bread dries sooner than when made 
of other yeast, yet as it may be obtainable where no other 
is, it is well worth a trial. 

Potatoes. — Yeast, — Almost any farinaceous vegetable will 
make yeast, so long as you have a small portion to set it working ; 
so that if you have even a tablespoonful, you may make any 
quantity. 

DAIRY. 
The size of your dairy must of course depend upoii the 
number of cows you keep, and the purpose to which you in- 
tend to apply their produce. If you make butter and cheese, 
yqu will require more room than if you make butter only. It 
will be as well, however, to allow for an increase of stock, 
and have your dairy larger than necessary for your present 
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want8. It ijhould be built of bricks, clay> or stone, in pre- 
ference to wood, as the thicker the walls, the less will the 
interior be affected by changes in the atmosphere; while 
bricks^ &c., are not so accessible to reptiles, &c., as wood. 
Two or three apertures must be left to admit air, and these 
may be fitted with fine iron net- work or perforated zinc ; 
having shutters made to close very accurately. If possible, 
have a pavement of stone, brick, or paving tiles, and let the 
interior be finished off as neatly as circumstances will allow. 
liet there be shelves three feet wide along two of the sides, 
about three feet two inches high ; and others two feet wide, 
a foot and a half above them. The utensils you require are 
a chum. There are several kinds of these : the common or 
upright chum, which consists of a tub smaller at the top than 
the bottom, having a cover, through a hole in the centre of 
which, a pole, with a rack attached to the lower end of it, is 
passed. Chuming is performed by raising and lowering this 
pole, giving it at the same time a kind of spiral motion. 

The second kind consists of a box, in which a small wooden 
wheel, resembling a water-wheel, is made to revolve by means 
of a winch on the outside. 

The third is the barrel chum. This consists of a barrel 
made to revolve upon an axle by means of a winch. Of 
these I think the second kind is the best, particularly for the 
use of persons living at a distance from a town, as it is less 
likely to be out of repair than the others, and easier to mend 
when it is so; at the same time, by moving the winch 
rapidly, the cream may be agitated more effectually than in: 
either of the others ; both requiring considerable labour to 
work. Those, however, who are accustomed to the old-fash- 
ioned upright churn, will not feel disposed to part with their 
old friend. The next thing required, if you make cheese, is 
a cheese press; for I will speak of the larger and more 
expensive articles first. There are a variety of these, more or 
less costly. That of the plainest and easiest construction will 
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be beBt for colonial use ; indeed, if your operadons are only 
on a small scale, you may easily make one for yourBdf, in 
the following manner : make a strong box of hard wood, with 
holes all round (near the bottom) ; make a strong lid to fit ac- 
curately, but easily into this, and procure a bar of very strong 
wood or iron, and two or tliree blocks of different heights. 
This box must stand upon some firm support, and near a wall 
or strong post, in which a tolerable deep mortise must be made 
to receive the end of the pole or lever. 

When you use the press, put your cheeses into it, cover them 
with a cloth, and put on the lid ; then put a block, a litde 
higher than the edges of the box, upon it, and insert the end of 
the lever into the wall; bring it over the block, and by 
making pressure on the end you will produce all tlie effect of a 
very strong press ; when the block has sunk even with the edge 
of the box put a higher one on, and proceed in the same 
manner; and when you want to leave your cheeses under the 
press, hang* weights to the end of the lever. A press of this 
kind, if you have the wood, will cost you literally nothing, as 
the box may be mortised together and secured with a few 
brads. 

Pails to receive the milk should have wooden hoops, and 
wiU cost about 4«. 6«. each. 

Strainers. — You will find it the cheapest plan to have 
these made of zinc ; they are, perhaps, more expensive at 
first, but are easily kept clean, and never wear out. 

MiLK-PANS. — These are large flat pans, glazed inside ; you 
will require them in proportion to the number of cows and 
the nature of your manufacture. It will be an expense, but, 
eventually, economical, to have a set of iron- wire covers for 
these and your cream jar» as they will protect the contents 
from insects, without keeping out the air. 

Cream Pan. — A pan glazed inside, of a size proportioned 
to your dairy. 

Skimmers. — You will find it advantageous to have these 
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made of zinc, as they are scarcely dearer than tin, and last 
infinitely longer. 

Btjtter. — ^Directly your milk is brought to the dairy, let it be 
strained to free it from the hairs and other impurities : then put 
such as you intend to set for cream into your milk pans — where 
it is to remain twelve or fourteen hours. At the end of that 
time, skim off the cream and put it into a jar ; and if you do not 
intend to skim a second time, which is seldom worth while, imme- 
diately empty the pans, and let them be scalded out immediately, 
and if the weather is very hot, rinsed with a solution of soda, and 
then well washed with cold water. 

Having, from successive skimmings, procured a sufficient quan- 
tity of cream to chum, or kept it as long as you can with safety, 
get your chum ready, take care that it is quite clean and dry ; 
and having put in your cream, agitate it till the butter separates. 
It will first appear in small particles ; these will gradually joia to- 
gether, till at last your butter is formed in lumps. Take out your 
butter, and iminediately free it from the buttermilk by working 
it up on a marble slab, if you have one ; if not, on one of hard, 
cool wood. When you have separated all the buttermilk, put 
your butter into cold spring water, and let it stay a short time : 
then take it out, press out the moisture, and add a sufficient 
quantity of salt : pack it close down in a jar or cask. Such as 
you may intend to use fresh, will not require to be subjected to 
the latter part of the operation, but, when quite freed from the 
buttermilk, may be made up into rolls and cbvered with a cloth^ 
I have forgotten to mention a very essential implement — a pair 
of butter pats. These are flat, wide knives — ^generally made of 
wood ; and you prevent their adhering to the butter by occasion- 
ally dipping them into water. 

The time necessary to produce butter will depend upon several 
circumstances — ^the state of the weather, the richness of the 
<;ream, &c. &c., and upon the continuity of your opeititions. So 
easily is butter separated under certain circumstances, that I 
once took a bottle half filled with cream from Richmond to 
London, and the motion of the gig converted it into butter. 

Butter is a concrete animal oU ; and, like all other oils, will 
Boon become unfit for use if mixed with water, or exposed to 
heat above a certain temperature. It is therefore necessary to 
free it perfectly from moisture, to impregnate it with salt, and to 
keep it in a cool place, guarded from the air. 

Cheese. — Cheese is simply the dried curd of milk. It is pre- 
pared in a variety of ways ; and its peculiarity of taste depends 
on this, as much as on the richness of the miUt, and the food of 
the cows that produce it. Some kinds of cheese are made of new 
milk, others of skimmed ; and some again have a proportion of 
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emam added. Ia makxBg what is called Dntdi dieeae^ dte ood 
is said to be aepazated by means of mnriatie add. This not only 
prevents its decay, bat keeps it froin the inroads of insects.. The 
theory cf making cheese is «mply this : — The cord is separated 
from the whey — generally by meantf of rennet (a liquid pre- 
pared from the stomach of the calf). It is then broken up into 
muUI pieces, and freed from moiatnie, either by means of a 
press, or by placing it mder heavy weights^ Most dieeses, 
however, are more or less coloored ; and this is effected by 
meMW of anoCta* — a sabetance harmless in itself, hot frequently 
rendered deleterions from being mixed with red lead, to add 
to its weight and increase its colour. It mnst be remem- 
bered that colour is by no means necessary to form good cheese. 
Might not cochineal, or some other innocent snbstance less 
liable to adulteration, be osed with advantage ! 

To make cheese, then, add a sufficient quantity of rennet to the 
milk to make what is called cords and whey. Strain off the 
whey, and break np the card into one homogeneous mass. Mix 
in a sufficient quantity of salt, and put the mass on reeds or 
rushes, wicker-work or piece of basket-work (interposing a cloth), 
to drain. When sufficiently drained, mix in your anotta dis- 
solved in water (if you choose to employ this colouring matter) ; 
and again mix up the curd, so that the mass may be of one 
uniform colour. Then form it into cheeses of the size and shape 
you wish ; subject them to the action of the cheese-press — under 
which they may remain ten or twelve days. They are then taken 
out, and are put by for sale or use. 

As before observed, the richness of cheese depends upon the 
milk used. Some of the Suffolk cheeses that are made of skim- 
mtlk are so hard, that the farmers* men cut them into pegs, and 
they will bear driving into a hole in a bam door. 

The refuse of the dairy need not be thrown away : the 
■kim milk may be used for puddings, children's food, and for 
A variety of domestic purposes; it also forms an excellent 
addition to the rations of the pig-stye. 

BuTTBR-MiLK — Is a cooliug and wholesome drink ; and is, 
with some people, a favourite addition to their food. The Irish 
poor live almost exclusively on that and potatoes ; and pigs eat it 
with avidity. 



MALT. 
All grain possesses the saccharine principle, or in plain 
iTta contains more or less sugar ; and this is increased by 
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subjecting it to the action of moisture till it begins to grow, 
and then checking the germination by drying. 

You will not have the appliances of a malting house, and 
will in all probability be obliged to exert your ingenuity to 
form substitutes. 

Malt is generally made of barley; wheat and rye are 
occasionally used, but the flavour and qualities of the beer 
made from these are very different from that brewed with 
barley malt. 

Damp your barley thoroughly, and put it in a heap in a 
tolerably warm place ; let it lie till it begins to grow, 
that is, till the spur begins to appear, and then spread it out to 
dry. When the external surface is free from moisture, let it 
be placed on a warm brick floor, gradually increasing the 
heat, and constandy turning the grain till it becomes quite 
crisp. You then allow it to cool, and when cool grind it. 

This is the process of malting, and contains all the direc- 
tions that are necessary : it would be totally useless, and only 
tend to confusion, to be more speciflc. The time the grain 
will take to germinate and to dry depends entirely on circum- 
stances; if you watch it carefully you will soon learn the 
periods at which to stop the different stages of the process. 

It need scarcely be observed that the more quickly you dry 
grain, and the greater heat you use, the browner and more 
crisp will be your malt. Grain prepared in this manner is 
called high-dried malt If you expose it to a less, and longer- 
continued heat, you produce pale malt. 

It may be impossible to obtain either malt or the means to 
make it; in this case, if you are determined to have beer, you 
may attempt to make it with sugar, — and I have once or 
twice drunk excellent beer, into the composition of which 
neither malt nor hops entered. The sugar is mashed in the 
same manner as malt, in the proportion of sixteen pounds to 
the gallon of water, and then boiled with hops, and fermented 
in the same manner as other beer. 
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Sdbstitittes for hops. — It may be impossible to obtain 
hops, — ^they may be dreadfully dear, or you may not be able 
to buy so many as you want ; in this case it may be as 
well to be provided with a substitute, and quassia wood is 
generally used for this purpose. 

Quassia wood is intensely bitter, ^ves out its bitter princi- 
ple freely to water, and is, in some respects, more wholesome 
than the hop ; but the bitter is of a more medicinal taste and 
has not the flavour so admired in the other, nor will beer made 
with quassia keep so long as that made with the hop. For 
strong and fine ales, intended for keeping, quassia must never 
be used ; but for beer intended for quick consumption, it 
may be employed with advantage, if it is impossible to obtain 
the other. It must be remembered that one ounce of quassia 
is equal to a pound of hops. 



CANDLES. 

Though it may not be always necessary to make your own 
candles, yet you may find it convenient to know how to do so ; 
and it will be a means of using refuse and fat that would be 
thrown away . The apparatus necessary is of the most simple 
kind ; indeed, to operate* on a small scale, nothing more is 
required than a vessel to melt the fat, and a rod or two to sus- 
pend the cottons or rushes. You may, however, make your 
work easier by a little arrangement. 

The best vessel to melt the fat in is a fixed copper, or a 
large oblong boiler (that can be placed upon a brick stove), of 
a size proportioned to the quantity of fat. 

Make a frame, of the same size as your copper, of wood^ 
one inch and a half or two inches square, and cut grooves in 
two of the sides about one inch and a half apart, and opposite 
each other. Procure as many rods as you require, and lay 
them across the frame, an end in each groove ; fix a cord to 
each comer of the frame, and bring them together in the 
middle, so that it is exactly balanced; either fix these m 
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a loop, or fix an iron ring to them. If you cat pieces of cot- 
ton to double the length of your candles, and hang them about 
an inch and a half apart over the rods^ so that both sides are 
equal, you are prepared to commence dipping. If, however, 
your frame be large, you had better use some mechanical 
means to prevent the necessity for your dipping it by hand ; 
as, supposing it to be adapted to a copper one foot and a half 
in diameter, it will hold thirty- eight candles, which, together 
with its own weight, &c., wUl be more than you will be able 
to manage conveniently. 

Screw a pulley into the ceiling, or a rafter exactly over your 
melting vessel, and another two or three feet distant ; pass a 
cord over these pulleys, and fix a weight, sufficient to balance 
the frame filled with candles, at one end, and an iron hook to 
the other. If you hang the frame upon the hook and draw it 
down, the cottons will, of course, descend into the copper, and 
when you lift it up again the weight will keep it suspended. 
If you are likely to make many candles at a time, you had 
better have several frames, so that you may proceed in your 
operations without interruption. 

Melt up any kind of hard fat suitable for your purpose, and 
strain it, while hot, through a horsehair or canvas bag; 
pressing out the fat, either by placing it under heavy weights, 
or by pressure with a wooden pestle. The refuse, which 
is sold under the name of graves, is excellent food for dogs. 
If your fat is very impure you had better strain it into water, 
and let it cool, when the impurities not separated by strain- 
ing, will be found at the bottom of the cake, and may be cut 
off. 

You now re-melt your fat, and when you are going to dip, 
hook a frame, ready loaded with cottons, upon the rope ; damp 
yonr fire a little, and bring the frame down in such a manner 
that the cottons may sink gradually into the fat; let them 
remain to soak a moment or two, and raise the frame out of 
the copper. When the cottons have done dripping, dip tliem 
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agsltii and proceed in this manner dll they are of die size 
required. You now take off the frame and hang it up to dry ; 
hook on another, and proceed in the same manner. When 
the fat has sunk too low for the length of your cottons, yoa 
must either add fresh, and stir up your fire till it is melted, or 
use shorter cottons. Rush- lights are made in the same man- 
ner* The rushes heing dried, three of the sides are stripped 
<A bark, and instead of being put over the rods in equal 
lengths, they are looped to them. 

If you have only a smsll quantity of fat it may be more 
convenient to make mould candles, as, in this manner, you 
may use all ; and I question whether it may not be worth 
while to take out one proper candle mould. If you do this, 
there can be no difficulty in making the candles, as nothing 
more ii necenary than to put a cotton into each of the tubes, 
and pour the fat into the mould. The manner of doing it, is 
thii ; the cottons are cut to double the length of the mould 
and folded exactly in the middle ; the open ends are passed 
through the lower part of the tubes, and the upper, which 
form loops, are secured by wires, which run through them in 
rows. When the candles are quite cold they are taken out in 
the following manner : scrape off all the extraneous fat and 
cut off the loops ; dip the mould into warm water, — ^invert it 
and unscrew the caps, and f "^ candles will be easily removed. 
Both wax and tallow candles may be made in this manner. 



SALTING AND CURING. 

THE PIGS. 

Thb pig is at least one of the most valuable of our domestic 
animals ; it lives on food that others reject, and that would 
otherwise be wasted, while it affords at the same time sub- 
stantial food for the poor, and an article of luxury to the 
rich. There is scarcely any part of this animal that may not 
be converted to some useful purpose. The carcase, head. 
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feet^ liver, heart, kidneys, &c., are cooked either fresh or 
salted. Even the intestines of young pigs are, to some peo- 
ple, an article of luxury, while those of old ones form cases 
for sausages and black puddings, into which the blood is con- 
verted. The fat, melted into lard, is used in a variety of 
ways in cookery ; while the bladder supplies a vessel to keep 
it in. The bristles are used as needles by the shoemaker and 
saddler ; the hairs in hair plaster, and to stuff common mat- 
tresses ; and the bones ground are a good dressing for land. 

When the animal is killed at from six to ten weeks old, it 
is generally baked or roasted whole; from six to fourteen 
stone weight, they are adapted for salting, and when larger, for 
making bacon and h^m. The legs, hands, belly, feet, and 
head, are the parts generally preferred for salting. When, 
however, the animal is large enough for bacon, the legs are 
generally cut off for hams, the sparerib cut out and eaten 
fresh, and the sides are salted whole. 

Pickled Pork. — Cut your pork into pieces to suit the size of 
your pan : rub them well with saltpetre, and then with equal 
parts of bay and common salt, or with common salt alone. Put 
a layer of salt at the bottom of your pan, and lay your pork upon 
it — packing it bjs closely as possible. Then fill all the spaces 
between ihe pieces with salt ; and as it melts, add more. Cover 
it with a cloth. Put a board upon it ; and place heavy weights 
upon it to keep it down. In this manner pork will keep for a 
year or two : but you must take care that it is covered with 
pickle ; or occasionally turned and basted with the liquor — 
changing the situation of the pieces, so that those at the top may 
have their turn at the bottom, &c. 

Bacon. — Having killed a pig sufficiently large for this purpose, 
you cu{ off the head, legs, and chine, lay the side with the skin 
part do^wards upon a flat table, and rub it with a mixture of 
one pari of nitre and fifteen parts of conunon salt. Let it drain 
for two clays, and then repeat the rubbing with fresh salt. Con- 
tinue thifc for fourteen or fifteen days — occasionally turnmg it so 
that it may lie a'ifth of the time on the other side. At the end 
of that time scraj '* very clean — taking care to remove all the 
white froth. Then dry iii well : rub it with some fresh dry salt, 
and hang it up away from a wall, where it may be exposed to the 
smoke of a wood fire, but not in a hot place : or you may, firstly, 
rub it with conunon salt, and lay it on a flat table to drain. In 
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two days torape all the salt off, and put it into a bIuUIow tray with 
the rind Hide downwardii, and rub it with a mixture of one pound 
of common, one peek of bay luUt, and four pounds of coarse sugar. 
When this has dissolved, baste the meat daily with the liquor for 
fourteen days. Then take it out, scrape and dry it, and hang it 
up as before directed. 

If you have much bacon it will be well to have a bacon rack — 
which consists of a number of bars set in a frame and suspended 
from the ceiling by a rope at each corner, so as to be easily raised 
and lowered ; and when up, out of the way of animals and yermin.. 

Ham. — For a flne leg of pork, mix three ounces of saltpetre 
one pound of sugar, and one pound and a half of common salt 
Rub your pork well with this, and let it lie in the pickle lor a 
month — turning and basting it every day. At the end of that 
time take it out : dry it, and hang it in the smoke of a wood 
fire ; or, rub your pork well with two ounces of nitre : then 
mix half a pound of tiay, one pound of common salt, and half a 
pound of sugar, and two ounces of saltpetre. Rub this well in, 
and let your meat lie three days in the brine. Then boil half a 
pound ofiiigar and two nounds of common salt into a strong 
prine with water» Let it ue in this for three weeks — turning and 
basting it daily. Take it out : dry it ; and hang it up in the smoke 
of a wood Are, Pigs* cheeks ana tongues may be cured in the 
same manner. Hams are best kept m very dry bran. If you 
scald the bran, and thoroughly dry it, you will prevent the germs 
of any insects it may contain from quickening. 

PoHK Sausaqbs. — Chop four pounds of lean pork, and two 
pounds of beef suet, very flne. Mix a tablespooniul of powdered 
sweet herbs with the same quantity of sage, finely chopped : add 
one teaspooni^l of ground pepper, and three of salt, and mix the 
whole well together. You may either put the sausage meat into 
skins, or keep it closely packed in a jar. 

Blagk Puddings. — When you are about to kill a pig, and 
intend to make black puddings, boil a peck of groats in water till 
they are tender, and then strain them. Then, having stirred two 
quarts of the blood till it is cool, gradually add the groats, and 
stir them well together. Add a tablespoonful of salt,' a quarter 
of an ounce of powdered cloves and nutmeg, and a little p wdered 
thyme and sweet marjoram. Then chop up some of t) ■) fat of 
the belly of the pig, and mix all well together. Hy^V g scraped 
and washed the guts quite clean, fill them X\ti^v parts with the 
pudding : then pnck them, and bod Ter^' siiov^ \y for an hour. 
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THE SHEEP. 

If your establishment consists of many persons^ you will, in 
all probability, kill your own meat ; indeed, if you are located 
at a distance from a settlement, you may be obliged to do so, 
or go without fresh meat altogether. Sheep, from their size, 
lEU-e adapted for this, but as, in all probability, you would not 
consume a whole sheep while the meat would keep fresh and 
eatable, you had better at once salt some portion of it The 
internal parts, such as the heart, liver, &c., and the head, 
soonest become tainted, and should, therefore, be cooked first; 
and the legs and shoulders are the best parts for salting; the 
neck, loins, and breast, remaining for immediate use. 

To Cure Legs of Mutton for Hams.— Boil eight pounds of salt, 
nine oances of saltpetre, and two pounds of molasses, in four 
gallons of water — taking off the scum as it rises to the top. Then 
rub the meat well with one ounce of nitre and half a pound of 
salt to every eight pounds, and let it lie twenty-four hours. Pour 
the pickle over it, and keep it down with weights. They may 
Temain in pickle from twelve to twenty days, according to their 
size. Then take them out : wipe them quite dry ; and hang up 
in a warm place. Then either hang them in a place exposed to 
the smoke of a wood fire, or by putting them into an oven (at the 
back) and making a wood fire at the entrance. 

Legs of mutton, pork, &c., should be put into pickle with the 
largest end uppermost, as the salt penetrates more perfectly in 
that position ; aud they should be hung up in the same manner. 

Beef. — There are two ways of salting beef: the one to 
rub the salt in, day after day, till the meat is thoroughly im- 
pregnated, the other to put the meat into pickle, and let it 
remain till wanted. If your meat is of a large size, and you 
want it to keep a long time, you must use a combination of 
these methods ; but if you only require your meat corned or 
slightly salted, rub it well with salt and saltpetre, in the pro- 
portion of one pound of the former to one ounce of the latter. 
Lay it in a pan and repeat the rubbing, turning the meat 
every twenty-four hours for four days. 

If your meat is to be kept long, you had better, at the end 

f2 
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«f tlie four dayi, poor a piiife owT h, mrfc Id the amie num- 
ner as ditecCed for mntton tfmif, 

Tonguci may be adied in the Munc iiMDiier; and iftertiicy 

haw been in picUe twdve or fourteoi daya, let tbem be token 
oat and hung np in the smoke of a wood fire, or idaced at tbe 
back of an oren, with a fire made of cobs» wahmfr-bsrk. or 
wahiuta. 



TO PREPARE AND COOK THINGS DRESSED ENTIRE. 

clo^tothp^t i*^^**™^*^ Cat off the neck 

toHJl T^'^Il^r^ enough of skinrS^nt to turn orerto 
vonrfin^^. .^ ^ "^P* '^^ '«««"» *be Kver and gut with 

le^then^li^i^^^^ Then, if for AoOw, cut <^ the 
thL unH^/S! ^ " ^^ "* *^^ ^de, raise theXi, and put 
aSd^h« ^-L?*^ »P«>n- Pot a skewer hi the joint^ihe wW 

to "t^rrtS^irt^^ ntf L* ^^ir^ T' ,^^ ^^s- 

put a dcewer in ♦!;!: • ^^^^ .F '" •* »•<»*'<«', Jeave the legs on: 
aS pwThr.? ^Ti "^^ "^8 = *"<* «•>« legs closTup ; 

put the sSw^ ih™. J2 SSf °° ** "'"»'''* "f tl^ saesman, and 
rizzs^ ^7!r • ^*'';; The same on the other side. Thehver. 

(wTSU-A!! ^'"®' '^"'" ''»'f »° I""" more—which will cook it 

two and a K;Xl^'"^ f- *^* **» •«'»"' «»"J »W one 
you wi* to^Ti^ ^?^ ^°"« "-''«'7 slowly at fi«t. If 
•o-ne pork ^f' P^° '*"^S' """^^^^ «"»« >»««<1. »^i chop 
-alt, ^ mfaf ^h ""^ "•«" = »«««>° it with pepper and 
«age,«vo,^"<,rSfv "^^J?" *««• ^on may add ^der«d 
an ta.lS^v^rt'*^''^' accordmg to taste ; and a Uttle butter i. 
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Geese. — Pick your goose and take out the stubs, and then cut 
the feet off at the joint. Cut off the neck ; but leave some skin. 
Pull out the throat, and tie a knot at the end. With your finger, 
loosen the liver, &c., at the breast end : then cut an opening by 
the side of the vent, and pull them and the entrails out. Beat 
the breast flat : put a skewer through the wing, and draw the leg 
dose up to it. Then put another through the middle of the leg 
and the body ; and the same on the other side. Cut off the vent, 
and cut a hole through which you are to push the rump. Your 
goose must now be well singed, and dredged with flour. It will 
take from three-quarters of an hour to an hour and a quarter 
by a brisk fire, and must be well basted. 

Ducks. — Trussed in the same manner — except that the feet 
are left on, and turned close to the legs. They are generally 
stuffed with sage and onions ; and will ti^e from twenty minutes 
to half an hour to roast. 

Fowls. — Pick your fowl clean. Take out the inside, and beat 
the breast flat. If for boiling, cut off the nails, and tuck the feet 
close to the leg. Cut a hole in the side of the apron, and put the 
legs under it. Put a skewer into the pinion : bring the leg close 
down to it, and put the skewer through the middle of the leg and 
body. The same on the other side. Put the gizzard and liver, 
cleaned, under each pinion, and turn the ends over the back.. 
If you intend to roast your fowl, bring the leg down to the first 
joint of the pinion, which you first skewer down, and skewer it 
through the body. Do the same on the other side. Then skewer 
the small of the leg to the sidesman on each side. They will 
require twenty minutes' boiling — putting them in cold water, and 
must stand twenty minutes in the hot water afterwards. They 
will require nearly an hour to roast. 

Wild Fotn^ — After being properly plucked and cleaned, put 
a skewer into the pinion : pull the legs close to the breast, and 
run the skewer through the legs, body, and other pinion. They 
will take about three-quarters of an hour to roast. 

Pigeons. — Cut off the head. Take out the crop, and all the 
inside but the liver.* Cut off <he toes : make a slit in one of the 
legs, and put the other through it. Draw the legs close to the 
pinions, and' run a skewer throu^ the legs, pinions, and body. 
Put the gizzard under one of the "pinions. Roast twenty or 
twenty-five minutes. 

Woodcocks and Snipes. — Pick them clean ; cut off the first 
joint of the pinions : turn the legs dooe to the thighs, and tie 
them together at the joints. Bring the thighs close to the pinions, 
and ^ewer them to the body. Skm the head, and put it on the 
point of a skewer, with the bill close to the breast. These birds 
are never drawn ; and when roasted, a piecd of toast is put undei^ 
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them to catch the trul. They require about a quarter of an 
hour. 

Larks and small Birds. — Cut off the first joint of the pinions, 
and run a skewer through the middle of as many as you mean to 
cook. They will take ten minutes. 

Pheasants and Partridges. — Pick them. Take out the crop. 
Draw them. Cut off the vent : cut off the first joint of the pinion, 
and wipe them out with it. Put a skewer in the pinion : bring 
the legs close, and run the skewer through the legs, body, and 
other pinion. Put another skewer into the sidesman, and bring 
the legs close on each side of the apron, and run the skewer 
through all. Put the head on the top of the first skewer, with 
the biU fronting the breast. Pheasants will require about forty 
minutes : partridges half an hour. They are served with bread 
sauce. 

Hares*. — Cut off all the legs at the first joint : separate the 
skin of the back, and draw it over the hind legs : then draw it 
over the fore legs and head — separating it with a knife where 
necessary. Cut the under sinews of the hind legs : bring them 
to the fore legs : put a skewer through the hind legs, then 
through the fore, under the joint, and run it through the body. 
The same on the other side. Put another skewer through the 
thick part of the hind legs and body : put the head between the 
shoulders, and keep it in its place with a skewer : tie a string 
round the legs to keep them in their places. Having prepared 
the hare, you stuff it as follows : — Aboutfour ounces of crumbled 
bread ; the same quantity of suet, chopped fine ; the liver boiled 
and shred, fine : about diree ounces of butter ; a sprig of winter 
savory, fine ; some cayenne pepper, and half a nutmeg grated. 
Having put this in, you sew up the flaps. A hare wiH require 
an hour and a half, or three-quarters, roasting ; aixd should be 
basted, first with salt and water, then with milk, and when nearly 
done, with butter. 

Rabbits. — Draw the rabbit. Skin it in the same maimer as a 
hare. Cut the vent open, and slit the legs about an inch on each 
side of the rump. Make the hind lees lie flat, and bring the 
ends to the fore legs. Put a skc .vi * txirough the hind, then the 
fore leg, and then the body. The same on the other side. Bring 
the head round, and put it oa the skewer. A rabbit will take 
about an hour. It may ba stuffed like a hare, leaving out the 
liver — which is to be chopped up and mixed with the gravy, or 
cut up and laid round it. To boil a rabbit, you skewer them 
with the head straight up, the fore legs brought down, and the 

- - ■ - _ ■ ■ - ^■■-■■1— M.^ -I. ■■ , ,.1- .. I 

* In drawing a hare, be sure to take out the vent gut. I have leea 
a whole party disgustetjl by this neglect more than once. 
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hind legs straight They will require three-quarters of an hour ; 
and are served smothered with onion sauce. 

Pigs. — The pig being cleaned of the hairs, and the inside being 
taken out, cut off the four feet at the first joint ; wash it well, 
and make it perfectly dry before you put it down to the fire. It 
may be stuffed with the following seasoning : — Some sage, 
shredded fine ; two teaspoonsful of salt, one of pepper, and bread 
crumbs. It must be put to a brisk fire, and, as soon as it is 
warm, rubbed over with butter : and do this frequently while it 
is roasting. When done — which will be in an hour and a half or 
three-quarters — cut off the head, and take off the collar, ears, and 
jaw. Split the jaw in two : cut the pig in halves down the back, 
and lay it back to back — a jaw on each side, an ear at each 
shoulder, and the collar at the shoulder end. 

To Bake a Pig. — Lay it in a dish : rub it over with butter z 
well flour it ; and butter the dish. When done, take it out : rub 
it over with butter, and put it back again till dry. Cut it up as 
before directed. Skim the fat off the dish in which it was baked, 
and mix a httle gravy with that which will be there, and boil it 
up with a piece of butter rolled in flour. Put it into a dish with 
the brains, and some sage in the belly. 

All poultry must be basted and floured a few minutes before it 
is taken up. 

To KEEP Poultry, Game, &c. — It must be made quite dry, and 
hung up in a dry, but not warm, place. Tie up the neck and the 
vent, and put some charcoal inside. If it is the least tainted^ 
wash it well in pearlash and water, and, when cooked, boil four or 
five lumps of charcoal in the water with it — which will restore iL 

Ck>LD Fowls, Gahe,'&c., may be stewed, hashed, or made into 
pies. In either case, a little ham^ or salt pork, is not only an 
addition, but an improvement. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Brewing. — Beer. — Mangel-Wurzel. — Ginger. — Cider, and Perry, and 
Mead. — Wines. — ^Liqueurs. — Distilling. — Bottling. 

The object of the ale and porter brewers is to make a strong 
And intoxicating liquor, at as little expense of malt and hops 
as possible. Cocculus indicus, nux vomica, grains of para- 
dise, quassia, liquorice, treacle, blue and green vitriol, with 
fifty other drugs, enter into those pleasant compounds called 
ale and porter. The object of the private brewer, on the con- 
trary, is to make a wholesome and pleasant beverage without 
adulteration ; and to do this, good malt, good hops, and good 
water, are essentiaL 

There are two kinds of malt used for brewing,— the high- 
dried and the pale malt ; the former is generally used for 
beer that is intended for immediate use, the latter for the fine 
ales that require age to ripen them. Malt should be ground 
ifour or five days before it is used for brewing. 

New hops are better than old; for though the latter may 
retain as much of the bitter principle, they have lost part of 
the aroma, on which the flavour of the beer depends. 

Water. — The quality of beer depends much upon the kind 
of water that is used ; but in this matter you may only have 
the choice between soft and hard. The bett, at least for the 
finer kinds of ales, appears to be river water that run« over a 
chalky bottom, and that is turbid when disttirbed and agitated. 
If you have a choice, select river water of this kind, or pure 
rain water. 

Utensii^. — If you brew upon a large scale, a certain set of 
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ntensils will be absolately necessary; though y«a may do 
without pumps and underbacks, &c., &c. The following are 
absolutely required, but if you possess the slightest ingenuity 
you may make some of them yourself. 

The first thing is a mash-tub ; and if you have not a pro- 
per one^ a pipe or hogshead may be cut down^ and will answer 
the purpose sufficiently well. This must be mounted on a 
strong stand, sufficiently high to admit under it a proper 
Tessel to receive the wort^ and must have a spigot and faucet 
and a meuk basket, or substitute for them. 

A spigot and faucet is merely a wooden tap; and a meuk 
basket is a wicker basket placed inside the tub, behind the tap 
hole^ to prevent the grains from'clogging up the tap. If you 
have not a spigot and faucet, a large tap may be used for the 
purpose, and if you have not that, procure a piece of hollow 
wood of a proper size, and fit a plug to it, which may be made 
to answer sufficiently well. If you are obliged to find a sub- 
stitute for a meuk basket, you may fix any Idnd of wicker 
work at the back of the tap,— a very little ingenuity will 
manage this. 

Mashino stick.— To make this implement, procure apiece 
of wood, such as a thick broom handle; drill four holes at one 
end, and put pieces of wood about six or eight inches long 
through them, so that they may be an inch and a half apart, 
and connect them by means of two pieces placed parallel with 
the handle. 

Copper. — The same copper may be used for brewing that 
you employ for other domestic purposes, taking care that it is 
perfectly dean. If you have not a copper you may make 
shift with a large boiler. 

Coolers. — These may be made in a very simple manner. 
Procure a piece of thick wood, say five feet long and three 
wide, for the bottom ; two pieces, five feet two inches long and 
six inches wide, for the sides ; and two, three feet long and six 
inches wide, for the ends ; have a strong frame made to fit 
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these whei^ they are properly placed, with grooTCS on the 
inside for wedges. If you place the hottom on a flat surface, 
the sides and ends in their proper places, put on the frame 
and tighten it together with wedges, the sides will hind the 
ends firmly in, and, if the wood is accurately planed, the 
whole will he water-tight. Coolers made in this manner may 
he taken to pieces to he cleaned, and put together, and a little 
water put into them a few hours before they are wanted. 

A Sieve. — If you have not a proper sieve you must use a 
bag made of canvas, in the form of an inverted cone, the 
orifice heing kept open hy means of a hoop. 

Besides these, you will require a pail or two, and one or twa 
large tubs, a bale, and it will add to your convenience if yoa 
have a wooden trough to carry the water from the copper to 
the mash-tub. 

A TuNNER. — This consists of a small wooden tub, with a 
pipe in the middle to go into the bung-holes of your casks ; 
it is used for tunning the beer. 

CiisKs.— The number and size of these will, of course, de- 
pend upon the quantity of beer you brew. 

Having your utensils and malt and hops ready, we will sup- 
pose that you are about to brew, say thirty-six gallons of 
strong ale, and the same quantity of table ale, or thirty-six 
gallons of ale, and sixty-four of table beer, and that your cop- 
per holds thirty-six gallons or more. You will require four 
bushels of malt, and four pounds of hops. 

First get all your utensils ready and quite free from the 
least taint or smell, then fill your copper and light your fire. 

As soon as the water boils put about one third into your 
mash-tub, and let it remain till you can see your face in it, 
and while it is cooling fill up the copper. 

When the water is sufiidently cool you b^n to mash : let 
one person pour in the malt, a little at a time, while another 
mixes it intimately with the water, by means of the mashing- 
stick, so that every grain may be separated, reserving a 
sufficient quantity to strew over the top; you now add the 
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remainder of the water out of the copper, stirring it after 
every fresh quantity. When you have put in forty-four gal- 
lons of water, strew the reserved malt over the top^ and cover 
the tuh up with sacks. 

Wliile one person is doing this^ another had hetter fill up 
the copper and make up the fire, which, of course, will have 
been damped. 

When your mash has stood two hours, you may begin to 
draw it ofi^, which will take about half an hour. 

You have now to boil your beer and mash again: first 
damp your fire^ and then, your first mash being run off, com- 
mence your second in the same manner, being quite as 
particular in separating the grains. Wlien your copper is 
empty immediately put in the wort and hops, and make up 
the fire to bring them to boil. How long your beer ought to 
boil is a matter on which there is some diversity of opinion ; 
but you will find the beer sufficiently boiled when the hops 
are thoroughly saturated with wort and sink to the bottom, 
and this will be in forty or fifty minutes. 

You may consider that, on an average, an hour and a half 
will elapse from the time the beer is put into the copper till it 
is sufficiently boiled, and by that time your second mash will 
be ready to draw off. Having then set it running, and 
placed your sieve or bag over a proper tub or cooler, you begin 
to empty the copper, passing the beer through it so that it 
may be strained from the hops; and, having done this, you 
fill your copper with the second mash, the hops you have 
strained ofi^ and about one third as many fresh ones*. You 
boil tliis in the same manner as the first, and strain it off. 
You have now made your beer, and the next object is to 

* If you have a thermometer, the water should he at 165 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Some of the Yorkshire farmers, who brew capital beer, do 
not boil the hops at all ; but they put them in after the beer has boiled 
half an hour or forty minutes, and then simmer them till they are satura- 
ted with liquid and fall to the bottom. By this means the aroma of the 
hop, on which its peculiar flavour depends, is not driven off by the heat. 

G 
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ferment it ; and this is done by the addition of yeast As soon 
as it has cooled down to blood heat is the proper time for doing 
this, and it should be brought to this state as quickly as possible. 

There are various ways of adding the yeast to produce fer- 
mentation : 6ome mix it with a little of the beer and pour it 
into the remainder ; others put some yeast into a smaU wooden 
bowl, and let it swim on the top of the liquor till it works 
over and gradually mixes with the body of the beer ; others, 
again, put it on a piece of toast, and proceed in the same 
manner. The first of these plans, however, is the simplest 
and the best, and the quantity of yeast employed must depend 
upon the state of the weather, less being required in hot than 
cold ; three oz. may be considered as a maximum, and six oz. 
as a minimum quantity for every nine gallons. 

The time beer will take to ferment depends upon the 
weather ; if that be very hot, you must take care that it is 
not placed in too warm a place, or it may run into the next 
stage of fermentation, the acetous. From three to five days is 
about the range, at the end of that time the hissing noise that 
accompanies fermentation ceases, and the liquor is covered 
with a frothy head of yeast ; this must be carefully removed, 
and the liquor tunned. 

The disturbance occasioned by tunning will, to a certain 
extent, re-produce fermentation, so that you must leave some 
vent for the yeast to run out as it forms. The most cleanly 
method of doing this, is to bore a hole in the top of the mid- 
dle stave in the front of the cask, through which it will run, 
and may be received in a vessel placed underneath. 

When the fermentation has quite ceased, and not before, 
the cask must be bunged up ; but before doing so, fill it with 
some beer you must reserve for the purpose. 

In giving directions for brewing, it is impossible to con- 
sider every point in which you may be obliged to difibr from 
the straightforward plan. Your copper may be too small to 
boil all your beer at once, and you may be obliged to make 
different shifts, for which no specific directions can be given ; 
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if, however, yoa keep the following objects in view, yoa will 
rardv fiiil of success. 

FixsHjf—to get as much strength (if I may use the tenn) 
as possible out of a given quantity of malt To do this the 
water must be sufficiently hot to extract the saccharine matter, 
but not so hot as to convert the malt into a kind of paste. 

Secondly, — to let it infiise a sufficient time ; from two to 
four hours. The smaller the quantity, the longer will be the 
time required for infusion. 

Thirdly, — to impr^nate it thoroughly with the bitter 
principle of the hop. 

Fourthly,— to ferment it ; and lastly, to fill up the casks 
before they are bunged down. If you keep these objects in 
mind, and have good hops, good malt, and good water, you 
can scarcely fail of having good beer. 

Beer may be made of almost any strength ; but you must 
remember to increase the proportion of hops in a ratio to the 
time you intend your beer to keep. 

Substitutes fob Malt. — It may happen that you are 
unable to get as much malt as you require, or that it is a 
tremendous price. Now keep in mind, that if you brew two 
bushels of malt, you may substitute one quarter barley, as it 
will become malted in the process of brewing. A saving in 
this manner will, however, be of less consequence in a colony, 
where there is no malt tax, and scarcely worth while if you 
can procure a sufficient quantity of malt for your purpose. 

A proportion of sugar may also be used, and if judiciously 
managed your beer will be very little, if at all, inferior to that 
brewed with malt alone. 

SuB8TiTC7TE FOR Hops.-— The ale and porter brewers use a 
proportion of quassia in their beer to save hops; and, cer- 
tainly, if they restricted their adulterations to this substance, 
the public would have little cause to complain, as a bitter 
quassia is, perhaps, more wholesome than the hop itself,— not 
containing the narcotic principle which is found in the latter. 
But however wholesome beer made with quassia may be, it 
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will neithei* keep so long, nor has it the same flavour as when 
the hop is employed; it is, therefore, improper for those 
strong ales that require age to ripen, but may be \ised with 
advantage, where hops cannot be obtained, for the lighter 
kinds of beer intended for quick consumption. 

One thing is absolutely essential in brewing, — ^perfect clean- 
liness. Let the vessels used for the purpose not only be 
cleansed for the time, but be always kept clean ; the least taint 
will, in all probability, spoil the whole of your brewing. 
Never let casks be left unstopped ; empty the mash-tub of the 
grains the moment you possibly can ; wash and scrub your 
coolers piece by piece ; and be particularly careful to attend 
to the spigot and faucet and meuk basket. 

If you wish to have a wholesome beverage to drink fresh, 

you may brew in any small quantity, and will require scarcely 

any apparatus:— a large nine-gallon boiler, a half-barrel, and 

8 cooler or two, will be all that are absolutely necessary ; with 

two boilings you may make eighteen gallons of beer, and it 

will be fit to drink in a fortnight or three weeks. The best 

proportions to use will be fifteen pecks of malt, and one pound 

and a quarter of hops. All the boilings may be mixed together, 

and they will make a very good table ale. The quantity of 

hop required will in some measure depend upon the state of 

the weather, and the time the beer is intended to keep. 

Manoel-Wurzel Beer. — ^Very good beer has been brewed 
from mangel-wurzel, in the following manner : — Take a hundred- 
weight of mangel-wurzel ; wash it thoroughly, and clean it with 
a brush. Cut it into small pieces, and boU it for half an hour in 
thirty-six gallons of water. Then strain it, and boil the liquor 
with two pounds of hops for half an hour more, or till the hops 
are thoroughly impregnated with water. Then work it in the 
same manner as beer brewed with malt. If you can subject the 
mangel-wurzel to the action of a press, you will obtain the saccha- 
rine matter more perfectly. 

Cider. — To make cider on a large scale, you will require a 
proper press ; but if you only make a small quantity, such a press 
as described under the head Cheese Making, but having a kind of 
shoot to carry off the liquor, will be sufficient. 

Put your apples into the press — which must be placed over 
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a tub. HAving pressed all your apples, put the juice into 
a tub ; and if the weather be tolerably warm, fermentation 
will, in all probability, take place spontaneously. If it does 
not, you must add a sufficient quantity of yeast to produce it : 
a tablespoonful to every gallon will be sufficient ; and the best 
way of adding it is to mix it with a small quantity of the liquor 
made rather warm, and then added to the rest. 

Let it work till the first stage of fermentation is over, which 
will be known by a cessation of the hissing noise that accompanies 
it. The head must then be carefully removed, and the Uquor 
casked. Let the casks be quite full, and remain open for a day 
or two, till the fermentation re-produced by the agitation of 
tunning has ceased ; fill them up with some cider reserved for 
the purpose, and bung them tightly down. Some people ferment 
the cider in the casks, without using any intermediate tub. 

Perrt— may be made in the same manner. 
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Orange Wine. — Boil six gallons of spring water with twelve 
pounds of best powdered sugar, for three-quarters of an hour, 
with the whites of eight eggs well beaten up. When nearly cold, 
put in six spoonsful of yeast. Add the juice of twelve lemons, 
and the juice and rinds of fifty oranges, taking away the white 
part. Let all these work well together for forty-eight hours: 
then add two quarts of white wine, or one of brandy, and put it 
into your cask. Let it stand in the cask three or four months, 
and then bottle it. 

Raisin Wine. — Put two hundred-weight of raisins, with the 
stalks, into a hogshead, and fill it with water. Let them remain 
a fortnight — stirring it well up every day. At the end of that 
time draw off the liquor, and press out the raisins. Put this to 
the other liquor, and put them into a vessel that will just hold 
it. I^et it stand till it has done hissing or making any noise, and 
then bung it down quite close, and let it stand six months. At 
the end of that time, peg it ; and if it is quite clear, rack it off 
into another vessel. Stop it close, and let it stand three months 
longer, and then bottle it. 

Gbape Wine.— To one gallon of grapes put two quarts of 
water. Bruise the grapes. Let them stand a week, and then draw 
the liquor off clear. To every gallon of wine put three pounds of 
sugar. Put it into a vessel ; and do not stop it down till the 
fermentation is over, which will be known by its ceajsing to make 
a hissing noise. 

BiBCH Wine. — Procure the sap of the birch tree by boring 
holes and inserting little tubes made of wood, just as the sap 

o2 
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begins to rise, and before the leaves appear. When you hare a 
sufficient quantity of this sap, boil it as long as any scum rises — 
skinuning it off as it comes up. To every ^llon put four pounds 
of sugar, and the peel of a lemon cut very thin $ then boil it half 
an hour, still skimming it. Pour it into a tub ; and when nearly 
cold, set it to work with yeast. Let it stand five or six days~ 
stirring it frequently. Get ready a cask just large enough to 
hold your wine : set fire to a brimstone match and throw it into 
the cask, and stop it close till the match is extinguished ; then 
tun your wine into it. Do not bung it down (but just lightly 
cover it) till it has done working ; then stop it close. Let it 
stand three months, and then bottle it. 

Ginger Wine. — Boil seven pounds of Lisbon sugar in four 
gallons of spring water, for fifteen minutes, constantly skimming^ 
it. When cold, add the juice of two lemons, and boil the peels 
with three ounces of ginger, in three pints of water, for half an 
hour. When cold, foanrel it, and add two tablespoonsful of yeast, 
and four pounds of jar raisins. Let it stand open till it has done 
hissing, and then add three drachms of isinglass dissolved in 
water, and bung it close down. In four months, bottle it. 

Ginger Beer. — Boil five pounds of lump sugar in three gallons 
of water, for twenty minutes — skimming off the impurities ; and 
boil six ounces of bruised ginger in one gallon of water, with the 
peel of three lemons. Mix the two boilings together while hot, 
and add (while hot) the juice of six lemons, and one ounce of 
cream of tartar. When nearly cold, put in a little yeast, and 
leave it to work. When it has ceased to work, draw it off clear ; 
and if you wish it to have a very creamy head, add two ounces of 
gum arable dissolved in a pint of water, and immediately bottle 
it in half-pint stone bottles, and tie them over with string. Lay 
the bottles on their side, and in three or four days it will be quite 
ripe. If it gets ripe too quickly for use, put the bottles into cold 
water. If you cannot get lemons, acidulate it to your taste with 
either Goxwell's lemon acid, or tartaric acid ; and if you cannot 
procure these, increase the quantity of cream of tartar. If you 
use either of these acids, put a few drops of essence of lemon on 
a lump of sugar, and mix it with the liquor. You may make 
ginger beer without any of these acids, and may either omit 
Siem altogether, or substitute the juice of the pomegranate, or 
any acidulous fruit that may fall in your way*. 

* As you may not know how to perform tbi», and as the security of 
your corks depends upon its being done properly, I will explain the 
plan. Make a loop with the string, and draw another loop through it ; 
the first loop goes round the neck of the bottle, and the other over the 
eork. Then turn back the ends over the first loop, and tie them. 
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MsAD. — To thirty gallons of pure soft water put &ur gallons 
of honey. Mix them well together. Boil this down till it is 
reduced to about ten gallons— mixing in the scum as it rises. 
Put it into shallow tubs till it is about as warm as new milk. 
Then tun it, and let it remain to work ; and when it has ceased 
to mskke a hissing noise, bung it close down. This makes a very- 
strong, rich wine ; and you may lessen the proportion of honey 
if you wish it to be lighter. 

Cherry Brandt. — Stone eight pounds of black, or Morella, 
cherries, and put them into a gallon of the best brandy. Break 
the stones in a mortar, and put the kernels in also. Cover it up 
close, and let it stand a month or two, and then bottle it off 
clear for use. Some people let the brandy remain on the cherries, 
and use them together. 

NoTEAU. — Put any peach, or apricot, or black cherry kernels, 
into white brandy, and let them remain till the liquor has become 
impregnated with their flavour ; then boil two pounds and a quarter 
of the finest loaf-sugar and one pint of water together to a syrup, 
skimming off the impurities as they rise. When it is quite clear, 
and has the appearance of a thick oil, pour it out into a vessel to 
cool. Then, having filtered your tincture of the kernels through 
blotting paper, mix it in the proportion of one pint of the spirit 
to one pint and a half of the syrup, and you will have a very 
excellent noyeau ; which will be much improved by keeping. 

Peppermint. — Dissolve twenty drops of the oil, or sixty of the 
essence of peppermint, in a pint of strong white brandy. Filter 
it, and mix it with a pint and a half of syrup, made as directed 
under the head Noyeau. 

Aniseed. — Dissolve twenty-five drops of oil of aniseed in a pint 
of strong white brandy, and mix it with a pint of syrup. 

Caraway. — Made in the same way, with the oil of caraway. 

Cloves. — Made in the same way, with the oil of cloves. 

Cinnamon.— Made in the same way, with the oil of cinnamon. 

Raspberry Vinegar. — Put two pounds of raspberries into a pint 
of distilled vinegar : let them macerate twenty-four hours ; then 
press out the liquor. Strain or filter through paper ; and then 
add one pound of sugar to each pint, and boil to a syrup. 
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1p you are about to bottle any quantity of wine or beer, 
you had better provide yourself with the proper apparatus— 
a boot, which consists of a round box made of stiff leather^ 
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a little larger than a bottle, and having a strap to fix it upon 
the thigh ; this is used to prevent waste, as^ if a bottle should 
burst in corking, the liquor will be received in the boot : a 
pair of cork squeezers^ and a wooden mallet. 

Unless for giuger beer, or something to be drunk very 
quickly, and not of much consequence, you will find it eventu- 
ally cheaper to use the very best velvet corks. 

Being prepared with these things, fill the bottles a little 
above the b^inning of the neck, and let them remain a short 
time before you cork them down ; this must be particularly 
attended to in bottling beer, or otherwise so much fixed air 
may be suddenly disengaged that half your bottles will burst, 
unless the beer be very stale, in which case the precaution is 
unnecessary. 

In bottling beer that is wanted to get up quickly, some 
people put in a few grains of rice, a little sugar, or a plum 
or two. 

Your bottles being prepared for corking, place one in the 
boot, select a cork rather larger than the neck of the bottle, 
and compress it with the cork squeezers, then knock it down 
with the mallet, and proceed in the same manner with the 
remainder. 

Having corked your bottles, your next object wiU probably 
be to pack them safely, and to do this you will require plenty 
of sawdust, and some straight, even laths ; put a layer of saw- 
dust upon the floor of your cellar or bin, and on that place a 
row of bottles, with the corks towards the wall ; then put 
another layer of sawdust, so as to fill up all the interstices^ 
and raise half an inch, or, if you have plenty of room, an indi 
above the bottle ; on this put two laths, one near the necks of 
the bottles, and the other about an inch from their bottoms; 
strew another layer of sawdust upon them, and then place 
another row of bottles, with their corks from the walL Pro- 
ceed in this manner till you have packed the whole. 

The reason for placing bottles on their sides is, that the 
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fixed air is prevented from escaping, both from the position it 
assumes^ being lighter than water, and by the corks swelling 
from absorption of the liquid. 

Cider and beer will require tying or wiring over, for which 
see Ginger Beer ; wine is generally done over with wax. 



DISTILLING. 

Distilling is simply evaporating any liquid, and collecting 
the condensed steam, as the lighter parts rise first ; and as 
spirit is lighter than water, if any liquid containing the 
vinous principle, or in plain English, sugar, be submitted to 
this operation, a spirit more or less pure is obtained. 

To distil you require a copper still, or a copper, glass, or 
iron retort; tlie still is generally employed when large quan- 
tities are operated upon, and the retort when only a small 
quantity is required, except in some chemical operations 
in which the retort is always used. We shall say nothing 
about the retort, then, as it is seldom used except for chemical 
purposes. 

The still is divided into three parts :— the body, or that 
part into which the liquid is put; the head, or part that col- 
lects the steam ; and the worm, or spiral tube through which 
it passes, and which is fixed in a tub, filled with water, that 
it may be more readily condensed. If a still be above a cer- 
tain size, it should be provided with a safety-valve. 

The method of using the still is this : — ^the liquor to be 
operated upon is put into the body of the still, taking care 
that it does not come so high as to boil over into the neck, and 
yet sufficiently so that there may be enough liquid left, when 
you have drawn over what you intend, to prevent it from burn, 
ing. Having filled your still and put on the head, you light 
your fire, fix on the worm, and fill the worm tub with cold 
water, and place a vessel to receive the liquor as it passes 
over. 
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As soon as the condensed liquid begins to drop, taste f t^ 
that you may be sure it is not impr^nated with any impro- 
per flavour^ further than is always attendant upon the liquor 
that first comes over. Having ascertained this^ attend to the 
fire^ and take care that it is adapted to the subject of your 
distillation. If you su-e distilling wash for spirits, the liquor 
should just boil ; if the steam passes out of the worm in the 
form of vapour, your fire is too hot, and produces more steam 
than your worm tube can cool, and you must deaden it a little; 
and if the water in the worm tube be warm, draw some off and 
put in fresh cold, and you may throw a sack, or something 
else, dipped in cold water, over the neck of the^tilL 

IVhen you have drawn over what you intend, if you are 
distilling spirits, as soon as it begins to taste weak, damp your 
fire : do not take off the head of the still till the liquor is quite 
cold, but, if it has a safety-valve, remove the weight, and as 
soon as the still is cold let it be thoroughly cleansed. 

Your spirit, whatever it is, will be very impure, and require 
one or two rectifications; and you had better add two ounces 
of potash to every gallon of spirit, and draw it over again 
and again till it is sufficiently strong and pure. Bemember 
that the slower the liquid is drawn over, the stronger will be 
the produce. 

If you have an hydrometer or spirit-gauge, you can, of 
course, easily ascertain the strength of the spirit. If you have 
not, you had better occasionally try its strength by setting 
light to a piece of paper dipped into it. Of course, the better 
it burns the stronger it is. Reserve the contents of the still 
for future operations with fresh liquor. 

In distilling perfumes, remember that the more slowly you 
conduct the operation the more fragrant wiU be the scent. 
The French perfumes are more fragrant, but not so perma- 
nent, as ours; and this arises, not only from their performing 
the distillation more slowly, but, instead of macerating 
the flowers, &c., in the water, or spirits, they are put upon 
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a kind of sieve or tray, above the level of the liquid, and 
the steam percolating through them, seizes only the more 
fragrant and finer parts, leaving the grosser and more perma- 
nent untouched. 

Different substances and liquids, however, require very 
different management—a knowledge of which can only be 
obtained by practice. 

To save freightage, you may have a still-head, with a very 
long neck, fitted to a large kettle or boiler, so that it may be 
used on a common fire ; the long neck preventing the worm 
from coming too near it: or you may have a long tube made 
to fit on the neck when required; or you may find a large 
copper retort, that may be heated on the brick stove mentioned 
under the head Candle-making, a very useful thing; and if it 
has a worm fitted to it, it may be used for all the purposes of 
a still ; but it must have a large aperture and stopper at the 
top for the admission of the liquor. 

The next question is, what are the proper things to be sub- 
mitted to distillation } 

Rum IB obtained by distilling a wash made of sugar, or treacle. 

. Gin — ^£rom barley ; being afterwards distilled with juniper 
berries. 

Brandt — ^from the lees of wine, &e., &c. 

Washes made of beet-root, parsnip, maple sugar, wheat, 
oats, carrots, will all give a certain quantity of spirit of one kind 
or other — in short, anything from which sugar can be obtained. 

Rum is the easiest spirit to distil ; and you proceed in the 
following manner : — Make a wash of coarse sugar and water, and 
distil as long as the liquor is impregnated with spirit. Then re- 
distil it — drawing over only the stronger portion. 

Gin. — Distil a spirit from a wasl) made of barley, and rectify 
it till it is colourless. Put two gallons of spirit, and one of water, 
into a still ; then add two ounces of juniper berries to every 
gallon, and draw over two gallons. 

Lavender Water — Spirits op Lavender. — Lavender flowers 
a sufficient quantity. Water enough to cover them. Proof 
spirit as much as you wish to draw over. 

Spirits of Rosehart.— Rosemary flowers a sufficient quantity. 
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Water to cover them. Rectified spirit as much as you intend to 
draw over. 

Rose Water.— Rose leaves, any quantity. Water, a sufficient 
quantity. Distil over so much as will leave the flowers still wet. 

Peppermint Water. — The same. 

Mint Water. — The same. 

T Essential Oils. — If you are disposed to distal essential oils, 
Vyou had better macerate the substance to be acted upon in 
salt and water for twenty-four hours, and then distil over with a 
very strong heat. The essential oil will be found swimming upon 
the top of the liquid that comes over, and must be separated by 
means of a separating funnel, or in the following manner : — Take 
a pewter pot ; make a small hole near the bottom (close to it), 
and fit a peg to it. Put the liquid you wish to separate into this 
vessel, and let it stand a few minutes, when the oil will swim at 
the top. Take out the peg and let out the water — stopping up 
the hole as soon as that has run off. 

Of course, it would not be worth while to distil essential oils 
Unless on a tolerably large scale, and for sale. The small quan- 
t;ity any family could possibly require for their own consumption, 
would never be worth either the expense or the trouble. With 
regard to spirits, and some of the medicinal waters, the case may 
be different ; and as they are less trouble, and more useful, it 
may answer your purpose to prepare them. Upon the whole, 
you will find a still a very useful addition to your conveniences. 

If by any chance you wish to distil vinegar, you must either 
use a glass retort, or a copper worm, as the pewter worms usually 
employed would render it opaque and mothery. 
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CHAPTER V. 



RECIPES. 



Blacking, Cheap. — Mix two ounces of ivory black, an ounce 
and a half of sugar, two teaspoonf uls of oil, a quarter of an ounce 
of oil of vitriol, and half a pint of beer. 

Blacking, Liquid. — Mix one pound of ivory black, four ounces 
of lamp black, and a quarter of a pint of oil ; add two ounces of 
oil of vitriol, and cover up for six hours. Then half a pound 
of moist sugar, and a gallon of vinegar. 

Blacking, Paste. — Mix half a pound of ivory, two ounces 
of lamp black, three ounces of oil, and one ounce of oil of 
vitriol. Let it stand covered up, and add enough vinegar to 
bring it to a proper consistence. 

BooT-Top Liquid. — Add half an ounce of spirits of salts to half 
a pint of milk. Pour it clear from the curd, and add four or live 
grains of coccinella, if you wish your leather to have a pink 
cast. 

Bonnets, Straw, to Clean. — Straw bonnets are cleaned in a 
variety of different ways. A weak solution of oxalic acid : by 
putting them into a box, and subjecting them to the fume of 
sulphur, &c. 

Beetles, to Destroy. — Fill their holes with quicklime, and 
sprinkle it wherever they infest. 

Bugs' Poison. — Mix mercurial ointment and turpentine to 
the thickness of cream, and paint over the joints, &c., of the 
bedsteads ; or dissolve twenty grains of corrosive sublimate in 
two ounces of spirits of wine, and add half a pint of spirits of 
camphor, and wash the joints, &c. 

Black, Lamp — Is made by catching the smoke of burning oil, 
or fat, on tin or earthen plates. It is then scraped off ; and if 
intended for painting, or making blacking, should be burned in 
a covered vessel to get rid of the oil it contains. 

Black, Ivort.— Made by burning hard bones in a covered 
vessel : dien burning the charcoal again^ and powdering it. 

u 
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Bekb, Stalb — TO Rbcoteb. — Add a small quantity of carbonate 
of soda, or potash : the former is the most pleasant. 

Card-board — Is made by damping sheets of white paper with 
very thin paste — laying them one upon another till they form a 
proper thickness, and then putting them flat, under a press or 
heayy weights. Yon may make card-boards of any substance 
you choose, and may use any old paper that is not torn, for the 
purpose. 

Cascarilla Bark. — A small piece of this bark put upon hot 
iron, gives out a scent very similar to musk, and is an excellent 
perfume to overcome disagreeable smells. 

Cayenne Pepper. — Put a layer of flour at the bottom of a dish, 
then put a layer of capsicums, and then another layer of flour, 
and so on — covering the whole with flour. Dry this in a slow 
oven ; and when the capsicums are crisp, either take them out 
and powder them separately, or with part of the flour. 

Celert, Essence of. — Digest four ounces of bruised celery 
seed in half a pint of spirits of wine for fourteen days : filter, 
and keep the essence in a well-stopped bottle. 

Clean — Brass. — Rub it first with some very weak yitriolic 
acid, and then polish with rotten-stone and oil. 

Clean — Inside of Tin Pots, &c. — Pour a little oil of tartar 
into the vessel : let it remain a short time, and then wash it three 
or four times with water. 

Clean — Silver and Plated Articles. — If much tarnished, 
boil them in hartshorn shavings and water, and afterwards polish 
with spirits and whitening. 

Clean — Pots de Chahbre. — The disagreeable for that accumu- 
lates on these vessels may be removed by pouring either sulphuric 
or muriatic acid into them, and washing them afterwards with 
cold water. 

Cold Cream.— J^elt two ounces of white wax, six drachms of 
spermaceti, and one ounce of almond oil, by a veiy gentle heat. 
Rub them in a warm mortar till they are intimately mixed ; 
adding, from time to time, small quantities of rose or some other 
scented water, till the ointment looks like cream. Then put it 
into a jar, and cover it with rose water. 

Camphor, to Powder. — To powder camphor, it is necessary to 
add a few cbops of spirits of wine, or very strong brandy. 

Cement for China. — Grind some flint glass to a fine powder, 
and then grind it well with the yolk of an egg. China joined 
with this will withstand boiling water. 

Cement, Universal. — Curdle some milk by means of spirits of 
salts : pour off the whey, dry the curd, powder it, and mix with 
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an equal weight of powdered quicklime. This must be kept in 
small well-stopped bottles ; and when used, mixed with warm 
water. 

Cehemt, Common. — ^White of egg and white lead well mixed 
together. 

Dte^ Blue. — Dissolve indigo in sulphuric acid by means of 
heat : pour the Uquid off from the dregs, and dilute according to 
the colour you require. 

Dte, Gbeen. — ^Boil fustic or saffron in soft water : strain the 
decoction. Dip your cloth to be dyed green, first in this and after- 
wards in a mixture of the solution of indigo and this decoction. 

Pink — ^With coccinella, set with alum. 

Yellow. — Fustic or saffron boiled in soft water. 

Destruction of Ants. — See Ants. 

Eau de Cologne. — ^Rectified spirits of wine, ten drachms ; 
essence of bergamot, oil of rosemaiy, each two drachms ; essence 
of lemon, twenty drops ; essence of oi*ange flower, twenty drops. 
Let it stand three days, and add spirituous honey water. 

Eau de Luce. — Castile soap, ten grains ; oil of amber, twenty 
drops ; spirits of wine, one ounce ; solution of ammonia, half an 
ounce. Mix. 

Fly Water. — Infuse half an ounce of quassia in a pint of boil- 
ing water for two hours : strain, and add a little sugar or honey. 
Put it into shallow vessels in different parts of the room. 

Filtering. — I have frequently seen people put to some incon- 
venience from not knowing how to manage this simple operation. 
Fold a square piece of filtering or common blottins paper into 
the form of a triangle : fold this again, and you will form a cone. 
Open this and put it into a funnel, and pour the liquid you wish 
to filter into it, and it will pass through quite clear and transparent, 
the dregs being left on the paper. 

Grease Spots, to Remove, from Silk. — If the silk is of a light 
and delicate colour, it is almost impossible to remove grease from 
it without somewhat injuring its appearance. The best means is 
to scrape some French chalk over the spots : let it remain for a 
day or two, and then brush it out. If, however, the silk is not 
of a delicate colour, you may remove the spots with spirits of 
turpentine ; or if black, by hartshorn. 

Grease Spots from Woollen. — Grease spots may be taken 
out of woollen by means of spirits of hartshorn. 

Grease from Wood and Stone. — If you can obtain fullers' 
earth, it is the best application. It should be mixed with water, 
and put on in the form of a paste, hot. If you cannot get this. 
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jaa may use oil of tartar, or salt of tartar. If these stain the 
wood brown, wash it with a little diluted vitriolic acid. 

Gum. — Many kinds of gnm are eqnal to the common gnm 
aiabie : such as that from the apple, cherry, plum, &c. If you 
have any of these trees, yon will find ic worth while to preserve 
the gums. 

GuifPOWDEiL — Under certain circumstances, yon may not be 
able to obtain a supply of this ver}' necessary article. At the 
same time, it is more than probable that you may have two of the 
ingredients in the house, and the other (charcoal) you may easily 
make ; and rather than do without you may feel disposed to 
try your hand at compounding it yourself. I have myself made 
it without other apparatus ti^n a pestle and mortar, and a 
ffleve; and there can be no reason why any one else should 
not do the same. The best gunpowder is made of nitre, salt- 
petre, and charcoaly in the following propordons: — Charcoal, 
three parts ; nitre, seven parts ; and sulphur, two parts. Pow- 
der them separately, and mix them togetiier in a stone mortar ; 
and with a wooden pestle adding gradually a sufficient quan- 
tity of water to make a paste. Then grain it by rubbing 
through a finer or coarser sieve, according to the fineness of the 
powder you require. Dry the powder by spreading it thinly on 
tin or earthen plates, exposed to the sun and air, but g^oarded 
from the wet ; and finish it in a tray, placed over a vessel of 
boiling water in such a manner that the steam cannot affect it 
with £unp. Gunpowder damaged by wet may be mixed up into 
a paste and re-grained. 

Herbs. — Sweet and other herbs may be preserved for a long 
time by drying them quickly, powdering them, and preserving in 
closely-stopped bottles. If the operation of drying is properly 
managed, they will lose very little of their flavour or smell. 

Ink. — Put half a pound of galls, coarsely powdered, and four 
ounces of logwood, in very small pieces, into a stone bottle. Pour 
upon them a gallon of boiling rain water, and let it stand in a warm 
place (closely corked) for a fortnight, shaking it frequently. 
Pour off the clear liquid into a bottle containing two ounces of 
green vitriol, a quarter of an ounce of blue vitriol, a quarter of a 
pound of moist sugar, and four ounces of gum arable. Let it 
stand a few davs, shaking now and then, and it will be ready for 
use. You had better add four ounces of brandy. If properly 
made, this is an excellent ink, without the plague and trouble 
of boiling ; it will cost about 28. 6d, a gallon. 

Ink, Japan. — Boil one pound of galls and eight ounces of log- 
wood in two gallons of rain water down to eight pints. Strain 
while hot, and add four ounces of green vitriol dried over the 
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fire till it is white, one ounce of blue vitriol, eight ounces of gum, 
and six ounces of moist sugar. Let it stand in a warm place till 
all the ingredients are dissolved, and then add six ounces of 
brandy. 

Ink, Rep. — Boil two ounces of Brazil wood and ten grains of 
coccinella (if you have it^ in two pints of vineear to a pint and a 
half. Strain, and add half an ounce of alum (roche, if possible), 
and half an ounce of gum. 

Ink, Blue.— Dissolve indigo in sulphuric acid with heat, and 
dilute the solution with water, and add half an ounce of gum to 
the pint. 

Ink, Marking. — Dissolve a hundred grains of lunar caustic 
and ten grains of sap green in an ounce of pure soft water, for the 
ink ; and half an ounce of soda in three ounces of water, adding 
a few grains of coccinella, and an ounce of gum, for the pounce. 
To use it, wet the linen with the pounce, and dry it. Then glaze 
it with ^e handle of an ivory knife : after writing^ with the 
ink, expose it to the sun and air. And as soon as the ink has 
turned black, wash out the pounce. 

Ibon, to Remove Rust of. — Melt a pound of lard, and add 
half an ounce of powdered camphor, stirring it till it is dissolved. 
When nearly cold, add as much black lead as will make it of a 
slate colour. Paste this over the iron : let it remain on twenty- 
four hours, and then let it be rubbed off. 

Iron, Sulphate of — Green Vitriol. — You may want this 
preparation to make ink, or to dye with, and not be able to 
procure it without sending some distance. If you have any oil 
of vitriol, dilute it with three times its quantity of water, and 
throw any small pieces of old iron you may have into it. Four 
the solution off (when the acid is saturated with iron,) into a shallow 
dish, and expose it to the action of the sun and air, but under 
cover. Spontaneous evaporation will take place, and in a short 
time, crystals of the salt will be found at the bottom of the vessel. 

Iron-moulds. — To take out iron stains, wet the linen, and put 
the part stained upon a pewter vessel as hot as you can make it. 
Then rub the stains out with tartaric acid, salt of lemons, salt of 
sorrel, or diluted spirits of salts. 

Leather, to Waterproof. — Melt together, over a slow fire, a 
pint of boiled oil, two ounces of yellow wax, two ounces of turpen- 
tine, and half an ounce of Burgundy pitch, till they are thoroughly 
combined. Rub this well into the leather while hot ; and when 
it has dried, repeat the rubbing again and again, as long as 
the leather will absorb it. Put the leather by till quite dry, 
and it will not only be waterproof, but as elastic as a glove. 

Leather, to Waterproof. — Sponge the leather over with a 
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solution of Indian rubber in naphtha, and repeat it as long as the 
leather will absorb it. 

Leather, Light-coloured, to Clean. — Dissolve an ounce of 
oxalic acid in as little boiling water as will take it up : add it to 
a pint of milk : separate the curd by straining. Used to clean 
saddles, and should be labelled. Poison, 

Lozenges. — Powder the finest lump sugar till it is as fine 
as flour. Sift it, and then add a sufficient quantity of thin 
gum water (tragacanth is best) to make a paste. This may be 
mixed with anything required to form the different kind of 
lozenges ; and then rolled flat and cut out with a stamp. They 
are then dried gradually in an oven. They may be made about 
twenty to the ounce. 

Lozenges, Peppermint. — Ten drops of the oil to the ounce. 

Lozenges, Ipecacuanha. — Two grains of ipecacuanha, fifteen of 
tartaric acid, and half a drop of attar rose. 

Lozenges, Ginger. — Ginger, twenty-four grains to the ounce. 

Lozenges, Cayenne. — Forty drops of tincture of capsicum to 
the ounce. 

Lozenges, Magnesia. — Twenty grains ofmagnesia to the ounce. 

Lozenges, Nitre. — Ten grains to the ounce. 

Lozenges, Croton. — Nine drops of croton oil to the ounce. 

Lemon Squeezers. — You may easily make a pair of these, and 
they will be useful for a variety of purposes. Procure two pieces 
of wood nine or ten inches long, three wide, and one and a half 
thick. Cut off an inch at each side to the extent of six or seven 
inches, and put a pair of hinges flat on the broad ends. 

Matches, Sulphur.— Common matches are made by cutting 
thin pieces of deal to a point, and dipping them into melted brim- 
stone. 

Matches, Ptroligneous. — Cut very small matches of wood, 
and dip the ends into melted brimstone, and then into a compo- 
sition of one part of oxymuriate of potash, one of nitre, and three 
of sulphur, mixed into a paste with water. They are lighted by 
dipping into a bottle containing oil of vitriol, which may be pre- 
vented running out by the addition of asbestos or spun glass. 

Matches, Lucifer. — Bichloride of pota8h,|one part ; antimony, 
two parts ; mixed up with thin sugar and water to the consistence 
of a paste, into which the matches are to be ^dipped, and then 
thoroughly dried. 
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Marble, to Clean. — Paint it thickly over with a mixture of 
oil of tartar and quicklime made as thick as cream. Let it 
remain on four days, and then waflh it off with boiling water. 

Milk of Roses. — Peel and blanch an ounce and a half of sweet 
almonds : beat them into a paste, adding very gradually ten 
ounces of rose-water. Strain it, and add one drachm of oil of 
almonds, ten grains of salt of tartar, and two ounces of spirits of 
wine, in which one drachm of Castile soap and fifteen grains of 
white wax and spermaceti have been dissolved, and two ounces of 
orange-flower water. Let it stand three days, and pour it off clear. 

Oils, Scented. — Select any flower with the scent of which you 
wish to impregnate the oil. Strew some of them in a basin, and 
then put a layer of cotton, saturated with olive, or nut, or poppy 
oil, upon them. Then put another layer of flowers, and then one 
of the oiled cotton, and so on. Stand the basin in the sun ; and 
when the oil has imbibed the scent, press the whole with a pair 
of lemon squeezers ; and if you want it stronger scented, repeat 
the operation with fresh flowers. 

Oil of Tartar. — Pour two pints of boiling rain water upon 
four ounces of salt of tartar, and pour six pints of the same upon 
a pound of freshly unslacked lime. Mix them, and put them by 
in a covered vessel till cold ; then strain through calico. Oil of 
tartar is useful for a variety of purposes named in the body of the 
work : to clean the inside of tea-pots, oil-lamps, oil-cans, pewter, 
&c., &c. ; but must be labelled. Poison. 

Oil, Poppy. — Bruise the seeds, put them into a horse-hair bag, 
and press out the oil by means of a powerful press. Set it by tUl 
the fseculences subside, and filter through horse-hair. 

Oil of Sunflower Seed.— Proceed in the same manner. The 
cake is excellent food for poultry, game, and cattle, &c. 

Oil of Nuts. — Proceed in the same manner. Does not coagu- 
late with cold. 

Oil of the Palma-Christi Seed, Castor Oil. — Soak the seeds 
a short time in cold water, that you may remove the peel easily. 
Then take away the spur of each seed, and proceed as directed 
under the head. Poppy oil. 

Pomatum. — Meltmutton suet in warm water : let it coo1,and then 
add an equal portion of prepared lard. Melt these together, and 
when nearly cold, add any kind of scent. 

Pomatum, Marrow. — Take the marrow out of the bones of a 
leg of beef and melt it in water, and strain into cold water. 
When cold, scrape off any impurities from the bottom, and wash 
it again and again in cold water. Re-melt it, and add (if the 
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weatlier is verjf hoi) one dndnn of wliite mx to each ounce ; 
and when nearly oold, any aeented oil yon may choose. 

PoMATCM, Paui. — ^Prepared saety one ounce ; lard, fire oonoes ; 
yellow wax, a quarter of an ounce ; pahn oil, half an ounce. Melt 
these together, and when nearly cold, add essence of hergamot 
half a drachm. 

Potato Chebsb. — Boil some good white potatoes ; peel, and 
reduce them to a pulp : add some salt, and enough of sour milk 
to form a dough : knead the whole well together. Cover it up, 
and let it remain a few days ; then knead it up again, and diyide 
it into cheeses. Place them upon baskets, or some kind of wicker- 
work, to drain off the superfluous moisture. Diy them in the 
shade, and pack them up excluded from the air. They will keep 
for years. 

Paper, Glass. — Damp some sheets of cartridge paper, and 
ooTcr it over with a coat of glue (thin). Then powder some flint 
glass very fine, and sift it regularly over it. Thick linen may be 
prepared in the same way both with glass and emery, and serves 
excellently to clean irons, &c., not wearing out so soon as paper. 

Paper, Emert. — Prepared with emery in the same manner as 
the glass paper. It may be made of different degrees of fineness. 

Paper, SAifD.-^Prepared in the same manner, with the fine white 
sand. 

Paper, Flint. — Prepared in the same manner, with powdered 
flints. 

Paper, Oiled. — Procure some strong cartridge paper, and 
sponge it with linseed oil. As soon as the first coat is dry, do it 
over again ; and if you do not mind the last coat being of a deep 
colour, you had better use boUed oil. Oiled paper is a good 
substitute for glass, particularly for garden frames, &c., and with 
care will last a considerable time. 

Tracing Paper.— Prepared in the same maimer as the last, 
except that white paper is used. 

Powder, Hair. — Starch (not coloured), powdered very fine, 
and sifted. 

Powder, Violet.— Common hair powder, three parts ; powdered 
orris root, one part. 

Powders, Ginger Beer. — Carbonate of soda, thirty-five 
grains ; ginger, seven grains ; and powdered sugar, one drachm in 
each blue : and tartaric acid, half a drachm, in each white paper. 

Powders, Seidlitz. — Carbonate of soda, thirty grains, tartrate 
of soda, one drachm and a half in each blue, and tartaric acid, 
half a drachm in each white paper. 
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PowDEBS, Soda. — Carbonate of soda, thirty-fire grains in each 
blue, and tiurtaric acid, thirty grains in each white paper. 

Powders, Lemonade.— Carbonate of soda, fifteen grains, sugar, 
one drachm and a half in each blue paper ; tartaric acid, thirty 
grains in each white paper. 

Powder, Fumigating.— Powdered cascarilla bark, one ounce ; 
powdered, 6. Benjamin, two drachms : to be mixed. A small 
quantity to be thrown on a hot shovel. 

Powder, Tooth Camphor, one drachm. To be powdered by 

adding spirits of wine. Then add carbonate of soda, two drachms, 
powdered orris, powdered myrrh, powdered catechu, each five 
drachms, cuttle-fish shell, dned, and very finely powdered, six 
drachms. Mix. 

Powder, Tooth. — Camphor, one drachm ; carbonate of soda, 
two drachms ; powdered myrrh, four drachms. To be mixed. 

Powder, Tooth. — Myrrh, one ounce ; cream of tartar, two 
drachms; cuttle-fish shell, dried, and finely powdered, eight 
ounces. Mix. 

Powder, Tooth. — Charcoal, very finely powdered and sifted. 

Percussion Caps. — Caps ready filled are apt to become injured 
by exposure to damp, and a variety of causes. You will find it 
better, if you have a percussion gun, to take out the caps unfilled, 
and fill them yourself. If you choose to prepare your own 
powder, it is done in the following manner : — You will i*equire 
bi-chlorate of potash, and crude antimony. Mix two drachms of 
bi-chlorate of potash and three of antimony intimately together ; 
but be sure to damp them, so as to form a paste, before you do 
so. (I once had a large quantity explode, merely from the pres- 
sure of the pestle upon the mortar.) Having thoroughly mixed 
them, (and if you add a very small quantity of sugar, it will make 
them grain better,) rub through a sieve, and dry in the same 
manner as reconmiended for gunpowder. 

Sealing- Wax. — It would be useless to give directions for 
making sealing-wax composed of resins and gums, the emigrant 
has little chance of being able to procure. Nor would it be 
worth his purpose to make it at all, if he could buy it ready 
made. It is only under certain circumstances that he will 
require it, and then it need not be superfine, 

Sealing-Wax. — Resin, one pound ; gum lac, half a pound ; 
rermilion, a sufficient quantity to colour it red : or dried lamp 
black, to make a black wax. 

Stains for Wood.— The staining of shelves, tables, bed-steads, 
&c.y adds much to their neatness, if made of common wqod ; and. 
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in some cases, may not be a bad snbstitate for paint You may, 
if you choose, impregnate yoor stain with some soluble poison, 
such as oorrosiTe sublinuite, which will, to a certain extent, keep 
the wood free from the attacks of insects. 

SiAiif , Black. — Wash the wood with a strong decoction, made 
by boiling one pound of logwood and half a pound of galls in four 
quarts of water to three, and put on boiling hot. Do it over two 
or three times, and then sponge it with a solution of two ounces 
of green and half an ounce of blue vitriol, in two pints of water, 
till it is of as deep a black as you require. 

Stain, Yellow. — Dissolve rusty iron in spirits of salts : dilute 
it with water, and sponge your wood with it, &c. 

Stain, Green. — By sponging the wood, firstly with a decoction 
of saffron, and then with the solution of indigo. (See Blue.) 

Stain, Blue.— Stain with the solution of indigo properly- 
diluted. 

Stain, Red. — ^Dissolve 6. Dragon in spirits of wine, and put on 
hot. 

Stain, Red. — Stain with a solution of orchil, hot, and then 
wash with some diluted acid. 

Smelling Salts. — If you have not the carbonate of ammonia, 
powder some sal ammonia, and mix it with an equal part of salt 
of tartar. 

Stbasbubg BiTTTER. — Boil a pound of calves' Uver, and beat it 
into a pulp, with three-quarters of a pound of butter, two ounces 
of garlic or onion, rasped very fine. Beat the whole well together 
with pepper, salt, and any kind of spice you have, and the 
flavour of which you like. The real Strasburg butter is made 
with the liver of geese, and the birds are nailed to the floor by 
the web of the feet, and stuffed with food to increase the size of 
that part. 

Straw, to Plait. — Plaiting straw, or rushes, &c., may form a 
useful occupation for the younger branches of a Csmily ; and it is 
one that the youngest children may manage. Straw may be plaited 
for bonnets, hats, mats, baskets, &c., either whole or split 
Rushes may be used for the latter purposes ; and as the principle 
of plaiting all is the same, I will describe the most difficult — Uie 
pluting split straw for bonnets. Select the finest and whitest straws ; 
cut off all the knots ; sort them into sizes ; and then run them 
through a straw splitter. Put your straws into water. Take four, 
double them obliquely. Hold them between the fingers and thumbs 
of each hand — the polished side of the straw being next you on 
the right hand. Pass the outside straw on the l^t hand behind 
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the one next to it^ and before the others, and draw it tight. Vto- 
ceed in the same manner with the outer straw on the right hand, 
then again on your left. When your work is fixed, turn back 
one of the straws on the right side, so that it may be left out 
—leaving only seven. You proceed turning the outside straw, 
first of one side and then of the other, behind the one next to it, 
and before the others. When you want to join a straw, wait till 
the one requiring it, is the second on the left hand : then place a 
fresh one behind it, the smooth side from you, and turn the outer 
one round both ; and the next time you pass the straw from that 
side, turn the short piece back, and leave it out. By proceeding 
in this manner, the ends will be on the same side, and, when you 
have finished plaiting, are to be cut off. The whole directions 
for plaiting, after the work is commenced, are contained in the 
following distich, with which the Buckinghamshire children 
accompany then: work : 

Under one and over two. 
Pull it tight, and that will do. 

The particular knack of plaiting can only be acquired by prac- 
tice ; but you must take care, in turning the straws round, to fold 
them backwards at a regular angle. Rushes may be plaited in 
the same manner ; and whether you use seven, nine, or eleven 
straws, the principle is the same. With ingenuity you may 
diversify the mode ; but it would be useless to describe the method 
of performing ornamental plaiting in a work of this kind. You 
should take out straw splitters ; they cost about one shilling 
each. After the work is plaited, it will still .require to be 
trimmed ; the ends are to be cut off, and the edges pressed and 
flattened ; and as you are not likely to have a proper mill, you 
had better damp it and press it with a heavy flat or box iron. 

Strup.— You will find it useful to have syrup ready made, for 
lemonade, punch, &c., and to prepare some other things, such 
as liqueurs, &c. Boil two pounds and a half of sugar in a pint of 
water, skimming off the impurities as they rise, tiU the solution 
resembles a clear oil. 

Snails and Slugs, to Destbot and Banish. — Neither snails 
or slugs will come near the soot of coal, or places sprinkled with 
the following composition : — Pour a gallon of boiling water upon 
four ounces of quicklime and six of sulphur. 

Stasch, Wheaten. — Beat the wheat in water with a wooden 
pestle, or something of the kind, till it becomes a pulpy and 
glutinous mass resembling bird-lime ; washing it repeatedly with 
&esh portions of water. Let these different waters be put by 
and allowed to settle, and the starch will be found at the bottom. 
Pour off tiiie liquid, and leave the starch in shallow trays to dry. 
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StABCH, PocATOu — GfesD and peri aome clear white potatoes : 
eat them up into smali pieeea, ami beat them in the aame maimer 
as above, in water, and the starch will be found at the bottom, 
and may be dried in the same manner as the wheaten starch. 

VAiunsHBS — ^Are solutions of different resins, in different pro« 
portions, in spirits of wine or oU, and are employed to protect 
paint, &c^ finnn the action of the air. They are of different 
kinds, some hard, others soft ; some adapted for out, and some for 
inside work; some for wood, some for paper, and others (in 
which case tiiey are called hu^a«8) for metals. As a general 
role, any kind of rean soluble in ^irits or oQ, and insoluble in 
water, is adapted for vamish. The resins usually employed are 
oopal, mastic lac, gum juniper, gum sandarach, gum olibanum, 
resin, &c., and the menstrua, spirits of wine, ^irits of turpentine, 
and linseed oil. The conmionest kind of Tarnish is made by 
dissolving resin in spirits of turpentine ; and this may be used 
for common inside work. For fine outside work, such as 
carriages, oopal varmsh is used. Any specific directions 
for making vanushes would be useless. The gums employed 
possess different degrees of hardness, and may be mixed in pro- 
portions according to the purpose for which the varnish is 
required. 

Gum, Copai. — Hard, transparent, and colourless. To'dissolve 
it, first dissolve an ounce of camphor in half apint of spirits of wine ; 
add the gum in small pieces, put it into a Florence oU flask, with a 
cork having a groove cut in it, adapted to the neck. Heat it by 
immersing the lower part of the flask in an iron vessel full of sand ; 
and let it boil' so that you can count the bubbles as they rise. 
Do not take out the cork till the varmsh is quite cold. 

Gum, Mastic. — Is hard, transparent, and nearly colourless. 
Soluble in rectified spirits. 

Gum, Lac. — Not so hard as mastic ; of a red colour ; semi- 
transparent ; soluble in spirits of wine. There are three kinds, 
seed, sheet, and tear lac. 

Gum, Juniper. — About the same hardness ; more transparent 
and colourless : soluble in spirits. 

Gum, Sandarach. — ^Yery similar. 

Wash, White. — Washes are made by mixing whiting and 
water with a sufficient quantity of size to make them adhere to 
the surface of the wall. If vou cannot procure size or glue, you 
may form a very good substitute in the following maimer : — Peel 
and bruise some potatoes : pour boiling water upon them till you 
form a thick mixture : pass this through a fine sieve, and mix it 
with the wash. 

Wash, White. — Pour boiling water upon whitening, and stir 
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it Up till it forms a thick cream. Then add a Bufficient quantity 
of melted size, or of glue, dissolved in water. 

Washes, Coloured. — Yellow, hy adding yellow-ochre to white- 
wash, or by using ochre instead of whitening. Blue, by adding 
indigo, or powder blue. Black, by using lamp-black. Green, 
by a mixture of ochre and indigo with the white. The different 
shades of Brown, with purple brown, Spanish brown, and Venetian 
red ; Roman umber, raw umber, &c. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Materia Medica. — Medicine-Chest. — ^Pharmacopoeia. — Prescriptions. 

If yoa settle at a distance from atown, you should prepare 
yourself to meet such cases of disease or accident as may occur 
to yourself or to the memhers of your estahlishment^ not only 
by having a proper assortment of medicines, surgical instru- 
ments^ &c., but by acquiring such a knowledge of the arts of 
medicine and surgery as will, to a certain extent, render you 
independent of professional assistance; as, however healthy a 
country may be, it will not be altogether exempt from disease, 
and certainly not from accidents ; while you may not be able 
to obtain the assistance of a medical man without considerable 
trouble, delay, and expense, if at all. 

I am aware that medicine- chests, adapted, or rather mis- 
adapted, for the use of different^sized families, may be procured 
ready-filled and arranged, but they rarely contain such an 
assortment of drugs as will be found useful ; the object appear- 
ing to be, rather to fill a certain number of r^;ular-sized 
bottles and jars, than to afford a supply of really useful 
medicines. Many things are included, that, if not altogether 
useless, are unnecessary, while the quantities of the really 
useful drugs are wofully deficient. It is of consequence to 
the emigrant that the contents of his medicine-chest should 
not only be selected with judgment, but in efficient quantities, 
for though it may fortunately happen that little medicine be 
required, he should be prepared lest a good quantity may. 
The foUowing is a plan of what I consider an efficientmedicine- 
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chest for a family of moderate extent^ who may not have an 
opportunity of replenishing it for two or three years. 

The medicines ahsolutely required are, emetics, purgatives, 
anodynes or narcotics, and tonics ; and by a judicious manage- 
ment of these, you may produce febrifuges, diaphoretics, and 
diuretics. To these, however, to save confusion and the 
necessity for substitution, add a few more; together with a 
few preparations for external use. 

1. Ipecacuanha. — You had better take this in powder, 

and in a well-closed bottle. It is a valuable 
emetic in doses of from 20 to 30 grains ; its action 
being sometimes increased by the addition of a 
grain of tartar emetic. In doses of one grain it 
acts as an expectorant and relaxant, and, com- 
bined with opium, as a sudorific. Price about 
Is. per oz. . . . . 2 oz. 2 

2. Tartar Emetic, or Tartrate of Antimony — Is a 

triple salt, cdmposed of antimony,* tartaric acid, and 
soda. In doses of from 3 to 4 grains it is power- 
fully emetic: in ^ grain doses, a sudorific and 
febrifuge ; or, if the patient be kept cool, a diuretic. 
Price \s. per oz. ... 1 oz. 010 

3. Antimonial Wine. — Medical properties the same as 

the tartrate ; of which 1 oz. contains 2 grs. Price 

Zd. per oz. . . . . 8 oz. 2 

4. Sulphate of Zinc — White Vitriol, Purified. — 

A crystalline salt composed of sulphuric acid and 
zinc : ih doses of from 15 to 20 grs. instantly 
emetic : in 2 or 3 grain doses, tonic. Dissolved 
in rose or pure water, in the proportion of 2 or 3 
grs. to the oz., it forms a valuable eye-water; 
whfle in a larger proportion, it is a styptic. Price 
2d. per oz. . . . . 4 oz. 8 

Ipecacuanha is the mildest of these emetics, and 
may be given to children in the form of 

5. Ipecacuanha Wine. — Of this, a child from three 

moMhi* to a year old may take 30 drops : from 
one yfeai *.. ; - !0 drops: from two years to four, 
60 drops : frt ' u>ul years to six, 80 : from six to 
ten, 120 : from ten to fourteen, 160 : from four- 
teen to eighteen, 3.} drs. ; and after that, 4 drs. 

Carryforward .£068 
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Brought forward , £0 i B 
to 6 drs. — ^repeating the doses, as resards children 
under ten, every fifteen mmutes, tul it operates. 
Price 4d, per oz. . . • 8 oz. 2 8 

6. Calomel — Is a white powder, very heavy, and 

having neither taste nor smell. It is seldom 
given alone as a purgative, to prepare for, or 
with some other. Dose, as a purgative, from 
3 to 10 grs. : as a mercunaJ, from ^ gr. to 2 grs., 
two or three times a-day. Price Sd, per oz. 2 oz. 1 4 

7. Castor Oil. — Perhaps, of all purgatives, this medi- 

cine is the safest and the most genexully useful. 
It may be given to children, to pregnant women ; 
in short, in every case in which purgatives are 
admissible. It must, however, be kept in the 
cool, to prevent it fixim growing rancid. Dose, 
from ^ oz. to 1 oz. Price It. id, per lb. 2 lb. 2 8 

8. Jalap. — A conmion, but very useful purgative. It 

must be kept quite dry, and in a well-stopped 
bottle. Dose, from. 20 to 30 grs. Price 6rf. per 
oz. . . . . . 4 oz. 2 

9. Aloes Soccotrine. — A resinous extract, and very 

valuable purgative, particularly in some female 
complaints ; but it must not be given where there 
is a tendency to piles. Its drastic effect is some- 
what mitigated by mixing it with soap. Dose, 5 to 
15 grs. Price 6rf. per oz. . . 4 oz. 2 

10. Rhubarb. — A valuable stomachic purgative, gene- 

rally combined with some more active medicine. 
Dose, 20 to 30 grs. Price, 1*. per oz. ; but infe- 
rior rhubarb may be had at almost any price. 2 oz. 2 

11. Tincture of Rhubarb. — A stomachic purgative. 

Dose, 6 drs. to 1 oz. . .1 pint 3 6 

12. Senna Leaves. — A useful addition to Epsom salts, 

but seldom given alone : generally used in the 
form of a tea, or tincture : for the former, see 
Infusion of Senna . . . f lb; 4 

13. Tincture of Senna. — A warm purgative : seldom 

given alone, but added to the black dose to in- 
crease its strength . . , . 2r jftnt 3 6 

14. CoLocTNTH, Compound Extract op.-:- A ' strong 

drastic purgative : useful in some cases of obsti- 
nate costivenesB, where other less active medicines 

Carryforward . £1 9 i 
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Brought forward . ;^1 9 4 
vnUl not act ; but must not be given where there 
is a tendency to inflammation. Dose, from 10 to 
15 grs., generally combined with calomel 1 oz. 1 4 

15. Epsom Salts. — The indiscriminate use of this really 

valuable medicine does incalculable mischief. 
Properly employed, however, it is one of the most 
valuable of the class ; but it must be kept in 
mind that a small dose dissolved in a large quan- 
tity of water, or other liquid, is equivalent to a 
large dose dissolved in a small quantity, without 
the chance of producing inflammation of the 
bowels — a result that sometimes follows its impro- 
per use. Dose, from 4 to 6 drs. . 7 lb. 2 

16. Tartrate of Soda. — A combination of tartaric acid 

and soda : milder in its operation than Epsom salts, 
and less inauseous : it forms the base of seidlitz 
powders. Dose, 2 to 4 drs. . . 1 lb. 2 

17. Sweet Spirit OF Nitre. — A diuretic and 'febrifuge. 

Dose, 3 drops to a drachm . • i pi^^ 2 

18. TiNCTXTRE OF DiGiTALis. — Acts as a sedative or 

diuretic, according to its combination. Dose, 15 

to 30 drops . . . . 2 oz. 6 

19. Nitre. — A diuretic and febrifuge : used also for 

household and other purposes. Dose, 10 grs. 4 lb. 2 

20. Cream of Tartar. — A diuretic or purgative accord- 

ing to its combination. Dose, 20 to 30 grs. : used 
in making ginger-beer, and for other pur- 
poses . . . . 1 lb. 1 4 

21. Salt of Tartar— Sub-Carbonate of Potash.— A 

diuretic or febrifuge according to its combination : 

also an ant-acid. Dose, 5 to 6 grs. . 1 lb. 9 

22. Carbonate of Soda. — An alkali and ant-acid: a 

diuretic or febrifuge according to its combination : 
thealkalinebase in soda and seidlitz powders 1 lb. 1 

23. Magnesia, Calcined. — An alkaline earth : an ant- 

acid ; and if it meets with acid in the stomach, a 
laxative. Dose, 10 to 20 grs. . . 4 oz. 1 

24. Ammonia, Carbonate of. — A volatile alkali: ant-acid 

and stimulant : with distilled vinegar, forms the 
acetated solution of ammonia^ or spirit of minde- 
renis. Dose, 5 grs. . . . } lb. 8 

Carryforward . £2 3 11 
i2 
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25. Ammonia, Spirits of — Spirits op Sal Volatile.. 

A stimulus : given internally, in doses of from 30 
to 50 drops, and used externally : mix with oil, as 
a rubefacient . . . ^ lb. 2 

26. ^THER. — The most powerful diffusible stimulus. 

Dose, 30 to 40 drops. Applied externally to the 

head to produce cold by evaporation ^ lb. 3 6 

27. Camphor. — A gum : the produce of the laurus 

camphora : a stimulant and cordiaL Dose, 3 to 5 

grs. . . . . . 4 oz. 1 

28. Essence of Ginger. — A stomachic stimulant. Dose, 

3 to 5 drops in water . . • 4 oz. 1 

29. Essence of Peppermint. — A cordial. Dose, 5 to 7 

drops . . . . . 2 oz. 2 4 

30. Tincture of Opium — Laudanum. — Of all the medi- 

cines of this, class (anodynes), opium, judiciously 
used, is the most valuable : though its abuse has, 
perhaps, done more injury than all the other medi- 
^ cines put together. It can seldom, if ever, be 
given when ue skin is hot and dry, and the tongue ' 
nirred ; but where its use is admissible, it some- 
times acts like a charm. Its dose varies according 
to the age of the patient, his susceptibility to its 
effects, and the nature of the disease. A quantity 
that, under certain conditions, is scarcely sufficient 
to meet the circumstances of the case, would, at 
other times, cause considerable danger, if not 
death : 80 drops have, to my knowledge, proved 
fatal to an adult ; unless, therefore, prescribed by 
a medical man, or the patient be in the habit of 
taking it, the dose, except under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, should be limited to that. Dose, 25 
to 60 drops. . . . . ^ pt. 3 

31. Opium, Powdered.— Effects the same as the lau- 

danum. Dose, 1 grain to 3 . . ^ oz. 1 6 

32. Opium, Watery Extract of. — Will sometimes re- 

main upon the stomach when all other forms of 

the medicine are rejected. Dose . ^ oz. 2 6 

33. Tincture of Htosctamus. — Used for the same pur- 

poses as laudanum, and will sometimes agree when 

opium affects the head. Dose, 20 to 4 drops . 2 oz. 6 

Carry forward .£313 
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34. COMPOCND TiNCTVBB OF CaMPHOR — PARAOORIC 

Elixib.— A sudorific. Dose, 1 dr. to 4 drs. J pt. 1 9 

35. Sulphate op Quinine. — A valuable tonic, prepared 

from the Peruvian bark. The best, which is pre- 
pared in France, is a white feathery-looking pow- 
der, having an intensely bitter tiuste and no smell. 
Dose, 1 gr. to 4 . . . ^ oz. 4 

36. Sulphate op Iron. — A tonic : useful in some female 

complaints ; but the dose should be very small at 
first, very gradually increaJsed, and always com- 
bined with a sufficient quantity of aloes (in the 
complaints alluded to) to produce one motion 
daily. As it is also one of the ingredients in ink 
you had better take a good supply. Dose, ^ to 2 
grs. . . ... . 1 lb. 1- 

37. CoLUMBA, Gentian, and Quassia. — These light and 

cheap tonics may occasionally be found useful, and 
had better form part of your medicine chest. 
^ lb. of each . . . . .016 

38. Opodeldoc— Soap Liniment. — A useful embroca- 

tion • . . . . . J lb. 1 9 

39. Sulphuric Acid.— Occasionally used, in a diluted 

state, as a gargle, and for some domestic purposes : 

it forms an ingredient in blacking ' . 2 lb. 8 

40. Ptrolioneous Acid. — Diluted, forms the distilled 

vinegar of the shops, and is used for some domestic 
purposes . . . . 1 lb. 2 

41. Spirits of Wine. — Used as a menstruum for the 

differar>t tinctures, and is a useful addition to 

some lotiou^ . . . . 1 lb. 3 

42. Spirits of Turpentine. — Mixed with yellow basili- 

con, forms the linfment for bums and scalds 1 lb. 1 2 

43. Lead, Superacetate of — Sugar of Lead. — Dis- 

solved in water, forms gouhi|^ ; used as an external 
application . ... . 4 oz. 6 

44. Red Precipitate. — Usedasastin^ilatingapplication 

to wounds, &c., and to destroy lice^c. 2 oz. 1 

45. Linseed Meal. — Used as an outward a^lication in 

the form of a poultice * . . \ 4 lb. 1 

46. White Wax. — Employed in making spermaceti 

ointment . . • . ^ lb. 1 6 

Carry forwatard .£421 
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47. Yellow Wax.— One of the in^predients in Tamer's 

cerate, and yellow btoilicon omtment . ^ Ih. I 

48. Spermaceti. — One of the ingredients in spermaceti 

ointment . . . . ^ lb. 1 6 

49. Resin. — Used for a variety of purposes . 1 lb. 3 

50. Oliye Oil. — Used in ointments and enemas 1 lb. 1 

51. Croton Oil. — The most powerful purgative we pos- 

sess. It will act when all others ful ; and is one 
no emigrant should be without. Dose, 1 drop 
to 3 . . . . . ^ oz. 2 

52. Spirits of Hartshorn. — A sthnulant: used for the 

same purposes as sal vohitile. Dose, 30 to 40 

drops . . . . . 1 lb. 8 

53. Nut Galls. — One of the ingredients in ink and black 

dyes, and used in Ward's paste • 1 lb. } 6 

54. Phosphorus. — The only certMn means of obtaining 

fire. Must be kept in water . . ^ oz. 2 

55. Tincture of Mtrrh. — ^Used as a styptic, and 

diluted, as a lotion for the mouth • 8 oz. 2 

56. Chloride of Lime. — Used to make the disinfecting 

solution . . . . 1 lb. 6 

57. Blistering Plaster . . . j^ lb. 1 6 

58. Adhesive Plaster. — Spread on linen, forms strap- 

ping . . . . . ^ lb. 8 

59. Dtachelon. — ^Used as com plaster . ^ lb. 8 

60. Skin of Leather—To spread pUsters upon . 13 

61. Spermaceti Ointment . . . } lb. 1 6 

62. Yellow Basilicon . . . . ^ lb. 1 

63. Turner's Cerate . . . i lb. 1 

64. Lint ^ lb. 1 9 

65. Caustic. — Used to destroy proud fiesh,and to make 

permanent marking ink ^ » . -^ oz. 2 6 

66. Prepared Chalk. — An absoi-bent . 1 lb. 6 



£5 6 10 



You may fit up pd efficient medicine chest at compa- 
ratively a small cc 't, if you are content to substitute 
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green bottles for white, and a strong deal box for brass 
and mahogany. You will require — 

Twelve square green stopper bottles: pints . 8 
Twelve do. do. ^ pints . 6 

Fourteen do. do. 2 oz. . 6 

Twelve do. do. wide mouth with covered 

corks (pints) . . . .030 

Twelve do. do. ^ pints . 2 6 

Eight brown jars with tin covers : 1 lb. . 6 

Four do. do. 2 oz. . 2 

One small pestle and mortar, 2«. 6d., and one large 

ditto, 5«. . . . . .076 

A pair of grain scales and weights : a pair of lb. 

scales and weights . . . . 10 6 

One small and one large pill knife . .016 

One plaster spatula . . . .020 

One 2 oz. and a drop graduated measure . 3 6 

One pill slab, 1«., and two fimnels. Is. . . 2 
A box made and divided according to the following 

plan . . • . .250 

£10 11 4 



This may appear a large sum for medicine; but you cannot 
have a really efficient medicine-chest at less expense; and it 
must be remembered, in preparing for expatriation, tliat you 
may not be able to replenish your stock without considerable 
trouble and inconvenience. 

Many of the things contained in this list will come into 
use for domestic purposes ; — such as sulphuric acid, turpen- 
tine, carbonate of soda, green yitriol, cream of tartar, galls^ 
prepared ginger, olive oil, ^c. &c. The following diagrams 
will show the arrangement. 
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No. I. 

A Box 26 Inches long in the clear, 174 inches wide, and 18 inches deep. 
The diTLsiona to be 6 inches high, and fitted with a drop lid. 

LOWER DIYISION. 



Gentian, Goliunba, 
Quassia, &c. 


« 

large Scales. 


Senna. 


FunneL Funnel. 

/ PesUeand \ 
1 Mortar. 1 

Measure. Measure. 


Resin— Wax. 


Epsom Salts. 


Various. 


Linseed MeaL 


Lint, Fhisters, Leather. « 



A Tray 26 inches long, 174 wide, and 6 indies deep. 

LOWEB TBAY. 



Castor 
OIL 


Magnesia, 
Carbonate. 


Carb. 
Soda. 


Tart Soda. 


Calamine. 


Castor 
OU, 


Tinct 
Rhubarb. 


Prepared 
Chalk. 


Salt 
Tartar. 


Cream of 
Tartar. 


Tartaric 
Acid. 


PyxoL 
/Id. 

Sp}t tsoS 


OUve 
OiL 


NutGalte 
Powdered. 


Nitre. 


Calcined 
Magnesia. 


Sulphv, 


Opodeldoc. 




Chloride 
of Lime. 


Ammonia. 




8p.Tur- 
ptntine. 
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DOMESTIC PHARMACOPCEIA. 

1. Decoction of Aloes, Compound. — Beaumb de Vie.< — Salt of 

tartar, aloes, myrrh, saffron, and caraway seeds, of each a 
drachm : Spanish liquorice, three drachms. Boil in sixteen 
ounces of water to twelve. Strain^ and add four ounces of 
compound tincture of cardamums. Dose^ half an ounce to 
an ounce. 

2. Decoction of Babley — Babley Water. — Boil two ounces of 

barley in half a pint of water for five minutes, and strain. 
Add four pints of fresh water, and boil down to two. 

3. Decoction of Bark. — Boil one ounce of bruised bark in a 

pint of soft water for ten minutes, in a slightly-covered 
vessel, and strain while hot. 

4. Infusion of Columba. — Columba root, sliced, one drachm : 

boiling water, half a pint. Infuse for two hours, and 
strain. 

5. Infusion of Gentian. — Gentian, sliced, one drachm ; orange- 

peel, dried, one drachm ; lemon-peel, fresh, two drachins ; 
boilmg water, one pint. Infuse two hours, and strain. 

6. Infusion of Linseed. — Linseed Tea. — ^Linseed, one ounce ; 

sugar-candy, one ounce ; boiling water, two pints. Mace- 
rate for four hours in a warm place, and strain. 

7. Infusion of Senna — Senna Tea. — Senna-leaves, one ounce 

and a half ; ginger, sliced, one drachm ; boiling water, one 
pint. Macerate for two hours, and strain. 

8. Liniment of Ammonia. — Hartshorn and Oil. — Mix one 

ounce of hartshorn and two ounces of olive oil ; used as an 
outward application for sore throat, &c. 

9. Liniment Soap, Opodeldoc. — Hard soap, three ounces ; cam- 

phor, one ounce ; oil of rosemary, one drachm ; spirits of 
wine, one pint. Digest till the soap and camphor are dis- 
solved. 

10. Liniment Turpentine. — Melt two ounces of yellow basilicon 

ointment, and, while hot, mix one ounce of spirits of tur- 
pentine. Used for burns and scalds. 

11. Mixture, Camphor. — Camphor, Julep. — ^Camphor, half a 

drachm ; spirits of wine, ten drops. Rub together, and 
add water one pint : filter through paper. 

12. Mixture, Chalk. — Chalk, four ounces ; sugar, two drachms ; 

gum arable, one drachm. Rub together, and add grada- 
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ally a pint of water and one ounce of brandy. Dose, one 
oonce or more. 

13. Solution of Ammonia, Acetated. — Add gradually'' half a 

drachm of carbonate of ammonia to half a pint of distilled 
vinegar. Dose, half an ounce to six drachms. 

14. Solution of Potash. — Oil of Tartar Pour two pints of 

boiling rain water on four ounces of salt of tartar, and six 
pints on eight ounces of lime. Mix while hot ; and when 
cold, filter through calico. 

15. Spirits of Camphor. — Dissolve two ounces of camphor in 

half a pint of rectified spirits of wine. 

16. Strup of Ginger. — Macerate two ounces of sliced ginger in 

a pint of boiling water for twelve hours. Strain, and add 
two pounds of lump-sugar, and boil to a syrup. 

1 7. Syrup of Lemon. — Simmer one pint of lemon juice and two 

pounds of sugar together till they form a syrup : a little 
added to water forms a pleasant drink in fevers. 

18. Tincture of Camphor, Compound. — Paraooric. — Digest 

twenty grains of camphor, one drachm of opium, and one 
drachm of Benzoic acid, in a pint of proof spirit for seven 
' days, and filter. Dose, one to four drachms. 

19. Tincture of Mtrrh. — Digest two ounces of bruised myrrh 

in a pint of rectified spirit for fourteen days, and filter. 

20. Tincture of Opium. — Laudanum. — Digest one ounce and a 

quarter of dried and coarsely-powdered opium in one pint 
of proof spirits for fourteen days, and filter. 

21. Tincture of Rhubarb. — Rhubarb, sliced, one ounce ; gin- 

ger, sliced, two drachms ; or cardamum seeds, bruised, 
two drachms ; proof spirit of brandy, one pint. Digest 
fourteen days, and filter. 

22. Tincture, Stomachic. — Grentian, sliced,half an ounce ; orange- 

peel, dried, one ounce ; ginger, sliced, half an ounce ; car- 
damum seeds, bruised, half an ounce ; rhubarb, sliced, half 
an ounce ; brandy, two pints. Digest fourteen days, and 
filter. 

23. Tincture of Senna. — Senna, coarsely powdered, one ounce 

and a half. Dose, one ounce. Caraway seeds, bruised, 
one drachm and a half ; ginger, two drachms ; proof 
spirit or brandy, one pint. Digest fourteen days, and 
strain. Dose, one ounce to two ounces. 

24. Tincture of Bark.— Digest three ounces of bruised bark in 

a pint of proof spirit or brandy for fourteen days, and 
filter. 
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25. Wine, Aivtihonial. — ^Dissolve twenty grains of tartar emetic 

in eight ounces of boiling rain water, and add two ounces 
of spirits of wine. 

26. Wine, Ipecacuanha. — ^Digest one ounce of bruised ipecacu- 

anha in a pint of sherry wine for fourteen days, and filter. 

27. Cerate, Spermaceti. — Spermaceti, one ounce ; white wax, 

an ounce and a half ; oUve oil, four ounc^. Melt together, 
and stir till cold. If you cannot procure olive oil, use eight 
ounces of lard to the same quantities of spemuuseti and 
wax ; but as this ointment soon becomes rancid, it should 
be made in small quantities, and kept in a cool place. 

28. Cerate, Resin. — Yellow basilicon. Melt together one pound 

of yellow wax, one pound of resin, and one pound of olive 
oil, and stir till cold. 

29. Cerate, Calamine. — Turner's Cerate. — Melt together half 

a pound of yellow wax and one pound of olive oil ; and, 
when nearly cool, add, gradually, half a pound of prepared 
calamine, finely powdered. 

30. Ointment, Itch. — Lard, sulphur, each half an oz. ; salt of 

tartar, four ounces ; powdered white hellebore, two ounces. 
Mix intimately together. 

31. Ointment forPiles. — ^Ward's Paste. — Powder half a drachm 

of camphor by adding five drops of spirits. Rub this well 
with six ounces of lud, and then with one ounce of pow- 
dered galls. 



PRESCRIPTIONS ADAPTED FOR DOMESTIC USE. 

1. Opening Mixture. — Black Dose. — Digest one ounce and 

a half of coarsely powdered senna and one drachm of 
sliced ginger in a pint of boiling water for four hours : 
strain it, and add four ounces of Epsom salts and two 
ounces of brandy. Dose, four or five tablespoonsful. 

2. Opening Mixture. — Tartrate of soda, half an ounce ; pow- 

dered rhubarb, one drachm ; essence of peppermint, five 
drops ; water, six ounces ; tincture of rhubarb, one ounce. 
Dose, a fourth part. 

3. Opening Mixture. — Rub the yolk ofan egg with two ounces 

of castor oil : add gradually three ounces of soft water, 
half an ounce of sugar, and a tablespoonful of brandy. 
Dose, one-third every two hours till it operates. 
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4 Opening Pills. — Extract of colocynth^ twelve to fifteen 
grains ; calomel, three to five grains. Make into four pills 
for a dose. 

5. Opening Antibilious Pills. — Aloes, one drachm ; soap, half 

a drachm ; calomel, six grains. Make into twenty pills, 
two or three to be taken occasionally. 

6. Opening Dinner Pills. -> Rhubarb, one ounce ; salt of tar- 

tar, half a drachm ; ipecacuanha, five grains ; essence of 
ginger, twenty drops. Make into twenty pills, three or four 
to be taken every day one hour before dinner. 

7. Opening Powder. — Jalap, cream of tartar, each twenty to 

twenty-five grains ; ginger, five grains. Mix for a dose. 

8. Emetic Draught. — Ipecacuanha, twenty grains ; tartar 

emetic, one grain ; water, one ounce : a dose. 

9. Saline Draught. — Acetated solution of ammonia, four to six 

drachms ; antimonial wine, twenty drops ; water, one ounce. 
Mix for a dose. 

10. Saline Draught. — Subcarbonato of soda, twenty grains; 

water, one ounce. When taken, to be mixed with a table- 
spoonful of lemon juice, or sixteen grains of tartaric or 
citric acid dissolved in a little water. 

11. Cough Pills. — Ipecacuanha, twenty-four grains; opium, four 

grains ; bread-crumbs sufficient to make twenty-four piUs : 
one to be taken three times a-day. 

12. Sudorific Pills. — Camphor, twenty grains; opium, four 

grains ; ipecacuanha, four grains. Make into four pills 
with paragoric elixir : one, a dose. 

13. Diuretic Powders for Gravel. — Salt of tartar, three 

grains ; carbonate of soda, ten grains ; nitre, four grains. 
Mix for a dose : to be taken an hour after each meal. 

14. Purgative Clyster. — Dissolve an ounce of Epsom salts in a 

pint of gruel, and add an ounce of oUve oil. 

15. Purgative Emollient Clyster. — Mutton broth, one pint ; 

castor oil, an ounce. Mix. 

16. Turpentine Enema. — Rub one ounce of turpentine with the 

yolk of an egg, and add a pint of gruel (just warm). — 
Employed to destroy worms, &c. 

17. Aloes, and Lime Enema. — Rub twenty grains of aloes very 

•gradually with half a pint of lime water. — Used to destroy 
ascarides. 

18. Embrocation for Chilblains. — Digest one drachm of blis- 

tering plaster in two ounces of turpentine for three days : 
pour off clear, and add four ounces of brandy or spirits of 
wine, in which an ounce of camphor has been dissolved. 
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19. Cooling Lotion. — Dissolve half a drachm of acetate of lead 

in a pint of soft water. — To be kept constantly applied. 

20. CooLiNo Lotion. — Sal ammoniac, half an ounce ; common 

salt, half an ounce ; nitre, two drachms ; water, two pints. 

21. CoLLTRiUM TEte- Water.) — Acetate of lead, ten grains ; sul- 

phate of zmc, ten grains ; rose or filtered rain water, four 
ounces. Mix : let it settle, and pour off clear. 

22. Styptic Lotion. — Sulphate of zinc, ten grains; water, an 

ounce. 

23. Styptic Lotion. — Alum, ten grains ; water, an ounce* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Minor Operations. — Bleeding Cupping. — Extracting Teetb. — Lan- 
cing Gums. — Incised Wounds. — Incised Wounds, with Hemorr- 
hage. — Lacerated Wounds. — Contused Wounds. — Bruises. — Bums 
and Scalds. — ^Piles. — Falling down of the Rectum. — Varicose Veins. 
— Corns and Bunions.— Injuries to the Eye. — Injuries to the Ear. 
— Injuries to the Nose.— Chilblains. — Chaps. — Bites of Rabid Ani- 
mals, Snakes, &c. — Stings of Insects, Mosquitoe, Bees, Wasps, Flies, 
&c &C. 

When it is considered how much pain and danger might 
be saved, by the power of performing the minor operations of 
surgery being more generally difiused, and how frequently even 
the life of a patient depends upon his being immediately 
cupped or bled, it is astonishing that amongst so many who, 
from their position in society, might afford the means and 
acquire the knowledge necessary, so few are found who will 
take the very little trouble requisite to do so. The fact is, that 
many persons who will give money, start at trouble, however 
trifling. In this country, where surgeons are as plentiful as 
blackberries, such a power might occasionally be employed 
with advantage ; but in a colony, where professional assistance 
may not be attainable, it becomes a positive duty that every 
person of intellect and education, who chooses to emigrate, 
should make himself competent to manage those cases of 
emergency, in which immediate relief is essential to the safety 
of the patient ; and to do this, he must be able to perform the 
operations of bleeding and cupping. 

I have given instructions for one or two operations on the 
teeth and gums, because, although the necessity for their per- 
formance does not, in general, involve any danger, they are 

k2 
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extremely easy, and the poiver of doing them may 8»fe con- 
siderable pain and annoyance, while the necessary instruments 
are neither numerous nor expensive. 

Every family that can possibly afford it, should possess a 
stomach pump ; as independently of its use as a kvement 
machine, to which purpose it is also adapted, it might, by 
being ready for the use of a medical man, in a case of danger, 
save much time and risk. Directions for its use are sold with 
it, and there can be no reason why, in a case of emergency, its 
use should not be attempted by any person of common tact. 

The following list includes all the instruments necessary for 
the minor operations of surgery, and such common accidents 
as may be safely trusted to domestic treatment. In giving 
the prices of the different instruments, I have allowed for those 
of the best kind, without any unnecessary or useless frippery. 

£> «. </• 

Two lancets, in a leathern (Morocco or Russia) case 5 

{A key instnimeut (Fox's) . 12 

A pair of straight and a pair of curved 
A pair of Cartwnght s do. . 4 6 

A gum laucet, 2s, 6d,y a punch, 2«. 4 6 
A Russian leather-case . . 4 

A set of scaling instruments in case . . 10 

A patent scarificator vnih extra lancets, and set for temples 3 5 
Eight cupping glasses, nested • . .090 

A brass cupping lamp — spout, three-quarters of an inch 

diameter . . . . .036 

A stopper bottle for spirits, and two sponges . 2 6 

A case, either mahogany or leather . . .076 

A case, with spatula, forceps, scissors, tenaculum, needles, 

and abcess lancet . . .10 



£S 2 6 



Of these the scaling instruments are certainly not absolutely 
necessary, and by having a common, instead of a patent 
scarificator, the expense of the cupping instruments will be 
reduced £\ \0t. ; this wiU bring the amount to £5 IS/., to 
which you may add £2 16s. for a stomach pump, making 
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altogether about £S 8«., a sum you will soon compensate in 
security, if not in absolute saving. 

fiiiEEDiNo. — To perform this operation you will require a 
lancet, a piece of tape or ribbon about two yards long, a basin 
to receive the blood, a pledget of lint or linen, a basin of 
water and a sponge. Having these things in readiness, strip 
the arm, taking care that nothing ligatures the upper part, for 
I have known considerable inconvenience from a shirt rolled 
up, or a woman's gown, pressing upon the vein, and by pre- 
venting the return of blood to the heart, rendering it difficult 
to stop its flow. The right arm is the most convenient to 
operate upon, and the middle vein is generally selected for the 
purpose, before, however, you bind up the arm, place your 
finger upon the vein you intend to open, and if you feel an 
artery pulsate immediately beneath or close beside it, select 
another, or you may wound the artery, and thus produce a 
communication between it and the vein, an accident by no 
means desirable. Place the arm in a natural position, or after 
you have made your incision, the skin may slip over the orifice 
in the vein, and part of the blood, instead of flowing out, be 
diflused between the cellular substance and the skin, forming 
a tumour of lesser or greater magnitude. This accident 
occurs more frequently in bleeding old people and others, 
whose skins are loose, and cannot always be avoided by the 
best surgeon. 

You now bind the tape round the upper arm, about two 
inches from the bend, so tight as to im])ede the return of 
blood to the heart, but not to stop the pulse at the wrist;' 
this will make the vein swell and become more conspicu- 
ous. Open your lancet so that the scales or handle form 
an angle of about forty -five degrees with the blade, holding it 
between the finger and thumb of your right hand. Grasp 
the arm with your left, so that your thumb may press upon 
the vein about two inches below the intended orifice, and make 
an incision into it, not by digging the lancet in as if pricking at 
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a boards nor by plunging it in> reckless of where it may go, 
but pass it into the vein, and carry it obliquely forwaids to the 
extent of the required orifice, as if you wished to make a dit 
in the upper section of a quill, without wounding the lower 
part of the circle. Having made the incision, do not torn 
your lancet out by raising the point, or you may wound the 
lower part of the vein with the shoulder, but withdraw it ; 





The proper position of the 
lancet in bleeding. 



The lancet held too perpendicniarly : by 
which it will be seen thatif theintflga- 
ments are thicks the orifice in the vein 
will be very small; and if thin, that 
there will be danger of tmnaflxingthe 
veaeel. 



remove your thumb, and the blood will flow into the basin 
held to receive it. Having taken away a sufficient quantity 
of blood, your next business is to bind up the arm. Grasp 
the arm with your left hand, placing your thumb firmly upon 
the vein, and drawing it slightly downwards, which will 
bring the lips of the cut iato opposition. Untie the bandage, 
and throw it over the shoulder, while you sponge the arm in 
the direction of the incision ; place a pledget of lint or linen 
over the wound, bind it down by crossing and recrossing the 
tape above and below the elbow, in the form of a figure of 
eight, tie it, and the operation is complete. 
The accidents that may happen in bleeding are — 
The wounding an artery : this usually arises from opening 
a vein either over or very near to an artery, — ^more superficial 
than usual. It is shown by the blood being of a florid red 
colour, and thrown out per sdltum, or by jerks. The latter 
appearance, however, is by no means a certain criterion, as it 
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takes place if the vein be situated immediately over an artery. 
To vroid tins accident^ take care not to open a vein imme- 
diately under or close to which an artery is felt to pulsate. 

The transfixing a vein. This accident can only arise from 
carelessness ; it is discovered by the blood being effused among 
the cellular substances, but it is sometimes not found out till 
some time after the operation. Tolerably firm pressure upon 
the vein is the only means of remedying it 

EooHTMosis This consists in an effusion of blood between 

the cellular substance and the skin, and is caused by the skin 
slipping over the wound in the vein ; directly it is discovered 
bind up the arm, and open a vein in the other. It occurs most 
frequently in bleeding old people, and others whose skins are 
loose, and may be avoided by taking care that the arm is in a 
natural position when the incision is made, and keeping it so 
during the flow of the blood. 

Wounding the tendon of the biceps flexor cubite. This 
acddent can only take place from carelessness in letting the 
lancet cut too deep. It sometimes produces very serious con- 
sequences, and occasionally a permanent contraction of the 
arm. 

The wounding a nerve. The most skilful c^erator cannot 
always avoid this accident, as it is impossible to tell the dis- 
tribution of the cutaneous nerves. 

Thus, though there are flve accidents that may occur in 
bleeding, there are only two of any serious consequence ; and 
those can only occur from want of caution. Of the other 
three, two may be guarded against, and the other is as likely 
to occur to the most skilful as to the most unpractised 
operator. I have alluded to them because, though they may 
startle a timid person, the knowledge of them will produce 
that caution which will prevent their occurrence. 

Cupping. — The apparatus required for this operation are 
Yept by the surgeons' instrument makers, arranged in con- 
venient morocco or mahogany cases. They consist of a 
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scarificator, a spirit lamp, cupping glasses, a bottle for spirits, 
and a sponge. Cupping glasses adapted to an exhausting 
syringe or to exhausted globes, are also to be met with ; and 
perhaps, they might be more easily managed by unaociutomed 
operators than the common ones, but they are expensive, and 
the valves are very likely to get out of order. Cups made of 
pewter, with a piece of glass let into the top, are certainly 
adapted for situations where breakages are not easily replaced. 

The object of cupping is to obtain a certain quantity of 
blood from some particular part as quickly as possible. To 
accomplish this purpose, you produce a determination of blood 
to the part by removing the pressure of the atmospheric air ; 
make a number of incisions by means of the scarificator, and 
lastly, promote the flow of blood by again removing the pres- 
sure of the air. Now it is not necessary to the usefulness of 
the operation, that it should be performed with the dexterity 
of a Mapleson ; the object is to get the blood with tolerable 
expedition, and if that be accomplished, the spilling a little 
blood, or the failure in putting on a glass at the first attempt^ 
may be forgiven. I shall describe the operation as performed 
upon the back, the most usual place. 

Operation.— The most convenient position for yoor patient 
to be in is, seated in a low-backed chair, with the shoulders a 
little bent forward. Have a table on his right hand, on which 
your instruments, &c., are to be placed ; I find the foUow- 




Represents fbe position of the glaas, lamp, &o., in fixing the glasNS : 
a the part to he cupped, b the glaas, c the lamp. 
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ing arrangement the most convenient. A basiti of hot water 
at the end nearest the patient, and a basin for the blood at 
the one opposite^ a lighted candle in the middle on the right 
handy and your glasses, scarificator^ and lamp, in the middle 
nearest to yourself. Take care to expose a sufficient surface^ 
or you will be embarrassed for room ; and put a napkin be- 
tween the back and the dress, letting part of it fall over the 
outside: this will protect the clothes from any blood that may 
be spilled. You now put as many glasses as you intend to 
use into the basin of hot water ; take one out, let it drain a 
moment^ and then, having lighted your lamp, (previously 
trimmed with spirits, and having the wick sufficiently ex- 
panded for the fiame to fill the sized glass you are using,) hold 
the glass in a slanting direction over the part to be cupped, 
pass the fiame into it for a moment, and close it down. If 
the glass be properly applied, the fiesh within its circle will 
begin immediately to swell, and you proceed in the same 
manner with the others ; by the time you have applied the 
last, the flesh within the first will be ready for the scarificator^ 
and you proceed in the following manner. Grasp the glass 
in your left hand, passing the forefinger over it; insert your 
nail between the skin and the edge of the glass, this will ad- 
mit the air and it will easily come off. The moment yon 
have taken off the glass apply the scarificator, (which you must 
have set by puUing the trigger back,) do not press it down, as 
if taking the impression of a seal, but let it off the instant it 
touches the part, as if you wished to give a slap upon the 
back; immediately re-apply the glass, and proceed in the 
same manner with the remaining glasses. AVlien the glasses 
are as full of blood as you can conveniently remove, you take 
them off one at a time and re-apply them. To do this you 
will probably be obliged to use both hands :— admit the air as 
before, and raise the upper edge of the glass very gradually, 
keeping its lower edge pressed against the flesh, and holding 
a sponge under it and close to the flesh, to catch any blood 
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that might otherwise run over. If you do this carelullyi the 
Uood will gravitate into the glass, and little^ if any, be spilled 
about : remove and re-apply the glasses, till you have obtained 
as much blood as you require. The operation being over^ 
sponge the back, and either draw the cuts together, with a 
strip of adh^ive plaster or gold-beater's skin, or apply a piece 
of dry linen to the part. 

The patent scarificators are by far the best, particularly for 
inexpert cuppers ; as by their cutting in opposite directions 
the skin is kept distended, while the others, the lancets of 
which cut in the same direction, are apt to slip, and produce 
ragged and indecisive cuts.* If you do not object to the ex- 
pense, you had better have a small scarificator for the temple 
or other parts, for which another might be too large *< 

Lancing Gums. — Some children sufier considerably during 
the period of dentition or teething, when even convulsions are 
of by no means uncommon occurrence. If a child is hot and 
feverish, and the head much afiected, do not wait for convul- 
sions; but if the gums are very red and swollen, endeavour to 
lessen the irritation by lancing them. There is neither danger 
nor difficulty in performing this operation, which is much less 
painful than rubbing the gums with lump sugar, and a variety 
of other expedients, the resort of nurses to accomplish the 
same purpose in a roundabout manner. The operation con- 
sists in cutting through the gum down to the tooth, with 
either a gum lancet, or if you have not that, a pen-knife ; if 
you use the latter, bind a piece of narrow tape round the 
blade, to within a quarter of an inch of the end. 

Thb Teeth. — Operations upon the teeth require mechanical 
tact, rather than surgical knowledge, and may be ea^y per- 
formed by any person possessing an average share of dexterity. 

— - _ - ■ - - "^ 

* It may seem ridiculouB to give such minute direction^ but you 
will never perform the operation with facility unless you have your 
apparatus arranged in a convenient manner. 
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Ferfaaps no pain is more excruciating than the tooth-ache^ and 
when it is considered that ttie removal of a tooth involves no 
danger^ and scarcely any difficulty, it is surely worth the 
while of every person likely to be at a distance from surgical 
assistance, to acquire the power of performing the necessary 
operations. The instruments required are by no means expen- 
sive, and are contained in a small compass. They consist of a key- 
instrument, forceps, gum lancet, &c., — see list of instruments. 
The front teeth, or incisors, are generally taken out by means of 
the forceps. The molares, or double teeth, with a key-instru- 
ment, or Cartwright's forceps. The use of the two latter instru- 
ments, though rather more difficult, may be easily attained by 
any person of common tact. The punch is used for the 
removal of stumps, and such teeth as are too much decayed 
to afibrd a purchase to the other instruments. 

A coronet of spongy bone,' called the alveolar process, runs 
round the upper part of the lower, and the lower part of the 
upper jaw, embracing the necks of the teeth. In extracting 
the double teeth, this bone is always more or less fractured, 
and it is in some cases so identified with a tooth by ossi6 cap- 
tion, that you can scarcely remove the one, without taking 
away a portion of the other with it This accident is some- 
times unavoidable, and rarely of any consequence, but it has 
ghren rise to an idea of the jaw bone being broken. 

To extract one of the front teeth, grasp it as low down and 
aa firmly as possible with the forceps, and with a slight 
motion backwards and forwards, draw it downwards if in the 
upper, and upwards if in the lower jaw. It is scarcely 
necessary to lance the gums in taking out one of these teeth. 

When one of the molares, or double teeth, is to be taken 
out, you first adapt a proper-sized claw to a key instrument, 
and wrap a piece of lint or linen round the bolster, so as not 
to interfere with the action of the claw. The point of the 
claw must, of course, be on the side from which you draw 
the tooth. You now lance the gum quite round, and com 

L 
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pletdy down to the alveolar process ; then hold the instru- 
ment in your right hand, your fore-finger passing along the 
steniy so that you may he ahle to manage the daw with it; 
place the daw over the tooth, low down^ so that the holster 
or fulcrum may be at a suffident distance; while doing 
this, you keep the tongue out of the way with the fore- 
finger of your left hand, which you may make available 
in fixing the instrument. Extract the tooth by turning 
the wrist to the right or left^ as the case may be, giving 
it at the same time a movement upwards. In extracting 
the upper teeth, you will find it more convenient to stand 
behind and above the patient, his head resting between 
your knees. Keep in mind that your object is to draw 
out the tooth with the least possible injury to the alveolar 
process, — the spongy bone before mentioned. Remember 
that if the claw and bolster are placed opposite each 
other, you cannot extract the tooth. The daw should 
be of such a size, that when the instrument is fixed, the 
bolster may come just below the junction of the alveolar 
process with the jaw. If i£ be too large, the action of the 
instrument will be too lateral, and produce unnecessary 
injury ; while if it be too small, the lever and the fulcrum 
will be so near to each other that you will not extract the 
tooth at all. If the tooth does not come out with a fair degree 
of force, you may depend on it that the instrument is not 
properly fixed ; as, if it is so, a child might, in nine cases out 
ten, perform the extraction. 

From some more than usual curve in the fangs, it may 
happen that a tooth cannot be safdy taken out with one pull 
as it is called ; in such a case, you will find it a safer way to 
shift the claw, and finish the operation on- the other side, 
rather than use any unnecessary violence; or you may be able 
to finish its extraction with the forceps. 

The next instrument I shall speak of is the punch. This 
is used to take out stumps, and teeth too much decayed to 
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aflS>rd a purchase to the forceps or the key instruments. The 
method of using it is this: lance the gum well down /so as 
to expose as much of the tooth or stump as possible, then 
insert the points of the instrument into the tooth, as low down 
as you can manage^ and, as it were, lift it out by depressing 
the wrist While doing this, you must guard the mouth and 
the opposite cheek by interposing a finger or two of the left 
hand, wrapped in a napkin, making them serve to assist you 
in the management of the instrument This operation is by 
no means a difficult and if properly performed, anything but 
a painful one. 

ScAUNO— can scarcely be considered as an operation, or if 
so, it is one that any person may perform, as it involves 
neither pain nor danger. The teeth are occasionally partially 
covered with a hard kind of crust or fur, which accumulates 
more particularly at the back parts, and on their interstices ; 
and the removing this, by means of a set of instruments 
adapted to the purpose, is called scaling. 

These instruments may be obtained fitted to one handle, 
but so little expense is saved, and so mi^ch inconvenience 
caused by this arrangement, that you will find it scarcely 
worth your while to adopt it. 

They are in the various forms of a triangle, a heart 
shape^ a square, and an oblong, and one or two are 
curved, to be more convenient for the back of the teeth. If 
you operate upon yourself, which you may easily do, you 
must be provided with a dentist's glass, which will cost three 
or four shillings. 

No specific directions can be given for this operation ; the 
object is to remove the fur or tartar, without injuring the 
enamel of the teeth; and if you break the surface it will 
frequently come ofi^ in large pieces, and by following a begin- 
ning made in this manner, you may remove all the extraneou 
matter without using the slightest degree of force. Remem- 
ber that you not only run less risk of injuring the teeth, but 
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remove the tartar more effectually, in proportion to the 
delicacy with which you use the instruments. Where the 
gums have retracted, and the teeth are loosened by the scurvy, 
you must be particularly cautious ; I have more than once 
seen a tooth nearly hooked out, by endeavouring to disengage 
the triangular scraper^ fixed too deeply. 
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These accidents are likely to be of frequent occurrence 
in a colony, where people may be obliged to use tools^ &c., to 
which they may have been unaccustomed, while surgical as- 
sistance will not be obtainable with the same facility as in 
London, where every twentieth house displays a coloured 
lamp ; so that the colonist will be thrown upon his own 
resources. 

Incised Wounds. — By an incised wound or cut, is meant 
the division of some of the soft parts of the body, by means 
of a cutting instrument; and unless very extensive, or 
involving the division of an artery or tendon, an injury of 
this kind can scarcely require professional assistance. 

The object of their treatment is to place their lips close 
together, and retain them so, till they hav^ grown together, 
surgically speaking, healed by the first Intention ; and this 
may be accomplished, unless in some peculiar dtuation8> by 
means of adhesive plaster, assisted by bandages alone. 

If a wound is in the course oi the muscles, there will be no 
difficulty in bringing the lips together, but if it be acroit 
them, the case will be different, and you must be particular 
to place the limb in such a position that they are relaxed, 
and retain it so by means of bandages. This will be even 
more necessary if a tendon be divided. The treatment of a 
wound of this description is simply this: clean away any 
extraneous matter, if such there be, bring the lips accurately 
together, and place strips of adhesive plaster to retain them 
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ila ; then, if it be of any size or depth, pass a roller moderately 
tight round the limb^ in such a manner that not only 
the surface, but the lower part of the wound may be 
Icept in opposition. If the wound be across the fibre of the 
muscle, the limb, as before observed, must be placed in such 
a position as will bring the divided parts together, and kept 
so by means of bandages, and any other mechanical means 
that may suggest themselves. 

A certain degree of increased action is necessary to the pro- 
cess of healing, and unless this is exceeded, the wound will 
probably require no further interference, but if the inflamma- 
tory action exceeds this point, instead of healing, the edges 
will retract from each other. If then the part throbs violently, 
and is red and inflamed, loosen the bandages a little (for it 
may depend upon their being too tight) and wet them occa- 
sionally with cold water ; give an efficient dose of opening 
medicine, and if the patient be feverish, let him take ten or 
fifteen grains of nitre every four or six hours, and live upon 
an antiphlogistic regimen, and if that is not sufficient, apply 
a few leeches in the neighbourhood of the parts. 

In the hands and feet there are tendons, or as they are com- 
monly called, leaders, by which the actions of the fingers and 
toes are accomplished. Those on the back of the hand and 
fingers, and on the top of the foot, are called extensors, and 
those in the palm of the hand and bottom of the foot flexors: 
because the one extend or straighten, and the other flex 
or bend the fingers and toes. If one of these tendons is 
divided, you must be particularly careful to place the parts in 
such a position that its ends may meet, and to retain them so 
till united, pr a finger, for the toes are of less importance, may 
be rendered useless. Thus if one of the inner or flexor tendons 
of the hand be cut, the parts must be kept in a bent position 
in a sling ; but if one of the extensor or outer tendons be 
divided, the hand and arm must be kept quite straight. 

It is impossible to say how long a simple wound will require 
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to heil, in all- probftbility five or six dtji wOl be 
but if a tendon be divided, a modi kmger tine wiH 
before the ends are united. 

Wounds aooom panied bt Hjemorahaoe oe BiiKiDiRa.^ — 
The oireulation of the blood is carried on bj two sets ef 
Tcsselsi called arteries and veins. The arteries carry the blood 
from the heart, and distribute it through the tnmk and 
limbs, and the veins return it again to the heart. These 
vessels are larger as they are near to, and smaller and more 
numerous, as they are at a distance from the trunk. Thus in 
the upper arm, one trunk transmits the Uood fiom the 
shoulder to the elbow, where it dirides into two of smaller 
calibre, which in the hand again diride into brandies, that 
supply the hand and thumb ; the blood being returned by cor- 
responding veins. A similar arrangement takes place in the 
thigh, leg, and foot. You must see then, that if you press 
with sufficient force upon the artery in the upper arm, you 
prevent the blood from flowing into the fore arm and hand. 
This arrangement must be kept in view in treating wounds 
accompanied by bleeding. 

When a wound bleeds very fast, and perseveringly, and 
you cannot stop the flow by means of exposure to cool air, 
tx)ld water, or pressure upon the part, you had better, if pos- 
sible, obtain the assistance of a surgeon. In the mean time, 
however, the bleeding may be sufficient to produce disagree- 
able consequences, if not endanger life. Observe the cobur 
of the blood, and the manner in which it is discharged : if it 
is of a florid red colour, it is arterial: does it exude from a 
number of small, or is it thrown out in a jet from one large 
vessel. If the former, you may be unable to distinguish the 
mouths of the vessels from which it exudes ; if the latter, you 
will at once see whence it comes, and must proceed accord- 
ingly. » 

If the blood oozes from a number of small mouths, it may 
generally be stopped by exposure to the air for a few moments, 
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by bathing it with cold water, or by pressiDg a piece of lint 
fimily against the surface * of the wound. If, however, a 
vessel beyond a certain size is wounded, you had better apply 
pressure upon the trunk of the artery that supplies the, limb, 
by which you may command the hemorrhage till the arrival 
of a surgeon, or till you decide upon what further measures 
to pursue. The next question is, what those measures are, 
and can you take them yourself. If the artery be less than a 
«row-quiU, it will probably retract within the muscle, and the 
bleecUng cease; but you will scarcely be justified in doing 
this, unless you are prepared to tie the vessel, should its divi« 
don not produce this result. If the artery be as lai^, or 
larger, than a crow-quill, the only safe method of proceeding 
is to take it up and tie it This is a very easy thing to do, 
and. what any person is justified in attempting in the absence 
of a surgeon, rather than permit the continuance of a danger- 
DOS hiemorrhage. 

Suppose then, that the blood is thrown out in a jet from 
a small artery, that pressure has been applied on the trunk of 
the vessel, and, either that you cannot obtain the assistance of 
a surgeon, or prefer tying the vessel yourself to waiting for 
one^proceed in the following manner. Let the tourniquet 
or bandage round the arm (the application of which will be 
Rpoken of presently) be loosened a little, so that the vessel 
from which the blood flows may be distinctly ascertained, 
and draw it out by means of the tenaculum or a pair of 
artery forceps ; tie it round with a piece of ligature thread 
or silk, and make a double knot ; remove the instrument, and 
the operation is complete. If it is necessary to secure more 
than one vessel, you proceed in the same manner with 
the others, and cut ofi* the threads to about one indi in length. 

* In these cases I have known a slight pressure upon the trunk of 
the artery that supplies the limb, by taking off the impetus of the blood, 
give time for the secretion of the kind of glue by which nature ftops 
the mouths of bleeding vessels. 
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Then dress the womid widi stimpping, as in a case of simple 
CDty leanog mtentioeB between the strips of plaster for tlie 
ligature threads to come throogh. In three or four days 
these may be slightly paDed, and in six or seven will oome 
away. 

llie artery that sopplies the fore arm and hand, lies be- 
tween the masses of mnsde that form the front and back part 
of the upper arm, immediately over the bone. Here it may 
be felt to polsate, and by applying pr ess ur e upon it, about one- 
third from the arm-pit, the flow of blood into the fore arm 
and hand will be commanded. 

The artery that supplies the leg and foot may befdt to pulr 
sate in the thig^, between the masses of muscle that form its 
outer and inner parts ; on the inner edge of the sartorius, a 
muscle, the edge of which finrms a ridge, extending from the 
outer part of the hip-bone to the inner part of the knee— you 
may fed it pulsate distinctly about two*sevenths from the 
groin, and here the tourniquet may be applied. 

This instrument consists of a strong strap of webbings 
made to buckle round the limb, and attached to a brass rack- 
work, by turning a screw of which the bandage is imme* 
diately tightened. Mlien applied, the pad, which is made to 
slip along the strap, is placed immediately over the artery, 
and the strap is buckled so tight that one turn of the screw is 
sufficient to stop the circulation in the limb. This instru- 
ment costs about seven shillings, and is one no family should 
be without. 

An extemporaneous tourniquet may be formed by making 
a thick pad of linen, and binding it round the limb with a 
handkerchief, having a slip-knot in it, by loosening or tight- 
ening which the pressure upon the artery may be increased or 
diminished. The circulation in the limb may also be stopped 
by making direct pressure upon the vessel with the bow part 
of a key, wrapped in some kind of linen, to prevent it from 
slipping. 
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In wounds of the head and trunk it is impossible, of 
course^ to use the tourniquet ; but in the first kind of cases, 
pressure may be made directly upon the trunk of the vessel 
by pressing it between some kind of hard pad and the bone. 

Lacerated Wounds.— These wounds are produced by 
saws and machinery, &c., they frequently involve considerable 
loss of substance, in which case all you can do is to bring the 
parts as nearly as possible together, and apply a bread-and- 
water poultice, or some other simple dressing. If, however, 
the parts are not much comminuted, or the loss of substance 
be trifling, you may, by bringing them together as nearlif as 
you caUt and retaining them so by strapping or by a suture, 
save considerable deformity. They are more subject to in- 
flammation than simple wounds, and it may, on this account, 
be necessary to remove all tight dressings, and heal them by 
suppuration ; soothing them by means of poultices and the 
mildest dressings. Should an artery be divided, it must be 
tied as in wounds of a simple kind. It is important to 
remove every kind of extraneous matter before applying 
dressings of any kind. 

Contused Wounds. — These wounds partake of the nature 
of bruises ; the injury being in most cases inflicted by means 
of some blunt instrument, considerable violence is incurred 
by the surrounding parts, and it will be necessary to soothe 
them by means of poultices and cooling applications. All 
attempts at healing them by the first intention will be use^ 
less, and the simplest applications, such as bread-and-water 
poultices, spermaceti ointment, &c., will be the best. If the 
inflammation should be violent, some leeches must be applied 
as near to the wound as possible, and the surrounding parts 
bathed, either with some cooling lotion, or warm anodyne 
fomentations ; giving the patient a dose or two of aperient 
medicine. 

Bruises.— These injuries are too self-evident to require a 
description ; if there be much inflammation it may be neces- 
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sary to apply leeches^ and afterwards a hot emollient 
anodyne fomentation, or a poultice made of Goulard water 
and bread ; in trifling cases the latter will probably be sufli- 
cient As soon as the inflammation is gone, the parts may be 
rubbed with camphorated oil or opodeldoc. 

Varicose Veins. — The veins of the 1^ sometimes swell 
to a very large size, and become knotted and twisted. This 
frequently occurs to pr^nant women, and with these excep- 
tions, I believe, nine cases out of ten arise from wearing tight 
garters. If the veins swell beyond a certain size, inflamma- 
tion sometimes takes place, and causes considerable pain and 
inconvenience. The only thing that can be done in these 
cases is, to roll a bandage round the 1^ from the foot 
upwards ; you must take care, however, that it he not too 
tight, and that the pressure is regularly upwards. If the leg 
is painful, you may occasionally wet the bandage through 
with Goulard water, and regulate the bowels by consecutive 
doses of mild aperient medicine. 

It sometimes happens, however, that one of these veins 
bursts, and a considerable quantity of blood may be lost, and 
the hemorrhage be difficult to stop. I remember an accident 
of this kind that occurred to a lady more than seventy years 
old, in which many ounces of blood were lost before I 
arrived (diough I resided only a few doors ofi^), and in which 
the loss of a few ounces more wotdd have been fatal. 

Treatment, — Let some one hold a finger upon the orifice of 
the bleeding vessel, while you fold a piece of lint or linen into a 
pad about three quarters of an inch square. Apply a piece of 
gold-beater's-skin on the orifice, and this immedmtely upon it ; 
and then bind the leg round regularly from the foot upwards 
with a roller, taking care that the compress does not slip. Let the 
leg be placed upon an inclined plane, and kept quite quiet, wetting 
the bandages occasionally with the Goulard lotion. Open the 
bowels with castor oil, and if the patient be feverish, let him take 
three or four drachms of acetated solution of ammonia, and two 
or three drops of antimonial wine in a little water, or ten or 
twelve grains of nitre in a little water, every four or six hours. 
Do not remove the bandage for some days, and then re-apply it, 
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or a fresh one, as the leg should at no time, after an accident of 
this kind, be left without support. 

Epistaxis, or Bleeding of the Nose, — is a means by 
which nature sometimes gets rid of a superabundant quantity 
of blood ; it is only when it attacks old or debilitated people, 
returns very frequently, or is very profuse and persevering^ 
that it demands any attention. Some persons are subject to a 
periodical discharge of this kind, which, if stopped by any 
cause, may produce a good deal of inconvenience, and occa- 
sionally considerable danger. 

Treatment, — Remove everything tight from the throat and 
neck, such as a stock or neck-cloth; apply cloths wrung out 
of cold water to the forehead and back of the head, or if you 
can get it, ice. If you do, not succeed by this means, dissolve ten 
grains of white vitriol in two ounces of water, and either inject 
it up the nose with a syringe, or dip a piece of lint into it and in^ 
sert it up the nostril. If this fails, roU a pledget of lint into the 
shape of the nostrU, damp it, cover it thickly with powdered 
charcoal, and plug it up the nose. The sudden shock produced 
by putting a cold key or other piece of iron down the back, will 
frequently stop these bleedings. Should none of these plans 
prove successful, and the hsemorrhage be profuse, and show no 
inclination to stop, you had better, if the patient is tolerably 
strong, take a few ounces of blood from the arm ; this will fre- 
quently succeed when every other means have fuled. If the 
body appears hot and feverish, and the bowels are costive, give 
four or five grains of calomel, followed by a black dose, and keep 
up a moderate discharge from the bowels, by giving one drachm 
of epsom salts in two ounces of water, everv four hours. If the 
bowels are not costive, ten grains of nitre m a very little water, 
and swallowed the moment it is dissolved, may be taken every 
Six hours. 

Blebdino feoh the Mouth and Gums, — occurs in per-* 
sons of peculiar habit from the slightest causes, and some- 
times is very difficult to manage. It will in general, however, 
yield to the application of cold water, brandy and water, or 
tincture of myrrh. If it does not, the sulphate of zinc or 
alum lotion^ as recommended under the head Epistaxis, may 
be used. 
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BiriNS AiiD ScALM.— A himdred diffiareiit icmedies are 
reoommended as the best possible for these injuries, bat none 
have so established a repatatloD as the turpentine Imiment, 
introduced hj Dr. Kentish. Unless, however, it be applied 
immediatdj after the infliction of the injoiy, it will be of 
little use, and the bom or scald will go through much the 
same process as a blister ; bat if no time be lost, and the 
liniment at once made and put on, mach, if not all of the 
pain and inconyenience attendant upon these injuries will be 
avoided. Only three days since I was called to attend a lady» 
who had thrown an am full of boiling water over her leg; 
one application of this liniment was in this case^ as I have 
foand it in many others, quite sufficient; there was not the 
dightest collection of serum, and she is now quite welL 

Bums and scalds may, however, take place upon the face 
in situations where it is impossible to apply this remedy. In 
these cases I have always found cold water the best applica- 
tion, and have rarely seen much subsequent pain where it has 
been pereeveringly applied. 

The best way of making the turpentine liniment is, to mdt 
some yellow Basilicon ointment, and bring it to the con- 
sistence of cream, with spirits of turpentine, stirred into it 
while hot. Spread this upon strips of lint or linen, and ap- 
ply it to the parts affected, so that they may overlap each 
other ; press them down doeely upon the part, so as to ex- 
clude the atmospheric air as completely as possible, and btnd 
them on. Let this dressing remain on eight or nine hours, 
and then, if necessary, apply a fresh one, but in doing so, 
have your plaster ready spread, so that the parts may not be 
exposed longer than necessary. This second dressing may 
contain a smaller proportion of turpentine, and subsequent 
applications still less. The object is not only to apply the 
stimulus of the turpentine, but to exclude the atmospheric 
air, so that you must be very particular that your dressings 
Jit to the injured part. 
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When, however, from the iropo'ssihility of attending to 
them at the time^ from neglect, or from improper treatment, 
an aecumuladon of serum has taken place, I generally find it 
the best plan to draw a needle full of coarse cotton through 
the hlieter, and let it remain ; through this the serum filters, 
and the tension is taken ofi; without exposing the true skin to 
the air before it has lost some portion of its sensibility. 

When bums and scalds have degenerated into open wounds, 
you will find it best to use the most simple dressings, such 
as bread and water poultices, spermaceti ointment, &c., and 
should proud-flesh spring up, which it is very likely to do in 
these cases, either sprinkle a little red precipitate over it» or 
apply a piece of dry lint. Should the injured surface be very 
extensive, and the discharge copious, it may be necessary to 
support the strength with bark, sulphate of quinine, and por- 
ter and wine, combined with a very nutritive diet. 

Wrapping the parts up in raw cotton, or in a poultice of 
tallow or yellow soap, have been found efficacious, and next 
to the turpentine liniment are, perhaps, the best applications 
you can use, paiticularly the last. Scraped potato, linseed 
oil, lime-water, and cold water, have their advocates, and in 
the absence of other remedies may be adopted. 

Piles, HjEMoaaHoiDS. — This very troublesome and pain- 
ful complaint may, in a great measure, be prevented, by 
keeping the bowels in a state of freedom with castor oil, or 
some other mild laxative; but persons subject to these 
attacks, should be cautious not to take aloes, colocynth, or 
other drastic purgatives. 

Piles are of two kinds ; blind (as they are vulgarly called), 
and bleeding; blind piles are sometimes extremely painful, 
they inflame, throb, and, after a time, burst ; the loss of blood 
rehe\ es the pain, and at different periods they go through the 
same process, and the periodical loss of blood in this manner 
becomes necessary to the health. The best method of treat- 
ing piles is this ; — if they are very much inflamed and pain* 
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fdly apply leedies, and fdiai tbey oome nff keep op the 
bleeding by bathing the parts with wann water. Keep the 
bowds rdaxed by means of castor oil, and apply an ointment 
composed of powdered gaDsy &c., described in the pharma- 
copoeia of this work, under the name of ointment for the pHes, 
or Ward's paste. 

It may happen, however, that piles are situated so hi^ up 
in the gat, as to be inaccessible to these means, in which case 
all you can do is, to keep the bowels free from irritation by 
castor oil, and occasionally throw np an emollient anodyne 
fomentation, or place a suppository, L e. a lazge pill made of 
two or three grains of opium, and thirty of soap, up the 
tectum. 

Faluko down of thb REOTUM.~Some people are subject 
to a protrusion of the rectum every time they have a motion, 
and this is generally accompanied by habitual oostiyeness. 
In these cases you must keep the bowels in a state of rc^- 
larity, so that no force need be used in passing the faeces, and 
carefully replace the gut every time it comes down. I have 
seen a great deal of good accomplished in these cases by 
throwing up an enema of cold water every morning; but no 
means will be successful unless the bowels tie kept in a pro- 
per state. 

Warts, — are hard excrescences too well known to require 
description ; they generally oome upon the fingers, and from 
interfering with their motion, are a source of considerable 
inconvenience. The most effectual way of removing them 
is with caustic ; but sal ammoniac, blue ntriol, &c., will 
answer the purpose; proceed in the following manner: — pare 
off the surface of the wart with a sharp knife, and rub the 
surface with caustic or sal ammoniac. In a day or two 
again pare off the surface, which will be destroyed, and again 
use the caustic ; proceed in this manner till the excrescence 
is even with the skin, and in a few days the roots will come 
out. 
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CoEN8.-^The8e painful excrescences are too well known to 
require description ; there are comparatively few people 
who have not, at one time or other^ suffered from them. 
Many suffer a daily martyrdom, and go on day after 
day, without taking further trouble than occasionally to 
pare their surfaces. Surgeons think them beneath their 
professional dignity, and com doctors, I beg their par- 
don, chiropodists, are generally ignorant quacks, to whose 
tender mercies many people are not inclined to trust. The 
treatment of corns, however, is so simple, and their extirpa- 
tion so easy, that there can be no reason why any person 
should not be his own chiropodist Com rubbers, corn 
plasters, com solvents, &c., are merely quack remedies, that 
is to say, no remedies at all. If you rub away part of a com, 
a shoe of the size, usually worn will not, certainly, press so 
much upon it, and a kind of half cure will be produced ; but 
the com grows again, and with it martyrdom and torment. 
Talk of the tooth-ache, it is child's play to a bad com, and, 
but for the inconvenience, I would as soon have a toe ampu- 
tated to get rid of the one, as a tooth drawn to cure the 
other. ' 

Coms are produced by pressure, and common sense teaches 
us to remove that pressure to cure them. There are tvt^o 
methods of doing this ; one, by taking the com out, and the 
other, inducing it to go away by removing the pressure. A 
corp, whether a hard or soft one, is an inverted cone, and this 
at once explains the whole art of removing them by excision. 
With a very narrow-bladed knife, or blunt lancet, separate 
the surrounding skin from the circle of the corn, and then 
gradually work the instrament downwards, keeping the point 
towards the centre, exactly as if you wanted to cut out what 
it is, an inverted cone ; proceed in this manner and you will 
take out the corn whole. The other method of proceeding is 
this: — procure some adhesive plaster spread upon wash- 
leather, cut a strip of a sufficient size, and cut a hole in 
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it large enough to admit the corn^ then cut another with a 
hole rather smaller ; apply the first piece so that the com may 
come into the hole, and the second in the same manner upon it. 
If these two do not come ahove its surface^ put on another and 
another till they do; then put a strap of adhesive plaster, spread 
upon linen, over the whole ; and if the plaster has heen properly 
applied, you may wear a shoe or hoot without making wry 
faces, and the com wiU, in a short • time, go completely 
away. 

The hest way to avoid coms is to wear easy shoes, and 
stockings that fit, as they are as frequently produced hy the 
latter heing too large, as the former too small ; the mere 
pressure of the foot upon the sole of the shoe will produce 
them in some people, and where this is the case, a false sole of 
felt or thick cloth should he worn, and a hole cut in it to let 
the com through. 

Bunions. — A hunion is a swelling on the joint of the great 
toe. There is little to he done for its relief, except taking off 
the pressure of the shoe, hy having a place made for its 
reception. If it inflames and grows painful^ the application 
of two or three leeches, followed hy warm fomentations, will 
afford relief. 

Chilblains. — These trouhlesome swellings more frequently 
affect the feet, and commence in the following manner. A 
sensation of heat and itching is felt in the part, which 
inflames; the itching hecomes almost unhearable, and the 
part very tender and painful ; suppuration slowly takeei place. 
The swelling hursts and becomes an open wound, occasionally 
difficult to heal. 

To avoid chilblains, wear worsted 8tockings> and do 
not expose the feet to sudden changes of heat and cold. 

The only time for beneficial interference in these cases is, 
when the itching is first felt ; for suppuration, though it goes 
oa very slowly, commences early, and once begun, nothing 
will stop its progress. 
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la the tot stage of chilWains, when the itching commenoe^ 
tl^e application of some powerful stimulant will> in most cases^ 
stop the progress of the complaint. What stimulant you use 
must depend upon circumstances. 

Venetian turpentine spread upon fine linen and applied to the 
parts ; or camphorated spirits of wine one ounce, tincture of can- 
tharides two ounces, spirits of turpentine two ounces. Mix, and let 
the parts be well rubbed with it two or three times a day. If you 
cannot obtain aU these things, you must use those you can. 

When chilblains have proceeded beyond this stage, a different 
plan will be sometimes found advantageous, and the following 
lotion may be tried. 

Sal ammoniac two drachms, vinegar two ounces, water six 
ounces. Bathe the parts frequently with this or the following. 

Acetated solution of ammonia four ounces, camphor julep 
four ounces, spirits of wine or brandy, three ounces — ^mix. 

When clulblains have broken and become open wounds, the 
best plan of treatment is, to poultice them till a healthy discharge 
of matter is established, and then dress with the following 
ointment. , 

Lard one ounce, red precipitate half a draehm — ^mix into an 
ointment. 

Chaps.— The best method of preventing chaps is, to keep 
the hands quite clean, and wipe them quite dry when washed. 
The best application is the following, well rubbed into the 
hands at night, and putting on leather gloves afterwards. 

Mix two ounces of olive oil and two ounces of honey, and add 
a sufficient quantity of fine oatmeal to make a thick paste. 

Washing the hands with a mixture of one-third of brandy or 
proof spirit, and two of water, will occasionally be useful. 



THE EAR. 

The ear, like the other organs of sense, is subject to 
so many diseases, both of action and of structure, that any 
attempt to describe them would only confuse a domestic prac- 
titioner. The sense of hearing is impaired in apoplexy, 
epilepsy, inflammation of the brain, and a variety of other 
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diieases ; and it it astonishing how slight a derangem«it of 
the digestive organs will injure the accuracy of its sensations. 
We shall, however, speak only of the most oonunon local 
cause of deafness— an accumulation of wax in the ear. You 
may very easily ascertain whether this is the cause of deaf- 
ness, by looking into the ear subjected to a strong light, and 
having found that it is, you proceed to remove it in the fol- 
lowing manner. Mix four drachms of olive oil and half a 
drachm of the Folution of potash (if you cannot obtain it use 
the oil alone), and with the feather end of a quill put a few 
drops into the ear, then dip some cotton or wool into oil, and 
stop up the external orifice ; repeat this three or four times 
after twelve hours' intervals, and, in all probability, the wax • 
will be so softened, that you may easily remove it by means 
of a bent probe, wrapped round with a piece of lint^ and by 
syringing. In using these means, however, you must be very 
careful not to use the slightest violence, or you may convert 
a very simple annoyance into a structural disease. It is 
astonishing the quantity of hardened wax, mixed with pieces 
of hair and other extraneous substances, that are sometimes 
accumulated, and it is quite as much so, that they do not pro- 
duce more inconvenience and pain than they appear to do. 
The best liquid to use for syringing is^ a mixture of one part 
of opodeldoc with sixteen parts of water. You proceed thus. 

Fill your syringe* with the liquid, and insert the end into the 
external ear, directing the point backwards and upwards. Close 
the ear upon the syringe, and throw in its contents with a con- 
tinuous force, holding a napkin under the ear, to prevent the 
fluid that runs over from being an annoyance. Repeat this 
again and again, assisting the removal of the wax with a probe 
wrapped round with a piece of lint or linen. When you have 
finished, drop a little oil into the ear, and again plug it up for a 
day or two with cotton, when, if your first syringing has not been 
effectual, you may repeat it. If you do not find the hearing 

* Syringes are made for this purpose, but with a little tact you may 
easily render a common one available. 
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]9«titni when ^u hare removed the wax in this maimer, you ma{^ 
put a little of one of the following mixtures into the ear, and 
repeat it every day. 

Olive oil, one drachm, laudanum, thirty drops ; or, olive oil, 
one drachm, opodeldoc, thirty drops. 

Ear-ache.— -I know [of no pain more excruciating or 
more obstinate than what is termed the ear-ache. What 
I mean by the term is a rheumatic affection produced by 
€old. There are a host of domestic remedies for this com- 
plaint, some of which are frequently successful when more 
scientific means fail. They generally consist of a combina- 
tion of heat and moisture, such as a roasted fig or onion 
applied quite hot 1 hftve frequently seen considerable relief 
from putting the feet and legs into hot water. When the 
stomach has been out of order, by a dose or two of purgative, 
and dropping a little laudanum mixed with oil into the ear. 
The application of leeches bdiind the ear, foHowed by a 
blister, will, in many cases, remove the pain ; but the most 
generally useful remedy is, steaming the ear, by placing it 
over a vessel (such as a mustard pot) filled with boiling water, 
to which a little laudanum has been added, and immediately 
afterwards wrapping the side of the head in fiannel. 

The Ear — Foreign Substances. — Children, and occasion- 
ally grown up person?, get stones, cherry-stones, peas, &c., 
into the ear^ »nd their removal is a matter of no small diffi- 
culty, for which no specific directions can be given. It should, 
however, be attempted as soon as possible, for a foreign sub- 
stance of this kind will Sometimes not only cause coilsiderable 
initation., but a vegetable,' such as a pea, a cherry-stone, &c, 
may swdU, and so fill the pakts, that some, and even a dan- 
gerous degree of force may be required for its removal. You 
may try to extract it by means of it silver probe, or a piece of 
wire properly curved, but if you have them, you will generally 
find a pair of dressing forceps thennost availahle means on 
such oecasionB. 
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THE NOSE. 

Ghildrbn occadoDally put peas, cherry-stones, &Cj up the 
nose, and you may find some difficulty in managing even a 
trifling case of this kind. The common pkn is to endeavour 
to lamluce their discharge hy sneezing', and snufP or pepper 
is used for the purpose. Of all possible plans this is the 
worst ; not one child in twenty will sneese^ but at every 
attempt will draw the substance higher up into the noa^ 
while the snufiT, &c., produces painful inflammation. If the 
substance whatever it maybe, does not produce much inooiin 
venience, it may be left for some time to the efibrts of nature^ 
who frequently manages these matters better than the most 
dexterous surgeon. Much depends, however, upon the si^e 
and nature of the foreign matter. If it be a pea, you will 
frequently be able to hook it out with a Uunt probe, or with 
a pair of dressing forceps. 



THE EYE. 

The eye is subject to numerous diseases, many of which 
require the nicest discrimination, and the most skilful treat- 
ment; while, from the delicacy of its structure, and the 
importance of its functions, it is, of all other organs, the one 
most obnoxious to ignorance. Of du&ses of the eye, there- 
fore, I shall say nothing further, than the treatment of the 
kind of inflammation whidi t esults from local injuries, and 
of the injuries themselves. 

Gravel, lime, snuff*, d^c, occasionally get into the eye, 
and produce considerable irritation, and sometimes in- 
flammation; the frit thing in these cases is, to remove 
the obnoxious matter* if it is insoluble this may g^ierally 
be done by means of a camel-hair peodl and ablution. 
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Invert the upper lid and dear away any foreign substance ; 
then . proceed in the same manner with, the lower one, and 
afterwards wash the organ with some tepid milk-and-water. 
If the substance be one that possesses a chemical, as well as 
a mechanical action upon the eye, and is soluble in water, you 
had better remove as much as you can, in the manner above 
described, and wash away the remainder with warm water ch: 
milk and water ; but if it be lime or anything escharotic, dilute 
it as quickly as possible. Should it have remained sufficiently 
long in contact with the eye to produce inflammation, which 
lime, mortar, or any-of the adds, will do very rapidly, you 
had better apply a few leeches round the eye, and afterwards 
a poultice made of weak Goulard water ; giving some opening 
medidne, and keeping the patient on the strictest anti- 
phlogistic regimen. 

Slight inflammations of the eyes occasionally come on from 
exposure to dust ; in these cases washing them well out with 
warm milk-and-water, and afterwards two or three times 
a day with the eye-water, number twenty-one, will generally 
produce a good eflect; and when from exposure to cold, 
steaming them well with hot water will frequently remove the 
inflammation in a short time. In all these cases, however^ 
you can do no harm, and may do a great deal of good* 
by giving a dose or two of opening medicine. 
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Mad D0G& — There are several spedfics promulgated for the 
prevention and cure of hydrophobia, of which the Ormskirk 
remedy is the most celebrated, but not one of them is worthy 
of the slightest confidence.^ The only effectual prevention is 
exddon of the wounded part, and that, to be effectual, must 
be immediate. Cases are said to have occurred, in which it 
has been successfully employed, some time afterwards ; but 
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they are by no means to be d^nded upon, and must be 
considered rather as exceptions, than as safe precedents. 

Of the treatment of hydrophobia we know literally nothing. 
The disease, when once established^ is invariably fataL Our 
eflbrts must, therefore, be to prevent, and, in the present state of 
surgical knowledge, cutting out the part seems to be the only 
means of doing so. It may happen, however, that it is impossible 
to perform this so quickly as necessary, in which case it will 
be well to prevent or delay the absorption of the poison ; and 
the question is, how is this to be done? The application of & 
cupping-glass or caustic has been suggested for this purpose; 
but these may be as difficult to command as excision. A tape 
or string of some kind may generally be obtained, and you 
may, by binding it tightly round the limb, between the wound 
and the heart, in some measure prevent the poison from being 
carried into the circulation. The parts may also be well 
washed with water, or^ if you can procure it, salt and water» 
«o as to dilute the poison, and wash away as much of it as 
possible. This may do something towards safety till the parts 
ean be excised, but let them be cut out the moment it is pos- 
sible ; and if the wound is in a muscular part^ free from any 
important blood-vessel, any person may do this, as it can 
involve neither danger nor difficulty, and merely requires a 
little resolution. To do this, cut two wooden skewers to the 
size of the holes made by the teeth, for, in all human proba- 
bility, the two canine teeth only will have taken effect Insert 
them to the bottom of the wounds, and cut them out ; by this 
means all that is necessary will be removed, while a large 
wound will be avoided. Having done this, you had better 
pencil the surface of the wound with caustic^ or wash it with 
a strong solution of ammonia or of common salt. You may 
then dress the parts with some simple dressing, or^ if it be 
very painful, apply a bread and water poultice. 

As far as regards internal remedies, I believe them to be 
perfectly useless ; the only good they are likely to do^ is divert- 
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ing the attention^ and amuse the patient. It is scarcely 
necessary to obseire, that the attendance of a surgeon should, 
if pofisilile^ he procured in every case of this description. 

Snakes, &c. — Under this head may he included the hites 
of all reptiles that are more or less poisonous. In some cases, 
however, the poison is of so virulent a nature that no means 
can he used in time to he of the slightest use. The natives of 
most countries, in which snakes are prevalent, generally seem 
to possess some specific to these poisons. Thus the natives 
of North America are said to have a remedy for the hite of 
the rattlesnake ; in India, where there are a great variety of 
these reptiles, the natives pretend not only to cure their hites, 
hut to tame them to harmless playfellows. The latter power, 
however, is said to depend upon their keeping them under 
the influence of opium. 

As before observed, the poison of these reptiles is, in some 
cases, carried into the system with such fearful rapidity, as to 
defy all attempts at prevention or cure. In others, however^ 
the case is different, and a certain time elapses before absorp- 
tion takes place. What are you to do in these ? 

The safest plan is to destroy, at the same time^ the infected 
part and decompose the poison, and this is said to be effected 
by the application of the lunar caustic^ or the strong solution 
of ammonia. Now nothing can be easier than for a person 
exposed to the chance of these accidents, to carry a stick of 
the one, or a small bottle of the other in his pocket, and use 
it the moment a necessity occurs. If, however, one of these 
cannot be obtained at the time, bind a ligature round the limb 
in the same manner as recommended under the head Mad 
Dogs. 

In case^ then^ ezdsion cannot be immediately performed^ 
wash the parts immediately with the strong solution of am-i 
monia, or pencil them freely with caustic, or apply a ligature 
round the limb^ near the wound, and between it and the 
heart. 
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Ify fiom a neglect of these precautioiii» the pouon has 
■biorbed and taken into the syttem, the olgeet will be to < 
teract its effects, and this must be attempted by meana of 
mulantSy antispasmodics, and tonics, internally. In case 
decomposition takes place very rapidly, black and gangrenous 
spots breaking out on the limbs, you may try the eflfects of 
powdered charcoal or yeast, giving a tea-spoonful of the firaty 
or a table-spoonful of the latter every hour, combined with a 
liberal use of brandy, port wine, camphor, opium^ and amnM»- 
nia, as you may be able to obtain them. 

R. Strong camphor julep, six ounces ; spirits of sal volatile, 
four drachms ; or pure solution of ammonia, eighty drops ; or 
aether, three dnichms ; laadanum, three drachms. Divide into four 
doses, and take one quarter every hour or two, according to 
symptoms of exhaustion and weakness, or even more frequently 
if the symptoms demand it ; giving three grains of sulphate of 
quinine in two glasses of port wine every four hours. Of course 
this treatment must be modified according to circnmstances, 
either increasing or diminishing the stimulants and tonic according 
to the urgency of the symptoms. 

Stings of Bees, Wasps, Mosquitos, &c. — However tri- 
fling these injuries may appear, I have seen considerate 
danger arise from their taking place in peculiar situations. I 
remember a case to which I was called twelve years since, 
that nearly involved the loss of a life. The wife of a tailor 
near Richmond, drank some beer out of a jug, in which, from 
the darkness, she did not perceive there was a wasp. The 
insect stung her in the throat, and the swelling of the parts 
was so fearfully rapid and extensive, that the most active mea- 
sures were required, and the effect of those was for some time 
doubtfid. These, however, are cases of unfrequent occurrence ; 
when they do take place, all that can be done is to treat them 
as cases of local inflammation, by bleeding, cupping, leeches, 
and purgatives, and by the use of cooling lotions, and the 
steam of hot water to the parts. 

When a wasp or a bee alights upon any one, it would, in 
all probability, not attempt to sting unless irritated or fright* 
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ened, Imt the attempt to brush it tyff, puts it upon its self- 
defence, and it immediately protrudes its sting into the fLeAk, 
If the person had sufficient presence of mind to bear this 
patiently, it would, having done so, withdraw it and fly away ; 
instead of this, the insect is brushed ofi^ and the sting broken 
into the wound, where it forms, for some time, a source of 
irritation. 

The first thing to be done in these cases is to remove the 
sting, (which you may sometimes see with a magnifying- 
glass, and now and then with the naked eye,) either with the 
point of a lancet or a needle ; if, however, you cannot accom- 
plish your purpose in this manner, put a few drops of tincture 
of cantharides upon the part ; this will raise a small blister, 
and the sting will be lifted up, and may be easily removed. 
When the sting has not been left in the flesh, or taken out 
without the aid of the blistering tincture, a little spirits of wine 
or sal volatile is the best application to the part ; but if these 
are not easUy procured, put on a thick paste of common 
whiting. 

Should an injury of this kind produce inflammation of the 
surrounding parts, which, in some situations, and acting upon 
particular constitutions, it will sometimes do, it may be ne- 
cessary to apply leeches and cooling lotions, and give a doee or 
two of opening medicine. 

Bugs and Fleas. — The bites of these insects, so apparently 
trifling in themselves, occasionally produce very serious 
effects, causing great constitutional irritation, and giving rise 
to serious nervous disorders. A person of irritable tempera- 
ment goes to bed, not to rest ; his sleep is broken and disturbed, 
and he Ues in a state of nervous irritability. This occurs 
again and again, till the recurrence of this paltry cause brings 
on a nervous fever. This certainly is not a common occur- 
rence, but that it occasionally happens, I know, having seeir 
more cases than one. I know it is a received opinion that 
these insects are always the result of dirt and carelessness, but 

N 
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this is not altogether the case, at least as far as regards their 
origin, though it certainly is, as regards their continnanoe. 
The means to get rid of the larger of these insects are very 
simple, and any trouhle will he more than compensated hy 
the increased comfort and qniet. The way is to destroy the 
insects root and branch, and this you may do in the following 
manner. 

If they are in the walls of a room, yon must have the paper 
stripped off and the walls washed with lime, and then haye 
the room thoroughly fumigated with juniper berries, or with 
sulphur. To do this, put some live charcoal into an old iron 
pot (if you have not a brazier), stop up all the places that can 
admit air, such as the fire-place, window-sashes, &c., and then 
either strew juniper berries or sulphur upon the charcoal, and 
shut the door. The bedstead having been previously washed, 
&c., as described below, may be left in the room, and sub- 
jected to the same process. Still, however, you will not have 
done all that is necessary ; the gentry frequently get into the 
cracks between the flooring boards, and here the fumigation 
wUl not penetrate. The best way of proceeding with these is 
to stop them up with putty, and have the floor painted. If 
you do all this you may, unless a fresh colony of the insects 
arrives, set them at defiance for some time at least 

The bedsteads must be taken thoroughly to pieces, and the 
joints, screw-holes, and every part, well washed with hot soap 
and water. Then, with a painting-brush, paint the joint-holes, 
screws, &c. with one of the following poisons : — 

Spirits of turpentine, a pint ; corrosive sublimate, one drachm ; 

mercurial ointment, two ounces : mix well up into a kind of 

paste, or. 

Mercurial ointment, four ounces ; linseed oil, one pint ; or. 
Spirits of turpentine, one pint ; corrosive sublimate, one 

drachm ; and prussic acid, one drachm. To be used in the same 

manner as the others. 

Sprinkling the pillows, bolsters, &c. with camphorated spi- 
rits of wine, will, in some measure, ward off the attacks of 
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lliese insects^ till you can resort to more destmctive measures ; 
4md the best application to their bites will be the same : though 
lime water, in the absence of the other^ will be tolerably effect- 
ual. The same applications may be used for the bites of fleas, 
^ats, earwigs, and lady-birds; the bites of the latter are 
quite as troublesome as bugs. 

Earwig.— It is thought by many people that the idea of 
earwigs really producing annoyance by getting into the ear^ 
is a Yulgar notion. It may be so, but it is certainly a true one. 
f once attended a lady, who, after suffering excruciating pain 
in the ear for some time, had reason to suppose that it was 
caused by one of these insects, and acting upon this supposi- 
tion, the ear was syringed with oil, which in a short time 
brought awjiy two of these insects, and the pain gradually 
went off! 
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MEDICINE. 

It would be impossible and useless in a work of this kind to 
adhere to any scientific arrangement ; and I think the plan I 
have pursued of treating firstly of tliseases aflfecting particular 
organs, will be more advantageous to the reader, as they 
form the principal complaints in which immediate interference 
is essentially necessary. 

Most of these diseases are of an inflammatory nature^ and 
it must be ^uite clear that when inflammation attacks any 
organ^ the functions of which are essential to life, it becomes 
a matter of importance that it should be checked before any 
change has taken place in its structure. 

Fortunately, cases of this description are so strongly marked 
by local pain, and general heat and fever, that, with very com- 
mon powers of observation, it would be almost impossible to 
make a mistake ; and even where there is any doubt of the 
precise part affected, the presence of inflammation is so clear, 
and the means to combat it are so similar, that the distinction 
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is not^ at least in the first instance, a matter of much import- 
ance. Thus it would matter very little whether you should 
distinguish hetween pleurisy and inflammation of the lungs. 
When cases of inflammation are likely to he confused with 
others requiring a different and perhaps opposite mode of 
treatment, the distinctions will he pointed out 

The ohject of the present volume is to treat of those cases 
of disease in which immediate relief is essential to the safety 
of the patient; and such others, as from their slight import- 
ance may he trusted to domestic management. It is l^ no 
means intended to supersede professional assistance where it 
can he ohtained, hut to giye such directions that the patient 
may not he sacrificed to the delay occasionally attendant on 
obtaining it. 

Suppose, for instance, a person residing ten miles from 
medical assistance, in a country not oyer-stodced with profes- 
sional men, should be attacked by inflammation of the lungs ; 
if every exertion be made to obtain medical assistance, at least 
three hours must elapse before a professional man can be upon 
the spot; and that, under the favourable circumstances of find- 
ing him at home, and ready to set off* at a moment's notice. 
In that case, three, and take the average of cases, four times 
three hours will elapse before relief can be attempted. 

If you consider what injury is going on in the chest during 
that time, the disease rapidly increasing, and even irritated by 
fear and anxiety that at the end of that time, assistance may 
come too late ; if you consider the state of feverish anxiety 
and alarm the patient's family must experience, not only from 
the delay, but from the uncertainty of obtaining medical aid 
at all; and at the same time keep in mind that, did anyone 
within a moderate distance, possess the small portion of me- 
dical knowledge and surgical tact necessary to meet such a 
case, aU these painful fedings, and probably a life, would be 
spared, I think you will make up your mind to obtiun such 
knowledge^ and acquire the means of meeting such emergen* 

N 2 
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des not only in your own family, but for the sake of the more 
ignorant human beings who may be located near you. There 
are many diseases besides those of an inflammatory kind> in 
which immediate aid is quite as imperative, and some^ apo- 
plexy, wounds of arteries, and cases of poison, for instance, in 
which it is more so : almost all are strongly marked cases, 
scarcely capable of misconstruction or mistake. With regard 
to the unimportant cases that may be safely trusted to domestic 
management, there certainly is not the same urgent necessity, 
and instead of saying time and preventing danger, you wiU 
merely save expense and prevent inconvenience^ and probably 
shorten the duration of pain. For instance, should one of 
your family or establishment have a severe bum or scald, by 
the time professional assistance could be procured^ a blister of 
some magnitude might be formed, and an accident, that pro- 
perly treated would have given Uttle pain, and have scarcely 
taken the sufferer from his employments, may incapacitate him 
perhaps for weeks. 

Of chronic diseases, (with one or two exceptions) I shall 
say nothing. In these there is plenty of time to obtain pro- 
fessional assistance, while in many instances their symptoms 
are so obscure as to baffle even that ; which renders them unfit 
subjects for domestic treatment. 

I will commence with a disease of the head — ^Apoplexy. 

Apoplexy. — In nine cases out of ten the patient is warned 
of an approaching attack of Apoplexy, by certain unpleasant 
feelings in the head. He feels heavy and sleepy, perhaps has 
a singing in his ears, his vision is indistinct, moats floating 
before his eyes. Now if he would take this warning, and lose 
a little blood, by cupping or leeches, and set the digestive 
organs to rights, the chances are ten to one, but that the 
threatened attack would be avoided. Instead of this, he pro* 
bably goes on eating and drinking as usual, till at length 
he suddenly falls down, or perhaps back in his chair, in a state 
of insensibihty ; his face is flushed, his lips blue, and the 
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▼esfiels of the neck and temples, turgid with blood. He is inca- 
pable of voluntary motion, but in some cases convulsed, and 
the breathing is accompanied by a noise called stertor. This is 
apoplexy : it probably occurs after a full meal, or after some 
more than ordinary mental excitement; but it may come on 
at any time, and without any apparent cause. In this case 
there is evidently too great a determination of blood to the 
head, or something that prevents its return from that part, 
perhaps both, and unless you remedy this diseased action 
within a given tame, a blood-vessel in the head may burst, and 
extravasation take place upon the brainl 

Treatment. — In the first place, remove anything that presses 
in the slightest degree upon the throat or chest, and set the 
patient as nearly upright as possible ; then either take away 
twenty-four or thirty ounces of blood from the arms, cup between 
the shoulders, or apply a host of leeches to the temples. Apply 
cold to the head, and put the feet into hot water ; and as soon as 
the power of swallowing returns, give five or six grains of calomel 
and ten grains of jalap mixed in sugar or honey, and followed in 
one hour by a dose of the opening mixture number one, repeat- 
ing it every two hours till it operates freely. Clear out the bowels 
by means of the puraitive glyster number fourteen. If the 
attack occurs after a mil m^, you may, after you have taken 
away some blood, give an emetic composed of twenty grains of 
ipecacuanha and one or two of tartar emetic, and promote vomit- 
ing bv tickling the fauces (t. e, back of the mouth) with a feather, 
and giving draughts of tepid water. If, after you have relieved the 
blood-vessels of the head, by bleeding, from clanger from the 
action of an emetic, and, knowing the stomach to be loaded, you 
cannot get one down by the mouth, dissolve twenty grains of 
tartar emetic in six ounces of gruel, and throw it up as a 
glyster ; and when that has acted by vomiting, give the calomel , 
jalap, &c. as above. 

Should the symptoms, after being relieved by the first bleeding, 
show a tendency to return, or should the blood-vessels appear 
still turgid and the breathing continue oppressed, take away 
more blood, though to a less extent, and put a large blister 
between the shoulders, and mustard poultices to the calves of the 
legs — ^keeping either a bladder filled with ice or cold water, or 
cloths wrung out of cold water applied to the head. 

When you can get medicine down easily, endeavour to produce 
some action upon the skin by giving four drachms of the aeetatad 
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solution of ammonia in two ounces of water and half a drachm 
of sweet spirits of nitre every four hours. If sensibility returns, 
the breathing becoming less oppressed, and perspiration taking 
plaoe upon uie skin, you may hope for a favourable issue ; dui 
if the patient continues insensible, the breathing being stertorous 
and the skin dry, he will probably fall a victim to the attack. 

Your patient must live for some time on the most abstemious 
diet : keep the bowels regularly open ; have the hair cut close ; 
avoid all mental exertion ; and, above all, take regular exercise. 

But what are you to do in a case of this description if yoa 
cannot bleed either by the arm, cupping, or leeches f You coust 
remove everything tight from the neck, apply cold to the head, 
put the feet into hot water, give the calomel, jalap, &c. Tif yov 
mix it in honey and smear it upon the tongue, the saHva will carry 
it into the stomach) ; and if yon cannot get down the black dose, 
repeat the jalap with two grains of calomel every hour till it acts 
powerfully, and keep the patient with the trunk of the bodjy 
raised. 

It need scarcely be observed that the patient most be kept npoa 
the strictest antiphlogistic regimen during &e attack, luid very 
abstemiously for some time aftisr his recovery. 

Epilepsy,— or, as it is called, the falling sic^ess, attacks 
all kinds of people, young and old, male and female, married 
and single. It may be produced by any kind of pressuie upon 
the brain, by the stoppage of accustomed dischaiges, audi as 
the piles, the menstrual discharge, &&, by debility produced by 
indulgence in sensual pleasure, and by a yariety of otiier causes, 
and it is sometimes hereditary. 

The person attacked, suddenly falls down, the muscles are 
in a state of rigidity and spasm ; the jaws and hands are firmly 
clenched, the teeth grinding against each other, and the nails 
digging into the palms. The mouth foams, the eyes are gene- 
rally fixed and open, and the urine is passed involuntarily ; 
generally the limbs and head are thrown about with consider- 
able spasmodic violence, 

Treattnent, — ^Remove everything tight from the throat and 
chest ; place the patient in an upright position, and awav from a 
wall or anything against which he might hurt himself ; put a 
spoon covered with a cloth between the teeth, and keep the nails 
from digging into the hands ; then hold some burnt feathers, sal- 
volatile, or other stimulus, to the nose. Apply cold to the head^ 
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and hot bricks or cloths dipped in hot water to the feet and 
legs, and try and set down thirty or forty drops of eether or sal 
volatile diluted with water. In cases in which the convulsions are 
violent, rub the spine of the back with one table-spoonful of 
laudanum mixed with two of oil. Give him five grains of calomel 
and ten grains of jalap, followed by a dose of the mixture, number 
one, every two hours, till it operates freely, and clear out the 
bowels by means of a purgative glyster. If the blood-vessels of 
the head and neck are turgid with blood, you may take away some 
blood by cuppine, or by leeches to the temples. The fit generally 
ends by the patient's sinking into a sound sleep, from which he 
awakes unconscious of all that has passed. 

A variety of nostrums and domestic remedies have been 
employed for the cure of epilepsy ; some dictated by superstition, 
others the result of empiricism and quackery. Amongst the 
former, touching the person with the hand of a freshly naiiged 
man, and drinking the warm blood of a toad, hold the foremost 
rank : both of these I have seen used. The latter are too 
numerous to particularise, a hundred being held in estimation by 
the ignorant and vulgar. 

People subject to epileptic attacks should never place them- 
selves in situations from which a fall might be injurious or dan- 
gerous, such as the bank of a river, a precipice, or the roof of a 
house. 

Epilepsy is sometimes ushered in by a sensation of cold in one 
of the extremities, which runs along the limb upwards, and along 
the spine to the brain. Placing a tight ligature round the limb 
between the part where the feelmg is experienced and the body, 
has been known to prevent an attack. 

Brain Fever. — I believe that Brain Fever and inflamma" 
tion of the brain are not unfrequently confused ; a little obser- 
vation, however, will enable you to distinguish them. Brain 
fever, or delirium tremens, (though the trembling is by no 
means a constant symptom) generally attacks those who are 
worn out by drinking, or taking laudanum, or who study too 
hard, or who have been weakened by constant pain, such as 
of gravel, &c. 

The patient Is restless and fidgety, disliking to remain in 
the same posture or place for any time. There is involuntary 
twitching of the muscles, amounting in some cases to inces- 
sant trembling; the eyes have a peculiar expression, not 
exactly of wildness, but as if they wished to avoid observation, 
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withoat the peculiar drop of the upper eye-lid, obaervaUe in 
inflammation of the hrain. The skin is frequently moist and 
the pulse weak, and pain in the head is not always present, 
and if it be so, is not increased by motion. Added to this, 
the patient frequently has a wish to destroy himsdf. 

Treaimeni. — Clear the bowels by a mild but decided pnrgatiye, 
and then g|iye a liberal dose of opimn, snch as sixtv dn>p8 of 
laudanimiy if the patient be unaccustomed to the use of the drug. 
If the patient is accustomed to the use of stimulants they must not 
be altogether withdrawn, but given with caution. 

I have a patient subject to attacks of this disease, whose first 
feeling of illness conmienoes with a lurking desire to destroy 
himself. I give him some (^pening medicine, followed by one 
hundred drops of laudimum, three drachms of acetated solution 
of ammonia, and two ounces of camphor mixture. He puts his 
feet into hot water, and goes to bed, where I make him stay ; a 
perspiration breaks out, this is kept up by means of rery weak 
not brandy-and-water (he drinks a great quantity in general), 
and in forty-eieht hours he is well. ^Hiis routine has been gone 
through four tunes within the last twelve months. 

Now, though all cases of delirium tremens must not be treated 
exactly in this manner, the outline of the plan is the same. Te 
clear out the bowels, to quiet the nervous system, by means of 
opium ; and to keep u^ a certain degree of stimulus according t^ 
the patient's usual habits. 

Delirum tremens is a disease that has a crisis or specific termi- 
nation, and generaUy is either removed or ends fatally within four 
days. The symptoms that may be considered fatal are, a low 
muttering delirium ; picking ue bed-clothes, or violent con- 
vulsions. 

If low trembling delirium is present, mustard poultices may be 
applied to the feet or legs. If the convulsions are violent, throw 
up an enema made by rubbing a drachm of asafoetida with the 
yolk of an egg, and hidf a jMut of water, and adding one drachm of 
laudanum. 

You must not |Iet a patient with an attack of this disease 
be long without nourishment, which must be given at regular 
intervals very frequently, and of a ligjht nutritious kind, in smaU 
quantities. 

InpeiAMmation of the Brain. — Phremitis. 

Symptoms. — Pain in the head increased by motion, audi as 
suddenly shaking it. The eyes are red and fiery, the light 
being yery oflfensive to them. The skin is hot and dry, the 
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{rate strong and full, and the tongue white and furred, with 
all the symptoms of fever. The urine is high-coloured, and 
the bowels are costive ; there is sometimes wild ddirium, par- 
dcolarly at nighty and occasionally raving. 

Tre€Ument. — ^Take away twenty-four or thirty ounces of blood 
from the arm, and repeat the bleeding. Cup on the back of the 
neck or temples ; put the feet into hot water, and shave the 
head and apply cold to it, either by means of bladders filled with 
cold water or ice, by cloths dipped in vinegar and water, or by 
pouring aether upon it ; give a dose of calomel — ^five grains — and 
in an hour's time a dose of the opening mixture number one, 
repeating it every two hours till it acts, and promoting its action 
by throwing up a strong purgative enema. 

When the opening medicine has acted sufficiently, give ten 
grains of nitre and four grains of antimonial powder, or four 
drachms of acetated solution of ammonia, and twenty drops of anti- 
monial wine, every four or six hours. 

After freely bleeding, both generally and locally, you may put 
on a blister between the shoulders. 

Keep the patient on the strictest antiphlogistic regimen. Keep 
the head cool, the feet warm, the apartment cool and well ventila. 
ted, the trunk of the body raised, and the bowels free. 

If it is possible to obtain the assistance of a medical man, of 
course you will do so, and the sooner you can transfer the case to 
his care the better ; but if the symptoms are decided, do not lose 
time by waiting for one. The disease, if neglected, increases with 
fearful rapidity, and a few hours lost are seldom recovered. 
This observation maybe applied to all inflammations of the viscera : 
the lungs, stomach, heart, Uver, &c. &c 

I will now speak of diseases affecting the upper cavity of 
the trunk, or chest. As I before remarked, it would be use- 
less to include those of a chronic kind, or indeed any in which 
there is time to procure medical assistance, without endanger- 
ing the life of the patient. 

The chest forms the upper part of the trunk of the body, 
extending from the throat downwards nearly to what is called 
the pit of the stomach, going off in a sloping direction down- 
wards and backwards. Itis dividedfromtheabdomenor bellyby 
the diaphragm or midriff,- the front, sides, and back-parts being 
inclosed by bones ; the back part by the vertebrae or back-bone, 
and the sides bythe ribs, which extend in an arch to the front 
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where they are joined on each side by a flat bone called the ster- 
num. The contents of the chest are the heart, the longs, the 
large blood-vessels, and the thymus gland, which is situated in 
a fold made by a duplicature of the pleura, a membrane that 
lines the chest and separates it from the substance of the lungs. 
The heart is separated in the same manner by a membrane 
called the pericardium. Inflammation may take place in the 
lungs, when it is called pneumonia ; in the pleura, pleurisy; in 
the heart, cardites ; and in the pericardium, pericardites. All 
these cases of inflammation, are, when acute, accompanied by 
great pain, and require bold and decisiye blood-letting. I will 
commence with — 

Inflammation ofihe Lungs, — A pain more or less acute, and 
deep seated, is felt in some part of the chest, confined to a 
decided limit. This pain is increased by taking a deep 
breath, or by coughing; it is more intense, but not so acute, 
as in pleurisy. The tongue is generally furred and white, the 
pulse full and hard, and the skin dry and hot. A cough is 
generally present, which seems to come from the depth of the 
chest, and has a hard metallic sound. 

Treatment. — Take away twenty-four or thirty onces of blood 
from the arm, or let the blood flow till (the patient being in a 
sitting position) the pulse begins to flutter ; then untie, and bind 
up the arm, and by the time you have done so he will in all 
probability have fainted, and you may lay him down on his back. 
Remember to take away blood, either till the pain is removed^ 
till the pulse flutters, or till, having abstracted a considerable 
quantity, and the pain being mitigated, you prefer waiting to 
see the effect of this to urging the bleeding to a greater extent. 

You had better give immediately some opening medicine ; this 
may consist of five or six grains of calomel, followed in an hour 
by a dose of the opening mixture number one, which must 
be repeated every two hours till it operates freely, promoting its 
effect by throwing up a purgative glyster, number fourteen. 
Examine the blood, and if you find it coagulated into the form of 
a cup, sinking in the middle, and covered with a thick coat of 
lymph,* there is inflanunation present, in proportion as these 
appearances are strongly marked. 

* Technically speaking, cupped and huffed. 
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If the pain should not he quite gone, or should return, you 
must repeat the hleeding, and this even a second or third time. 

If the skin is very hot and dry, and the pulse strong and full, 
give ten or twelve grains of nitre, and four of antimonial powder 
every six hours ; or four drachms of the acetated solution of 
ammonia, twenty drops of antimonial wine, and half a drachm of 
sweet spirit of nitre, at the same periods. After you have 
reduced the pulse and fever by bleeding and medicine, you had 
better, if the pain continues, apply a blister over the part affected, 
and endeavour to produce a discharge from the lungs by expecto- 
ration. The simplest means of doing this is to du*ect the patient 
to inhale the steam of hot water, and give him a grain and a half 
of powdered ipecacuanha in addition to each dose of saline 
medicine. 

If you have subdued the pain — if a perspiration breaks out 
upon the skin, the cough becomes easier, and accompanied by a 
free expectoration, you may hope for a favourable termination ; 
but, if the pain remains unmitigated, the skin hot and dry, the 
cough hard and metallic, accompanied by increased oppression at 
the chest, you will probably have a fatal one. I have purposely 
omitted such minute symptoms as would only confuse the domestic 
practitioner. Keep the following leading symptoms in mind : 
pain in the chest, more or less acute, and more circumscribed 
and deep-seated than in pleurisy — increased by taking a deep 
respiration, and by coughing ; a dry metallic and hard cough, a 
hot and diy skin, a white tongue, and a strong and rapid pulse. 
The means to combat these symptoms : to decrease both the 
impetus and quantity of blood by abstracting blood by means of a 
large orifice ; to reduce the heat and fever, and promote the 
action of the skin by saline medicines : to remove irritation of 
the bowels by purgatives ; and to produce a healthy action on the 
surface of the lungs by expectorants and by inhaling steam : to 
cause counter irritation by the application of blisters. If you keep 
these features in mind you cannot do wrong. 

The patient must be kept upon the strictest antiphlogistic 
regimen ; every source of bodily or mental irritation must be 
avoided. The room must be kept of an even temperature and 
well ventilated. He must not be oppressed by visitors or condolers, 
or allowed to exert himself by talking ; in short, your patient 
should lie perfectly quiet, seeing as few people, tallung as little, 
and even thinking as little as possible. 

Pleurisy— Inflammation of the Pleura, or »iem- 
bbane that separates the lungs from the chest. — 
It generally commences with an acute pain, more frequently 
of the left side, more superficial and diffused than in inflam- 
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mation of the lungs ; increased by drawing a deep breath, by 
coughing and by bending suddenly, and in some cases, by 
lying on the opposite side. The tongue is white and furred, 
the skin hot and dry, the pulse full and quick, but not so 
strong as in inflammation of the lungs, and there is a short 
dry cough. 

Treatment — You need make little difference in the treatment 
between this disease and the last, except that after having taken 
away a liberal quantity of blood from the arm, local bleeding by 
cupping or leeches, will be likely to remove any remains of pain, 
particularly if followed by efficient blistering ; but in this, as in 
the last disease mentioned, you must be guided by the appearance 
of the blood ; so long as that is cupped and buffed, bleeding from 
the arm is imperative. If the pain remains after these appearances 
have ceased, local bleeding and blistering may be substituted. 

The treatment then consists of general and local bleeding, 
keeping the bowels open by means of laxatives, and the skin free 
with saline febrifuge medicines, and in producing counter irrita- 
tion by the application of blisters ; inhaling the steam of warm 
water, and putting the feet into hot water, will be valuable 
adjuncts. 

If you find the pulse not sufficiently reduced by the bleeding 
and saline medicines, you may give (if it is among the contents of 
your medicine chest) twenty drops of the tincture of fox-glove, 
in addition to each dose, gradually increasing the quantity two 
drops at a time, till it either reduces the action of the heart, or till 
its effects upon the head (giddiness, confusion, and a sense of faint- 
ness) oblige you toleave off. Do not, however, give the degitalis 
till you have determined not to repeat the bleeding, nor continue 
its use beyond three days without an intermission. Combat its 
effects upon the head, &c. by putting the feet into warm w^ater. 

HiEMOBRHAOE, OR BLEEDING FROM THE LUNOS. The 

rupture of a blood-vessel in the lungs, is at all times a fearful, 
and, in many cases, a dangerous accident ; not only from its 
present effect, but as showing a diathesis somewhat inimical 
to life, and incompatible with exertion. Bleeding from the 
lungs may be produced by ulceration, in which case it is gene- 
rally irremediable ; by weakness in the coats of the vessels, 
and^by increased action of the arteries of the part, either 
from over exertion, or other causes. In the first of these 
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cases the hemorrhage may he only a fatal symptom of prior 
disease. In the two latter, though proceedins; from different 
causes, the treatment must he upon the same principle, that 
of reducing the flow of blood through the part, and this can 
only be accomplished in time to be available by bleeding. 

After feeling a sort of uncomfortable heat in the chest, and 
frequently without even that pre-ad monition, a person suddenly 
finds his mouth full of blood ; he is naturally alarmed, and 
fancies himself at least an invalid for life, if not a doomed 
man ; a table-spoonful is magnified into a pint, and he breathes 
in the constant dread that every expiration will produce a 
fresh discharge ; and this, by interfering with the action of 
the lungs, increases the probability of it But how are you 
to know that the blood does come from the lungs ? If it is of a 
florid red colour, frothy, as if mixed with air, it does so ; but 
the latter appearance is more perceptibly when the blood is 
spit up in small quantities, than when a larger vessel is rup- 
tured. There is perhaps a feeling of weight in the chest, and 
if it is caused by increased action, unless a great quantity of 
blood has been lost, the pulse is strong and full. 

Treatment. — The old practice was to give small doses of elixir 
of vitriol or some other acid, — with what intention heaven only 
knows ; certainly if the acid went directly to the parts it 
might act as a styptic, hut as its application in this manner might 
be attended with some risk of suffocation, I cannot imagine Sie 
principle upon which it was intended to act. Common sense 
teaches that whether it proceeds from weakness of the vessels, or 
from their increased action, heeraorrhage from the lungs can only 
be successfully combated by diminishing the flow of blood through 
them ; and this can ouly be effected immediately by bleeding. 

Take blood from the arm in proportion to the age and strength 
of the patient ; enjoin perfect rest and quiet : give, if the skin be 
hot and the pulse hard and full, twelve grains of nitre in a little 
water ; let it be swallowed the moment or almost before it is dis^ 
solved, and repeat it every four or six hours. If the discharge 
continues, apply cloths dipped in cold water, or ice, to the chest, 
as recommended by Dr. Eiliotson ; but above all things enjoin 
perfect quiet of mind and body. If the circulation is still carried 
on too rapidly, add twenty drops of tincture of digitalis to each 
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dose, as recommended under the head Pleurisy, and keep the 
bowels relaxed,— not with castor oil, for that might cause Tomit- 
ing,— but by giving small doses of Epsom salts, one and a half 
drachm or two drachms every two hours, so that they may act as 
a laxative and a febrifuge. Let the diet be of the mildest and 
least stimulating kind, and the apartment cool and well ventilated. 
When the bleeding has ceased for some time, you may do good 
by applying a blister to the chest ; but till then the constitutional 
irritation produced by a blister will more than counterbalance 
its beneficial effects as a counter irritant. The patient should 
lead a very quiet life, iise little or no exertion, live very abstemi^ 
ously, and keep the bowels very regular for some time after 
recovery from the attack. If he is in a weak state of health, he 
may take twenty drops of diluted sulphuric acid in one ounce of 
infusion of gentian, three times a day. 



DISEASES OF THE ABDOMEN. 

The abdomen or belly, forms the lower part of the tnink of 
the body ; it is divided from the chest by the diaphragm. The 
contents of the abdomen are the stomach and intestines, the 
liver and gall bladder, the pancreas, spleen, kidneys, and blad- 
der. These different viscera are subject to attacks of inflam- 
mation, and other kinds of disease. Of such of these as require 
immediate aid, I am about to speak. I will commence with 
Inflammation of the Slomach. 

The stomach is situated in the upper part of the abdomen, 
rather inclining to the left side. 

Syinptoins, — Acute pain in the region of the stomach in- 
creased by pressure, sometimes even of the bed-clothes ; great 
tension aud swelling, and tenderness, nausea and vomiting, 
either liquid or solid food increasing the pain, and being almost 
immediately rejected. The skin generally dry, the tongue 
furred. 

Treatment. — The only means to be depended upon in this very 
dangerous disease, is the early and free use of the lancet. Till 
the inflammatory action has been reduced by bleeding, medicine 
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will be immediately rejected. Make a large orifice in the arm, 
and take blood away, either till the pulse Kutters and the patient 
is on the eve of fainting, or till the pain is removed. Apply warm 
fomentations over the parts ; and, as soon as it will keep down, 
give five or six grains of calomel, and in two hours afterwards a 
dose of aperient medicine. The best for the purpose is castor oil ; 
but as in all probability it would be rejected if taken in its natu- 
ral state, you had better give it mixed with egg, according to 
prescription number three. 

If the pain is not entirely removed by the first bleeding, or if, having 
been removed, it should return, you must repeat the bleeding, con- 
tinue the use of the warm fomentations, throw up an emollient 
enema, and if possible put your patient into the wainn bath. 

Should there still be any remains of the pain, though not so 
violent as before, you had better, after waiting four hours, (unless 
the symptoms are too violent to allow you to do so^ either take 
away twelve or fourteen ounces of blood, by cuppmg, or apply 
twenty or twenty-four leeches over the region of the stomach. 
Apply a bag fiUed with bran and dipped in hot water to the parts, 
and inmiediately the bleeding has ceased put on a large blister. 

How long are you to wait before you bleed a second time 1 
This will depend upon circumstances. If the first blood is very 
much cupped and buffed, if the bleeding has been stopped before 
the pain was removed, and if it seems disposed rather to increase 
than to go away, — two hours, or even less, will be sufficient to 
wait ; but if the circumstances are the reverse of this, — the pain 
being considerably relieved, and the sickness, tenderness, and 
distention diminished, you may wait double that time. 

What medicines are you to give 1 The only ones from which 
you will derive the slightest benefit are saline draughts taken in 
a state of effervescence. Add a table-spoonful of lemon juice to 25 
grains of salt of tartar, dissolved in two table-spoonsful of water, and 
if the sickness and irritability of stomach remain after the pain and 
inflammation have subsided, you may add one grain or one and a 
half of the watery extract of opium, or twenty-five drops of laudanum 
to each dose, or throw up an enema made of three ounces of water 
and a drachm of laudanum. 

The patient must live on the most strictly antiphlogistic regi- 
men ; barley-water, toast-and-water, &c., forming his whole diet. 

If the pain grcuiually goes off, the sickness and vomiting 
diminish, the tension becoming less ; if the skin breaks out 
into a healthy perspiration, or even becomes moist, if a free action 
of the bowels is produced, you may build upon your patient's 
recovery ; but if the pain continues violent, the sickness and 
vomiting obstinate, and the distention increases, the region of the 
stomach and belly sounding like a drum ; if the skin continues 
dry, if the breathing becomes oppressed and difficult, the patient 

o2 
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anxious and watching^ picking the bed-clothes, and moving Uie 
iingers about as if playing with something ; if these symptoms 
are accompanied by a low murmuring delirium, medicine will in 
all probability be useless. 

Sometimes the pain suddenly vanishes, and an inexperienced 
attendant might fancy that all danger was over ; but the patient 
sinks rapidly and dies from the effects of mortification. 

Recapitnlation. — Bleeding, warm fomentations, local bleeding 
by means of cupping or leeches, opening medicines, salines, 
opium, counter irritation by blisters, the warm bath, and anodyne 
and purgative enemas ; a strictly antiphlogistic regimen, and 
perfect quiet. 

The symptoms that mark active inflammation of the stomach 
are : the pain being very acute, and increased by pressure ; 
great tenderness over the region of the stomach and vomiting, 
food and liquid increasing the pain and being immediately 
rejected. 
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Symptoms — Very similar to those of inflammation, are 
sometimes occasioned by wind and spasm ; but in these cases 
the pain is not r^ular, but comes on by paroxysms, and re- 
sembles cramp. It is also relieved rather than increased by 
pressure. There is not necessarily either heat or fever, till it 
is produced by the excitement of the pain ; and the tender- 
ness, which, in violent cases of inflammation of the stomach, 
is increased by the slightest touch, is not present 

Treatment, — Unless under certain circumstances, bleeding is 
not necessary in these cases. The best practice is to give a 
strong dose of calomel, followed immediately by a dose of carmi- 
native opening medicine*, applying the anodyne fomentation as 
hot as it can be borne to the parts. The action of the medicine 
may be promoted by throwing up the purgative glyster, number 
fifteen. If the opening medicine does not act in one hour, an 
efficient dose of castor oil should be given, and repeated if neces- 
sary. 

* The following draught, or a similar one, will be applicable : — 
Rhubarb twenty grains, magnesia ten grains, carbonate of soda ten 
grains, tincture of rhubarb four ounces, and dill, aniseed, caraway or 
peppermint water, one ounce and a lialf. 
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INFLAMMATION OF THE BOWELS. 

Severe and excruciating pain, accompanied by sickness and 
Yomiting, and increased by the slightest pressure. Tension, 
and swelling of the belly ; after a time the bowels becoming 
knotted and lumpy, at least feeling so. The skin is dry and 
hot, the pulse, generally, weak and low, and the bowels obsti- 
nately costive. 

Treatment. — In these cases, like the last, immediate and ample 
bleeding is the only thing that can be depended upon, and should 
be at once employed. Examine the blood as soon as it has 
coagulated, and if you find it much cupped and buffed, and the 
pain continues, at once repeat the bleeding. Throw up a large 
emollient purgative glyster, and foment the bowels with the 
anodyne fomentation as hot as it can be borne. Give a dose of 
calomel five or six grains, and in half an hour afterwards a dose of 
the castor oil mixture number three ; repeat it every two hours 
till it operates freely. In all probability the pulse, from being weak 
and oppressed, will become full and regular after the first bleed- 
ing. If the pain is mitigated but not removed by the second 
bleeding, either cup upon the part, or- apply twenty or twenty- 
four leeches, and then foment the parts with the anodyne foment- 
ation, or apply a bran bag dipped in hot water, till the bleeding 
has ceased ; and when it has stopped put on a large blister. 
Throw up every now and then an emollient glyster. 

You will find medicine of comparatively little use ; in this 
disease your principal dependence must be upon bleeding, cup- 
ping, and counter irritation. If these means are promptly 
employed, the bowels will gradually return to their natural state, 
and, if not irritated by too much or improper food, will in a short 
time be fit to resume their duties. If, after the pain and inflam- 
mation are gone, a degree of irritability of the stomach or bowels 
should remain, the first marked by nausea and rejection of food, 
and the other by purging or passing it too quickly or unchanged ; 
in the first case give one grain or a grain and a half of the watery 
extract of opium in a saline draught every six or eight hours, 
and in the last throw up an enema composed of sixty drops of 
laudanum and three ounces of thin starch every eight hours. 

A person, after an attack of this kind, should live for some time 
on the most simple and unirritating food, pay particular atten- 
tion to the digestive organs, and keep the bowels in a regular 
state by occasional doses of castor oil, or some other mild pur- 
gative. 
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Cbouc. — Violent pain and cramps in the bowels, rather 
relieved than increased by pressure ; a painful sensation, as if 
the bowels were being twisted, inducing the patient to draw bis 
legs up to his body ; the bowels feeling knotted, as in pro- 
tracted cases of inflammation of the parts. The pain is not 
constant, but comes on in paroxysms, the patient being com- 
paratively easy for short periods. The pulse is not much 
affected at first, but becomes excited and quickened by the 
pain. 

Treatment. — ^Give iimnediately five gnuns of calomel in a pill, 
and the same draught recommended for a similar affectioi^ of 
the stomach ; foment the parts with the anodyne fomentation, 
applied as hot as possible ; rub the belly well with the hand or 
flannel ; throw up a warm purgative emollient enema ; if the 
costiveness is very obstinate, rub the belly with one ounce of 
olive, mixed with ten or fifteen drops of croton oil, and give a 
dose of the castor oil mixture number three, and essence of 
peppermint five drops every two hours till you produce a free 
evacuation of the bowels. If possible put the patient into the 
warm bath. 

Patmters' Cholic. — Hiough this complaint is more gene- 
rally confined to painters, other people are by no means 
exempt from it, particularly if, fromlany ch-cumstance, they 
are exposed to the influence of lead. I have known an attack 
of this complaint produced by merely painting for a few 
hours ; and though this is by no means a common, it is not a 
very unlikely thing to occur to persons of peculiar "constitu- 
tions. Painters* choUc is a very painful though not a parti- 
cularly dangerous disease. 

Symptoms. — ^Violent pain in the bowels, accompanied by 

griping and twisting, the bowels being knotted and obstinately 

costive; nausea and vomiting; the pulse weak and slow; 

generally considerable pain in the head. 

Treatment.^Griye immediately a strong dose of calomel and 
jalap, six grains of the former and ten of the latter. In one hour 
give a dose of castor oil, and throw up from time to time a strong 
purgative glyster. Apply hot anodyne fomentations to the bowels. 
If ^ey are obstinately costive, and the castor oil, after being 
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repeated every hour for two or three times, does not operate, give 
two drops of croton oil made into pills with crumbs of bread. If 
the castor oil will not keep down, you must substitute strong doses 
of the opening mixtui>e number one. You may, perhaps, promote 
the action of the bowels if you rub them with croton and olive 
oil, as recommended under the head Cholic. 

If, however, the pain is very violent, and the stomach so irri- 
table that medicine will not keep down, you must take blood from 
the arm, and that from a sufficiently large orifice and in a 
sufficient quantity to produce a decided effect upon the disease at 
once. I should have mentioned this first, but that domestic 
practitioners are always glad to avoid bleeding if possible ; and 
in this complaint, unless there be violent sickness and great 
irritability, it may be unnecessary. Perhaps of all means you 
wUl find the warm bath, next to bleeding, the most useful in 
allaying the irritability of stomach. 

Your objects in the treatment of this complaint, are to relieve 
the pain and to procure a full and free evacuation of the bowels ; 
and to effect these, bleeding, purgatives, and purgative glysters, 
hot anodyne fomentations, purgative embrocations, and the warm 
bath, must be used ; and when a free evacuation of the bowels 
has been effected, a full dose of opium, from sixty to eighty drops 
of laudanum. 

Obstinate Costiveness. — Cases of obstinate costiveness 
sometimes occur, in which there is scarcely any pain, and no 
inflammatory symptoms, and yet which, if neglected, might 
give rise to dangerous consequences. 

Treatment. — In these cases you had better get an efficient 
relief as quickly as possible, by giving five or six grains of calomel, 
and in two hours afterwards a dose of the opening mixture num- 
ber one, or the castor oil emulsion number three, assisting its 
action by throwing up a purgative enema, and repeating the mix- 
ture and the glyster every thi'ee hours till the bowels are freely 
evacuated. If these means are ineffectual, give one and a half 
drops or two drops of croton oil in a pill, and repeat it if it does 
not act in three or four hours. You will find great use in throw- 
ing up very large emollient purgative glysters. 

The Liv£k. — The liver is situated in the upper and back 
part of the belly, its superior or convex part fitting into the 
concavity of the diaphragm, and its sides going off somewhat 
in the direction of the ribs, sloping off downwards and back- 
wards on each side of the stomach, and forming a kind of 
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basin. The right lobe is the largest, and most frequently 
attacked by inflammation. The office performed by the liver 
is to secrete the bile, a liquor important to digestion ; and if 
its functions are interfered with by inflammation, considerable 
constitutional derangement is the result The bile secreted 
by the liver is carried by a pipe or duct into the gaU bladder, 
where it remains till required in the process of digestion, 
when it is carried by another duct into the duodenum or 
upper portion of the intestinal canaL 

Inflammation of the Liver. — Pain in the (generally) 
right side, under what is called the false ribs, or occasionally 
a little below them. This pain is more or less acute, is in- 
creased by breathing hard, by coughing, by bending the body, 
and by pressure, and strikes upwards and backwards under 
the shoulder-blade. The pulse is full and strong, the skin hot 
and dry, and the tongue furred and white. The white of the 
eye is generally tinged with yellow ; the urine of a very deep 
yellow colour. Vomiting sometimes, but not invariably, ac- 
companies these symptoms. 

Treatment. — The liver is one of the most important of the 
viscera, and very liable to stractural disease. In a case of 
this kind, therefore, not a moment should be lost, but active 
measures taken to prevent it. The first thing to be done is to 
take away blood by means of a large orifice from the arm. Let 
the blood flow either till the patient (in a sitting posture) is on 
the eve of fainting, or till the pain is mitigated; for I have scarcely 
ever seen it removed in a case of this kind by the first bleeding. 
If the blood is very much cupped and buffed, and the pain con- 
tinues severe, repeat the bleeding after a lapse of three hours. 
In the meantime give a strong dose, eight or ten grains of calo- 
mel, and in two hours a full quantity of the opening mixture 
number one, repeating it every two hours till it acts very freely 
upon the bowels, and throw up a purgative glyster to promote its 
action. If the pain is mitigated by these means, but still remains 
as it were stationary at the point at which the bleeding left it, 
take away sixteen ounces of blood from the side by cupping or 
leeches, and apply a large blister. Having opened the bowels, 
you had better endeavour to produce some action upon the skin, 
and at the same time put the patient under the influence of mer- 
cury. If you give five grains of blue pill every six hours, and 
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between the doses four drachms of acetated solution of ammonia, 
and thirty drops of antimonial wine, you will in all probability 
accomplish this purpose. Proceed in this manner, keeping your 
patient on a bread and water diet till every vestige of pain is 
removed, or till the gums begin to be tender : take care that he 
does not expose himself to any check of perspiration. 

If these means are taken actively and with promptitude, in all 
probability the inflammatory action, the pain, and other symptoms 
consequent upon it, will gradually decline ; but you must be 
cautious to leave nothing on which a chronic inflammation of the 
organ may be founded. 

Inflammation op the Bladder — Cystites.— The blad- 
der, or vessel for the reception of urine, is a membraneous bag, 
at the lower and front part of the abdomen, and, when full, 
may be felt just above the bone at the lowest part of the belly. 
There are two kinds of inflammation of the bladder, one 
aflecting the outer, peritoneal, or membranous coat, the 
other the inner or mucous. The fever and inflammatory 
symptoms are generally more severe when the outer coat is 
affected. 

Si/mptoms. — Painin the r^on of the bladder, increased by 
pressure and any sudden movement, especially forwards, and 
by coughing. The urine dribbles away in small quantities, 
or its flow is entirely stopped. When the outer coat is 
affected, the pain is more increased by pressure, &c., and the 
syrnptoms of fever are more decided, the tongue being dry, 
white, and furred, the skin hot and dry, and the pulse full 
and rapid. These symptoms, though present, are not so 
strongly mark«d when the inner coat is the seat of the inflam- 
mation, but, in this case, urine is generally mixed with mucus, 
and sometimes with blood. Vomiting, a frequent symptom 
in the former, seldom occurs in the latter case. 

Treatment — ^Bleed from the arm either till the pain is removed 
or the pulse flutters, and indicates the appearance of fainting. 
Give fiva grains of calomel, and in an hour or half an hour an 
efficient dose of castor oil ; and as soon as the opening medicine 
has acted, sixty drops of laudanum in a saline draught, number 
10.' If the pain is not removed by these means (for we may 
take the pain as a meter of the other symptoms), shave the parts, 
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and apply twelve or fourteen leeches ; and when they come off, 
pat on a flannel bag filled with bran and dipped into hot water. 
Occasionally throw up emollient glysteis. 

With regard to medicine : if the bowels are inclined to be cos- 
tiye, give a drachm of tartrate of potash, or soda,in a saline draught 
number ten, every three or four hours : if the bowels are free 
the tartrate may be omitted. If, however, the affection be of the 
outer coat, instsMl of the saline draught alone, give between the 
doses two grains of calomel and a grain of opium, leaving it off 
directly the mouth begins to be affected. If the pain is very 
severe throw up a glyster composed of three ounces of water and 
sixty drops of laudanum, repeating it according to circumstances, 
or place a suppository or bolus made of opium in the rectum. 
Three grains of crude opium made into a bolus with soap will be 
sufficient. • 

If it be possible to use it, you will find the warm bath a most 
valuable adjunct to the other means : if that be impracticable, 
let the patient sit over water as nearly boiling as he can bear it. 

Stone in the Bladder. — Patients suffering from stone 
in the bladder are liable to violent paroxysms after taking 
more than common exercise, and it is a desirable object to 
mitigate the pain if possible. The only means of doing this, 
that I am acquainted with, are perfect rest, loosening the 
bowels with castor oil, and by means of opium, though in 
some cases it may be necessary to bleed. The best way of 
using opium for this purpose is as a clyster or suppository. 
Give an efficient dose of castor oil, and, when that has acted, 
mix sixty or ninety drops of laudanum with three ounces of 
water, and throw it up the rectum by means of a syringe; or 
mix two or three grains of crude opium with twelve of soap, 
and place it in the rectum as a suppository. 

Stricture. — There are two kinds of stricture, structural 
and spasmodic. Of the former I shall say nothing. The 
latter is sometimes occasioned by violent horse exercise, by 
retaining the urine too long, and by some other causes. A 
person has an inclination to msMe water, but cannot do so, or 
it passes only in drops. The bladder may be felt distended, 
just above the bone at the lowest part of the abdomen. Now 
if these symptoms occur soon after taking violent exercise, or 
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after having retained the nrine beyond a certain time, they may 
be fairly attributed to sf)asmodic stricture^ for if they proceeded 
from the bladder's having, from over-distention, lost its power 
to expel the urine, there would not be the constant attempts 
to make water. In this case, if you gave diuretics, they 
would certainly increase the complaint Firstly, give a five- 
grain dose of calomel, and in half an hour an ounce of castor- 
oil. Then throw up an emollient purgative glyster, and, if 
these means do not succeed, you must try opium. I have seen 
a powerful efiect produced by giving ten drops of muriated 
tincture of iron and seven or eight drops of laudanum every 
hour till they acted. I do not know how this acts, but I know 
that in nine cases out of ten it will succeed. I have also 
experienced benefit from sitting over hot water, and from the 
somewhat reverse proceeding of dashing cold water over the 
thighs : but of all remedies I believe the warm bath to be the 
most effectual. When all these means have failed, I have 
seen the desired effect produced by taking blood from the arm 
till the patient was on the eve of fainting. 
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The kidneys are situated at the back part of the belly, 
a little above the spine of the 'hip, and one on each side 
the back-bone. Their use is to separate the urine, which 
is conveyed into the bladder by two tubes, called ureters, that 
descend downwards and forwards in the direction of that 
viscus. 

Inflammation op the Kidneys— Nephritis. — Pain in 
the region of the kidneys, extending downwards and forwards 
along the ureters. The pain increased by coughing, pressure, 
moving, and, in some cases, by taking a deep breath. There 
is frequent desire to make water, which is very high coloured. 
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and diaduurgiBd in smdl quantities. The upper part of die 
thigh, on the side afiected, b henomhed, and the testide (if a 
male) retracted. The skin is hot and dry, the tongue fiirred, 
and oocasionany there is Tomiting. 

Treatment. — Place the patient in a sitting posture, and take 
away blood from a large onfioe in the arm either till the pain is 
removed or the poise b^[ins to flatter and indicate approaching 
syncope. Give 5 or 6 grains of calomel, followed by a dose 
of castor oil, and promote their action by throwing np an emollient 
porgatiTe enema. When the pnlae has beoi reduced by bleeding 
and the bowels evacuated, give sixty drops of laadMiiim in a 
saline draught, repeating Uie latter every four hours, and the 
opium as c^en as may be necessary ; and you may keep iq> the 
action of the purgative by adding a dradmi of tartrate of potass or 
soda to the saline. If, after a lapse of four hours, the pain still 
remains, take some blood from the part by cupping or leeches, 
and apply a blister on the part, interposing a piece of tissue paper 
or thin muslin between the plaster and the skin, which will pre- 
vent the absorption of the cantharides and consequent stranguary. 
Keep the patient in a state of quiet both of mind and body, and on 
the strictest antiphlogistic regimen. If the pain is severe you will 
find good effect from throwing up an enema containing sixty drops 
of laudanum and three or four ounces of water : warm anodyne 
fomentations will also be found useful, and the warm bath doubly 
so. After an attack of inflammation of the kidneys, great care 
should be taken to keep up a certain degree of warmth in the 
parts ; and the patient should wear one or two folds of flannel 
over the loins. 



HYSTERICS. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Hysterics. — Ague. — Rheumatism. — Itcb . 

Hysterics — Are confined exclusively to the female sex ; 
though somewhat similar symptoms occasionally affect males 
of a weak and neryous temperament ; they are generally 
caused by some peculiar state of the sexual health. They 
seldom appear before the age of puberty ; but single women 
are said to be more subject to its attacks than married ones. 

An hysteric fit generally commences with an uncontrollable 
fit of laughing or crying, perhaps followed immediately by 
the reverse ; and this without any or very slight cause for 
either. A sense of distention is felt in the left side; this 
passes onwards to the stomach and thence to the throat, 
causing a feeling of a ball, called the globus hystericus, and 
a sense of suffocation. Alternate fits of laughing and crying 
accompanied by hiccup take place. The most extraordinary 
expressions are (sometimes; used, or rather screamed out, 
till, worn out with fatigue and the sense of suffocation, which 
gradually reaches higher and higher, the woman feels faint ; 
this relaxes the spasm, a quantity of wind is thrown off by the 
mot^th ; and the fit ends in an uncontrollable fit of crying, 
from which, if left to herself, she gradually recovers ; occa- 
sionally, however, there are violent convulsions ; considerable 
determination to the head, and in some cases the palpitation 
of the heart, which i? generally present more or less, is very 
violent and distressing, and accompanied by great difiSicidty 
of breathing. 

Treatment. — These cases do not in general require any medi- 
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cal treatment further than a dose of stiniuluB, sacfa as half a 
drachm of sal volatile or sether in water. In cases accompanied 
by convulsions, they may be relieved by rubbing ^he whole spine 
wUh an embrocation of one table-spoonfiil of lMi<l<mnm and two 
of olive oil, and by giving the following enema, which must be 
thrown up very gradually : rub three diachms of asafoetida with 
the yolk of an egg, and add very gradually half a pint of tepid 
soft water and a drachm of laudanum. Putting the feet and legs 
into hot water and 'rubbing them with mustard will, in some 
cases, afford relief. 
The old-school medical men used to treat their hyaterical 

Sktients like naughty children, and scold them into being welL 
ut the fact is, that unless convulsions are present, they may be 
safely trusted to nature. 

Syncope, or painting, may be produced by any cause snffi- 
cieiitly powerful to stop the action of the heart; and is dan- 
gerous in proportion rather to the time it continnes, than the 
violence of the cause. It may be caused by loss of blood; 
heat, fear, cold, pain, disagreeable or horrible sights, or even 
perfumeiv; by some medicines, such as digitalis, and by 
weakness, &c. 

Symptoms, — The action of the heart is suspended, the face is 
pale, and the extremities cold, and the patient is unconscious and 
insensible. This is what is allied a fainting iit, and if it is pro- 
tracted beyond a certain time, may end in death. 

Treatment. — Lay the person flat down'; apply stimulus to the 
nose, and heat to tne feet ; put the hands into warm water ; mb 
the chest and region of the heart with the hand or flanneL As 
soon as the power of swallowing returns, give thirty or forty 
drops of sether or sal volatile in a glass of water, or a little brandy 
and water, or other stimulant. If obstinate, rub the body all 
over, and endeavour to increase the action of the lungs by blow- 
ing into the nostrils, as recommended under the head DrowiJng. 
In short, endeavour to produce animation by every means m 
your power. 



INTERMITTENT FEVER— AGUE.' 

Intermittent fever or ague attacks people who live in low 
marshy situations exposed to damp, and marsh miasmata, or 
foul air ; it consists in a fit of shaking, that is occasionally 
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SO violent as to make the sufferer feel as if his hones 'were 
dislocated; this is followed hy a state of heat, fever, and 
anxiety, which lasts a longer or shorter time, till at last a 
sweat hreaks out, and the fit is over ; now this may recur 
every twenty-four or forty-eight hours, or at intervals of three 
or four days ; hut this is a matter of comparatively trifling 
importance, the methods of cure heing the same in all cases. 

The first time a person is attacked by ague, the fit will have 
its course ; for it is scarcely likely, till the conviction is forced 
upon him by two or three fits, that he can make up his mind to 
the nature of the attack. As soon however as you have done so, 
proceed in the following manner : mark the period at which the 
fits recur, and just before one is expected, and you may always 
(almost) tell by a premonitory shudder, give forty or fifty drops 
of laudanum ; and proceed in the same manner, the next time 
the attack is expected, giving in the intervals three grains of 
sulphate of quinine every six hours. I have never yet seen an 
attack of intermittent fever that did not yield to this plan in a few 
days. You should however continue to give the quinine in 
rather smaller doses, for at least ten days after the disease is 
apparently conquered. 



RHEUMATISM. 

Colonists and emigrants are likely to be exposed to attacks 
of this complaint, from their exposure to all kinds and sudden 
changes of weather and temperature. 

Symptoms, — Acute pains in some one or more of the larger 
joints of the body, accompanied by considerable swelling and 
inflammation. 

Treatment, — Clear the bowels well out by giving five or six 
grains of calomel, followed by the opening mixture number two 
every two hours, till it operates fully. Then give the following 
powder every eight hours : 

Calomel one grain, antimonial powder four grains ; make into 
a powder. 

And between the doses the following saline di'aught : 

R. Solution of acetated ammonia six drachms, camphor julep 
one ounce ; make into a draught. 

If the tongue is not white and dry, nor the skin very dry, you 
nuiy substitute the following for the first mentioned powder : 

p 2 
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Calomel one grain, Dover^s powder ten grains ; make into a 
powder. 

You must of course watch that the mercury does not affect the 
mouth. 

Foment the parts with hot water, to every pint of which one 
fourth of an ounce of laudanum may be added, and wrap them well 
in flannel. , 

If by these means you get your patient into a perspiration, 
keep it up by giving one third of a grain of tartar emetic in 
water every six or eight hours. 

In all severe attacks of rheumatism obtain medical -assist- 
ance, if possible, as it will sometimes change its attacks from 
a limb to one of the viscera, and require, not only decisive^ 
but very judicious treatment. Should it do so, it will be 
necessary to bleed from the arm, till the pain is removed^ 
or till you have made a decided impression upon the con- 
stitution. 

Of all remedies, none however is more e£^tual than a hot 
bath. 



SCABIES-ITCH. 



Of all the different classes of diseases, cutaneous are, 
perhaps, the most difficult to understand from description. 
I shall only introduce one, the itch, and that because it is at 
the same time so common, so troublesome, and yet so easy of 
cure, that if you live at a distance from medical advice, and 
should unfortunately catch it, it would be scarcely worth 
your while to go to the expense of medical attendance for 
its cure. 

This disease is considered so discreditable, that people 
affected with it generally allow it to get into a bad state 
before they make up their minds to consult a medical man on 
the subject. 

There are four kinds of itch, the common, the lymphatic ot 
watery, the pocky, and the cachectic. 
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The first of these consists of an eruption of very small 
▼esicles .slightly pointed at the top, and more or less inflamed. 
They come out first between the fingers, at the joints of the 
wrists, and about the pit of the stomach ; and, as the disease 
increases, they become very numerous about the joints of 
both the legs and arms. The appearance of the complaint is, 
however, soon altered by the effects of constant scratching, 
and red wales mixed with black scabs soon become mixed 
with the eruption. 

In the second kind, the watery itch, the vesicles are much 
larger, are translucent, and have ^no inflammation ; they are 
generally confined to the wrists, toes, fingers, and larger joints ; 
some of the vesicles soon break, and healing, form a scab, 
while others discharge a yellow matter, join, and form con- 
siderable blotches. 

The pocky itch comes out in pimples, something like the 
sniall-pox, from its resemblance to which it takes its name. 
They occur first on the fingers, and gradually extend to the 
large joints, after a time suppurate, and running into each 
other, form large ulcerating blotches occasionally of con- 
siderable depth. These at last scab over, and fresh ones 
break out, going through the same course. 

The last kind, the cachectic,ha8 the peculiarity'of originating 
without exposure to contagion, and of returning at stated 
periods. It generally attacks children and persons who have 
been weakened by other diseases ; and sometimes extends to 
the face. 

Besides these there is a complaint resembling itch, pro- 
duced by contact with mangy animals ; it extends over the 
whole person, making the skin very rough, and of a dis- 
agreeable brown colour, which, added to the inflammation 
and eruption, has a singularly disgusting appearance. It is 
much more troublesome and difficult of cure than the real 
itch. 

The itchiu«f'So contagious a nature, that if one person 
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in a house catches it, it is sure to go througli the family, and 
every one, man, woman, and child, become its victims. This 
very property will assist you in your judgment of the com- 
plaint. 

The rank itch is the most common, and this is very easily 
dbtinguished, if you keep in mind, that it comes out first on 
the hands, and joints of the wrists, with intense itching, 
rendered more violent by warmth, and without any consti- 
tutional disorder. 

Sulphur in one form or other must be used to get rid of this 
complaint; and the following prescriptions may be tried 
(should the first fail) in succession. 

• * 

R. Sulphur one pound, lard one pound, mixed well together. 

Let this be well rubbed in all over the body for three successive 
nights. 

R. Sulphur one pound, salt of tartar one ounce, powdeored 
hellebore two ounces, lard one pound ; let them be well mixed, 
and used like the above. 

R. White hellebore root, bruised, four ounces ; boil in two 
quarts of water to one quart : let this be used very frequently as 
a lotion. 

Itch is said to depend upon the presence of minute insects, 
but it is doubtful whether they are a cause or an effect of the 
disease. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Measles.— Scarlet Fever, Anginoea, and Malignant. — Small Pox. 

Cow Pox. — Hooping Cough. 
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Measles — Rubeola. — This complaint generally com- 
mences about ten or twelve days after the infection has been 
received, with fever, which after the third day is accom- 
panied by inflammation and running of the eyes, a discharge 
from the nose, and sneezing, a frequent dry cough, hoarse- 
ness, and occasionally, sore throat The breathing becomes 
difficult and oppressed, perhaps delirium occurs ; on the fourth 
day round spots, somewhat resembling small flea bites, begin 
to come out on the forehead and chin, these gradually extend 
over the rest of the face, and by the next day spread over the 
body, chest, and limbs. As the spots increase in number, 
they form patches of a half -moon form, on the face they feel 
raised above the surface, but on other parts they are not 
sensible to the touch ; on the seventh day, the rash begins to fade 
in the same manner it commenced; first from the face, and 
then from the chest, &c., till by the end of the eighth or 
ninth day, nothing remains but some discoloration of the 
skin. 

The cough and fever are generally at the worst just before 
and just after the appearance of the eruption; the latter 
generally declines with it, but the cough sometimes increases, 
and the lungs become inflamed, or water on the chest 
comes on. 
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Treaiwtenl. — Give a mild dnee ci opening medicine, such as 
dkBtor oil ; let the sustenance be of the lightest and least stimula- 
ting kind, soch as panada, &c. ; give cold acidnlated liquids, such 
as barley water, and lemon joice^ sweetened, or ten grains of 
carbonate of soda and eighteen of tartaric acid mixed in half a 
pint of wi^r ; keep the apartm«it of a cool and cTen temperature. 
Unless the oppression of the breath is accompanied by a hard 
dry cough and pain in the cheMtj it may be considered as a natui-^ 
symptom of the disease ; but if it w, there is inflammation of the 
lungs, and, putting the measles out of the question, you must 
treat it as a case of that kind, taking away blood from the arm, 
or by cupping, and applying blisters, &c. according to the 
violence of the symptoms. If you keep down the inflammatory 
action at first by cool air and a perfect antiphlogistic r^men, 
affections of the chest and other bad s}'mptoms w^ be less likely 
to occur. A purging generally takes place towards the close of 
the disease, and as it appears to be a means by which nature gets 
rid of inflammatory tendencies, it must not be checked, at all 
events for two or three days ; and if it does not occur at the 
decline of the rash, you had better give some mild purgative to 
supply its place. Should it,however,continoe so long asto weaken 
and debilitate the patient, it must be checked, and the strength 
supported by cordials and tonics, and nutritive diet. 

To check the purging give a dose of the chalk mixture every 
two or three hours, and as a cordial the following mixture : 

R. Camphor mixture six ounces, spirits of sal volatile two 
drachms ; from one to two table-spoonfiils every three or four 
hours. Besides this, simmer one draduA of cinnamon in half a 
pint of port wine, and give a wine-glass full at a time according 
to the necessity, and support the system with a mild nutritive 
diet. Sometimes the eruption will suddenly disappear, and the 
oppression of the breathing increase to an alarming extent : in 
this case you must endeavour to re-produce it ; and a draught of 
hot water, and putting the feet into hot water, will generally pro- 
duce the effect. 



SCARLATINA. 



Simple scarlet fever consists in an eruption, or rather 
efflorescence, of a highly scarlet colour, preteded and accom- 
panied by more or less fever. It is a very mild disease, and 
requires no interference further than keeping the patient 
cool, and his bowels open. After twenty-four hours or more 
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of precursory fever, a scarlet efflorescence comes out in patches 

on the face, and in twenty four hours more it covers the 

whole hody, except the trunk, in which it still continues in 

patches. The skin on the chest and limhs is generally rough. 

On the fourth day the eruption is at its height, and from that 

to the seventh gradually declines, so that hy the eighth, it is 

wholly gone, when the skin dries and peels off. 

Treatment. — You may give a small doseof epsom salts three 
times a day. Keep the patient cool, and the apartment well ven- 
tilated. 

Scarlatina Anoinosa, — In this complaint obtain medical 
assistance as soon as possible, as, though not particularly dan- 
gerous in itself, it may degenerate into malignant scarlet 
fever, a fearfully dangerous disease. This form of the com- 
plaint is certainly more important than the last It consists 
in the same fever and eruption accompanied by a sore throat, 
which sometimes occurs at the commencement of the com- 
plaint, but occasionally not until the eruption is at its height. 
Th/s symptoms are altogether more severe, and the eruption 
does not come out till the second or third day. 

Treatment. — The object is to keep down the heat and inflam- 
matory action ; and this will be best accomplished by giving such 
small doses of epsom salts as will keep the bowels relax^ ; by 
sub-acid drinks, such as cold barley water, acidulated with lemon 

i'uice, and by sponging the body with cold water whenever the 
leat. is above the natural standard, and the surface dry. The 
throat may be gargled with half a pint of infusion of roses, acidu- 
lated with sulphuric acid, or with a mixture of port wine and 
vinegar. The diet must be of the most simple and unstimulating 
kind. 

A dropsical affection of the face and legs sometimes occurs 

in the third week, and continues a longer or shorter time. In 

general, it involves no danger ; but now and then the patient 

is carried off by sudden affusion in the chest. 

SoARLBT Fever. — MALIGNA^T. — In this form of scarlet 
fever, the eruption is longer before it comes out, is of a less 
florid colour, is not so diffuse, and soon turns to a livid red. 
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The heat of the body is not so steadtf ; the pulse is weak and 
feeble ; and delirium and insensibility alternate, with fits of 
irritability, and violence. The mouth and throat soon become 
covered with livid ulcers, and encrusted with dark brown fur; 
and the breathing and swallowing are rendered very difficult, 
from the passages being clogged up with an adhesive phlegm, 
while so acrimonious a discharge flows from the nostrils, that 
the nose and lips are excoriated and blistered. In the last 
stages of the disease, blood flows from the mouthy throaty and 
other parts ; livid blotches break out on the sldn : and the 
patient either sinks in a few days, from mortification of some 
part of the intestinal canal, or lingers to the second or third 
week. 

Treatment. — The moment you suspect the presence of this so 
often fatal disease, procure the attendance of a medical man, at 
whatever inconvenience or expense, as nothing but the most 

i'udicious treatment will save the life of the patient. You may, 
lowever, give a gentle emetic of ipecacuanha. But what are you 
to do if you cannot obtain professional assistance I In the first 
place, keep the apartment of a cool even temperature, and tho- 
roughly ventilated ; wash the skin, when hot and dry, with tepid 
vinegar and water, give cool sub-acid drinks ; gargle frequently, 
with either a ^ decoction of bark, acidulated ^ith muriatic or 
nitric acid, or with a mixture of port wine, brandy and vinegar^ 
or with an infusion of half a scruple of cayenne pepper in half a 
pint of hot water ; clean away the sordes at the back of the mouth 
very gently by means of a piece of sponge tied on a stick. When 
the disease has advanced and the patient begins to sink, the pulse 
being low and the circulation in the skin weak, wash the skin 
with hot vinegar and brandy, give bark, port wine, and, if neces- 
sary, opium and the mineral acids, and endeavour to correct the 
putrescent tendency, by giving from a tea to a table-spoonful of 
yeast every hour ; hang up rags dipped in a solution of chloride 
of lime or soda about the room ; gargle the throat with warm 
spirits and mineral acid. Remember that the emetic may be 
given once or twice at the beginning of the disease, and also a 
mild purgative, but you must be cautious in the use of either, 
when the patient begins to grow weak and sink ; remove the 
sordes from the mouth as often as possible, as, if swallowed^ it 
will aggravate in a fifty-fold degree the putrid tendency. 

If the patient recovers from this fearful disease, it will be a long 
time before his health is re-established. 
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During the first stage, before the symptoms have assumed a 
decidedly putrid character, give barley-water, slightly acidulated 
with lemon-juice or vinegar as a drink ; a dose of ipecacuanha, 
proportioned to the age of the patient, as an emetic, and a mild 
dose of calomel and rhubarb as a purgative, repeating the emetic 
once or twice, not only to clear the stomach of the vitiated matter 
that may be swallowed, but the trachea and bronchea also, of the 
viscid phlegm. 

Garght first stetge. Decoction of bark, six ounces ; tincture of 
myrrh, two ounces ; muriatic acid, one ounce ; or vinegar, two 
ounces. 

Gargle^ second stage. Solution of chlorate of soda, four drachms ; 
water, four ounces ; camphor mixture, four ounces ; or 

Brandy, two ounces ; vinegar, two ounces ; camphor, one 
drachm ; infusion of capsicum, two ounces : mix. To be used 
warm. 

Tonio Mixture. — Decoction of bark, six ounces ; muriatic 
acid, one drachm ; brandy, two ounces. To be divided into four 
doses, one every four hours : — for an adult. 

SMALI4-POX, Variola. — Small-pox is, iu most cases, pre- 
ceded by considerable constitutional disturbance: sickness, 
difficulty of breathing, and occasionally delirium, take place 
just before the appearance of the eruption, which comes out 
on the third or fourth day of the fever in small round and 
hard pimples; first upon the face, and gradually over the 
whole body. These pimples, which on the second day of their 
appearance feel like small seeds under the skin, and are sur- 
rounded with a circle of inflammation, gradually suppurate, 
and on the seventh day are filled with thick yellow matter. 
This thickens, scabs form on their tops, which fall off in a few 
days more, and nothing is left but dark discolourations of the 
skin, or, in some cases, depressions or pits. 

Treatment. — Now in a simple case like this, nothing is requisite 
but to keep the patient cool, and the bowels open ; but sometimes, 
instead of proceeding in this simple manner, the oppression of the 
chest proceeds on to inflammation, the eruption does not come out, 
and internal disease proceeds with rapidity : if inflammation of the 
lungs does take place, which will be known by the difficulty of 
breathing being accompanied by pain at the chest and a hard dry 
cough, it must be treated as directed under the head Inflamma- 
tion of the Lungs. 

Q 
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As I before ftbeerred, if the disease goes on mildly, no medical 
treatment fiather than a dose of castor oil, sab-acid drinks, and 
cool air, is necessary ; but if the pnstnles, instead of secreting a 
thick faeahfay matter and being distinct, are filled with a watery 
liquid, pit down in the middle, and ran into each other, it will be 
necessary to support the patient with baric and nutritious food ; 
and still more necessary, if some of them are filled with a bloody 
liquid, or lirid or purple blotches break out upon the skin ; unless, 
howeyer, from some peculiarity of constitution, or from improper 
treatment at first, small-pox will seldom degenerate into this 
state. In this, as in all other eruptiTe fevers, free ventilation is 
absolutely necessary ; and even in bad cases this will do much 
towards recovery. Where, then, small-pox degenerates into what 
I shall call a ^rphoid or malignant fever, port wine and the 
mineral acids may be given in the same forms and manner as in 
malignant scarlet fever. 

Vaccinia: Cow-fox.— The cow-pox is generally received 
into the system by vaccination ; on the third or fourth day 
after which, an inflamed spot is observed where the vaccine was 
introduced, which goes gradoally on to suppuration till it as- 
sumes thecharacter of a semi-transparent pearl-coloured vesicle, 
of a somewhat oval shape, more elevated at the sides than the 
centre ; the margin shining, turgid, and somewhat rounded 
off, so as to extend over the base. This vesicle is composed 
of cells tilled with matter, and communicating with each other. 
It is surrounded by a bright scarlet areola, or margin, well de- 
fined at the edges, and from half an inch to two inches in dia- 
meter. This margin b^ns to fade on the eleventh or twelfth 
day; afterwhich, matter taken will notcommunicatethedisease; 
and the lymph gradually thickens, till it at last concretes into 
a reddish brown scab, which by d^ees becomes black, and 
about the twentieth day falls off, leaving a circular scar, a 
little depressed, and marked with minute pits according to the 
number of the cells. The cow-pox is a mild disease, that 
requires no medical treatment further than a dose or two of 
opening medicine. 

The best time for vaccination is about six years old ; but it 
may be performed at any period of life, when the body is free 
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from other disease or irritation. The lymph used should be 
taken from a healthy vesicle, between the eighth and the tenth 
day ; if taken after the twelfth, it will probably be inert; and 
if after the scab has formed, it may produce a very violent, 
and even fatal disease. The beneficial efibcts of the vaccine, 
in mitigating, if not altogether preventing, the small-pox, are 
too well known to require any additional corroboration. All 
the discredit it has at any time acquired, has arisen from the 
imperfect performance of vaccination, or from the lymph 
being taken from unhealthy vesicles, or at improper periods, 
from the lymph being injured by age, or by want of care that 
the vesicle goes through its proper stages. 

Besides these causes of failure, the presence of some erup- 
tive and other complaints prevents the full impregnation of 
the system with the vaccine. The safest plan, therefore, will 
be, never to vaccinate when an eruptive disease is present ; 
never to take lymph after the tenth day; to use it immedi- 
ately if possible; and to watch that the vesicle goes through 
its proper stages. 



HOOPING-COUGH. 



HoopiNO'CocjoH. — A child has what you consider a com- 
mon cough ; in a few days, or perhaps weeks, you find this 
increase in violence, and accompanied by a spasmodic action 
of the chest and a peculiar noise or whoop. The paroxysms 
become more frequent and more distressing, producing consi- 
derable determination of blood to the head, and frequently 
causing sickness. After a time, the cough becomes more loose, 
and a considerable quantity of mucus is thrown up at the ter- 
mination of each paroxysm. This is a most distressing com- 
plaint, and when it affects young children, frequently a fatal 
one. At the same time, it is almost impossible to mistake, if 
a person has once heard its peculiar sound. 
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Treatment. — In the first place, give an emetic of ipecacuanha 
proportioned to the age and strength of the patient, and repeat it 
every two or three days ; keep the bowels open with castor oil, 
or small doses of Epsom salts. If the patient is old enough to 
understand its use, let him inhale the steam of hot water, by 
means of an inhaler, or, if you cannot procure that, a funnel 
inverted over a jug or pot, and give three or four grains of salt 
of tartar, three times a day, in a table-spoonful of water. The 
application of some kind of stimulus, externally to the chest, is 
occasionally of use ; and the oil of caraway, mixed with olive oil, 
is a favourite remedy. The best external application, however, is 
the anodyne embrocation,* from a tea to a table-spoonful of 
which may be used night and morning, according to the age of 
the patient. If the determination of blood to the head is trou- 
blesome, a leech or two may be applied to the temples. 

Perhaps there is no disease for which a greater number of 
nostrums have obtained a reputation. The principal one, however, 
is Roche's Embrocation, and certainly, whether a (][uack medicine 
or not, it does good. The external use of belladonna has been 
much lauded, and a variety of drugs have been given as intei^al 
remedies, but most of them are ineffectual, and those which are 
not, are not adapted for domestic practice. 

* Olive oil, 1 oc. — laudanum, ^ a drachm, . 
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CHAPTER XI. 

P018ON8 Acids. — Alkalies. — Metallic. — Acrid. — Aero- Narcotic. — 

Narcotic.— Sedative.^Acrid Poisons.<— JSuspended Animation from 
Drowning, Cold, and Hanging. 

No cases of disease require more immediate relief than these 
produced by poisons^ some of which act with such fear- 
ful rapidity, that unless the measures to counteract them be 
taken very promptly, they will certainly be useless. To many 
poisons ^there 'are direct ^chemical antidotes; and though, in 
most cases, their removal by the stomach-pump would be 
preferable to a reliance upon these, it must be remembered, 
that they by no means prevent its use the moment it can be 
obtained, but rather render it more] perfectly available. Nor 
is it in all cases that the pump can be employed. 

The first means that would naturally suggest itself, in the 
treatment of these cases, is the removal of the poisons from 
the stomach ; but, occasionally, this must be a secondary con- 
sideration, and this particularly as r^ards the acids and 
alkalies, for before it would be possible to do so, by either the 
pump or by the aid of emetics, the stomach would have 
received irreparable damage, and the removal of the poison at 
all would be almost a matter of indifierence. In this country 
lives are frequently sacrificed to the ignorance of what to do 
in these cases, for I have known it impossible to obtain medi- 
cal assistance till too late to be of any avail, even in the 
metropolis. 

I have carried out the treatment to the last, because it is 
impossible to say at what period of each given case you may 
be able to obtain medical assistance, while in some it may not 

Q 2 
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be possible to obliiii it at alL Has wiU not prerent its being 
transferred to a medical man die moment it is possible to do so. 

Some of the poiaons, sacb as the adds, alkalies, and a few 
others, must be immediately detected by the taste; some again 
▼ery soon after being taken by their action npon the throat, 
bat others, and thes^ from the very drcomstance, are the 
most difficult cases for domestic practice, not till the attention 
is caDed to the sulgect by the symptoms. 

Though qniddy removed from the stomach, a poison may 
haye remained saffidently long in that oigan to set up a fatal 
inflammation, or to have been carried into the system by 
absorption. The first will be the case with the corrosive, the 
latter with the narcotic and sedative;, while the acrid and 
acro-narootic may partake of both. Yon will, therefore, have 
not only to remove or neatralise the poison, but to counteract 
its secondary eflfects. 

. The secondary effects of the add, alkaline and metallie 
poisons are inflammation and destruction of the stomach itself. 
The latter is, of course, irremediable, and the inflammatory 
action must be checked before it produces mortification. 
There will be yet another set of symptoms, the effects of the 
secondary ones : these consist of debility, obstinate derange- 
ment of the stomach and bowels, &c. 

The primary e£^ts of the acrid poisons are excessive irrita- 
tion, proceeding on to inflammation and mortification ; the 
secondary, great exhaustion and debility. 

The primary efiects of the acro-narcotics are excessive irri- 
tation, proceeding on to inflammation and mortification ; the 
secondary, great exhaustion and debility. 

The primary effects of the narcotic poisons, stupor and 
insensibility ; the secondary, considerable nervous irritation ; 
and the third series, great exhaustion and debility. 

The sedative poisons act by decreasing the action of the 
heart and arteries, through the medium of the nervous 
system ; and these effects are so rapid, that in the case of 
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some (Prussic add, for instance,) death is caused almost 
instantaneously. 

The acrid and alkaline poisons act immediately on the 
parts with which they come into contact, and with such 
frightful rapidity, that a few minutes may render destruction 
inevitahle. 

The action of the mineral poisons is the same, hut they 
possess a secondary action upon the nervous system, when 
carried into the circulation hy the ahsorhents. 

You wiD, therefore^ have not only to counteract the effect 
of the poison, and remove it from the stomach, hut to comhat 
the after symptoms. 

Though I have given the effects of the poisons as they go 
on to a fatal termination, the safety of the patient depends 
upon their hdng counteracted at an early period. If, for 
instance, the matter thrown up and passed hy stool, he very 
foetid, and contains shreds of animal matter, (you must not^ 
however, mistake the decomposed contents of the stomach for 
this,) the case is, of course, hopeless. 



THE ACIDS. 

Antidotes — Magnesia, carhonate of [soda^ chalky and other 
alkalies. 

1. Sulphuric Acid — Vitriolic Acid — OU of Vitriol — Is, in a 

pure state, a colourless liquid, powerfully escharotic, and 
nearly douhle the weight of water. It becomes cloudy 
and dark*coloured by exposure to light 

2. Sulphuric Acid Diluted — Elixir of Vitriol — Vitriol — The 

last acid diluted with eight times its quantity of water. 

3. Muriatic Acid — Spirits of Salts — A yellow-coloured liquid, 

powerfully escharotic, and giving out very penetrating 
and pungent fumes. 

4. Nitric Acidr^Double Aqua-Fortis—A colourless liquid, 
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powerfully escbarotic, and giTing out very penetrating 
and suffocating fumes. 
5. Niiro Muriatic Acid — Aqua Regia — A mixture of die 
last two acids, in the proportion of one part of the nitre 
to two of the muriatic acid. 
Nitrotis Acid — Single Aqua-Fortit — ^A transparent liquid, 
of a light straw colour^ giving out very penetrating fiimes. 
Oxalic Acid — A substance somewhat resembling Epaom 
salts. It gives out a crackling noise during its solution. 
Pyroligneous Acid — A powerful acid, resembling water in 
appearance, eight times as strong as distilled viii^;ary and 
having a very pungent scent 
Tartaric Add—GeneTaHy met with in the form of a white 

powder. 
The above adds are powerfully escharoticy and decompose, 
i. e, destroy, animal matter with great rapidity. If taken into 
the stomach in an undiluted state, and allowed to remain there 
even a short time, they eat away the coats of that organ ; 
while, in a weaker state, they set up inflammation^ that re- 
quires the most active treatment to combat. 

When an acid and an alkali are mixed, they combine toge- 
ther, and a neutral salt, possessing very different, and compa- 
ratively harmless, properties, is the result. Thus sulphuric 
acid and magnesia give sulphate of magnesia, or Epsom salts ; 
the same acid and soda, sulphate of soda, or glauber salts ; 
and with potash, sulphate of potash, or sal polychrest. In 
the same manner the other acids form muriates^ nitrates, 
oxalates, &c. 

When an acid has been taken into the stomach, advantage 
is taken of this chemical principle, and an alkali employed to 
neutralise its effects. 

Spmptonu, — A burning and austere taste, burning pain in the 
mouth, oesophagus, and stomach ; this ia soon followed by vomiting 
or attempts to vomit, and after a short time, the matter thrown 
up is mixed with blood, and destroyed and blackened animal 
fibre, and is very foetid and offensive ; the mouth is dry and 
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•parched, the skin hot and dry, and the breathing hurried And 
oppressed. 

Treatment.— The instant it in known that one of these acids 
has been taken into the stomach, you must commence remedial 
measures. Mix half an ounce of magnesia, subcarbonate of soda 
or potash, carbonate or subcarbonate of potash, chalk, soap, or 
whitening in a pint of water, and let this be taken as quickly as 
possible, remembering that one ounce of sulphuric will require 
two and a half ounces of magnesia and two and a quarter of car- 
bonate or subcarbonate of soda or potash ; while, for nitric, mu- 
riatic, and oxalic acids, a little more than half the quantities will 
be sufficient. Let the alkaline solution be continued till the acid 
is fully saturated, at the same time filling the stomach with tepid 
liquidi9 to urge it to throw off its contents. 

If the poison has 'remained long enough to produce inflamma- 
tion of the stomach, it must be treated as such, but you must 
keep in mind that the symptoms will, in all probability, be modi- 
fied hy the effects of the poison. 
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Antidotes. — Vinegar, lemon-juice, or other vegetable or mi- 
neral acid, properly diluted. 

Alkalies are more caustic as they approach a state of purity. 
Thus the solution of potash, or oil of tartar, which holds pure 
potash in solution, destroys animal and vegetable matter with 
great rapidity. The subcarbonate of potash, or salt of tartar, 
in which the potash is combined with a small dose of carbon, 
is still powerfully escharotic ; while the carbonate, in which 
the proportion of carbonic acid is greater, is infinitely less so. 

Advantage is taken of the same chemical principles in the 
treatment of the alkaline as of the acid poisons ; and as the 
alkalies are employed to neutralise the acids, so the acids are 
used to neutralise them. 

Amntoma. — There are two solutions of ammonia : the solu- 
tion of ammonia, and the solution of the subcarbonate, or 
smelling salts; and accidents occasionally take place from 
mistaking the one for the other. 
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The first is a powerfully caustic and pungent liquid^ resem- 
bling water in appearance, holding pure ammonia in solution. 
The other, a solution of the carbonate, is far less powerful. 

Symptoms. — A sense of suffocation and strangulation, if the 
dose be very strong, burning pains in the mouth, oesophagus, and 
stomach, followed by vomiting and purging, the ejected matter 
being mixed with matter and blood, and very offensive ; the 
throat and chest feel as if they contained a ftimace ; there is 
determination of blood to the head, convulsions and delirium 
come on, and the sufferer dies. 

Tr^a/m^n/. — Endeavour to reduce the poison to a harmless 
state by giving vinegar or some other acid, and then give copious 
draughts of tepid demulcent Uquids, so as to produce vomiting : 
should inflammation of the stomach come on, it must be treated 
as recommended under that head. Should the determination of 
blood to the head be urgent, a few leeches may be applied to the 
temples, and the feet put into hot water. 

Gases arising from the carbonate of ammonia and its solution 
all produce the same symptoms, and must be treated in the same 
manner. 

Po^as^.— There are two solutions of potash : the solution of 
potash, and the solution of the subcarbonate. They bear the 
same relation to each other as the two solutions of ammonia, 
and are even more liable to mistake. 

The caustic solution of potash, or a very similar preparation, 
is sold under the name of oil of tartar, and is used to dean 
pewter pots, and for other domestic purposes. It is very 
cheap, and is sold at the oil and colour shops, being, nine 
times out of ten, sent out without labels ; so that the wonder 
is, not that accidents should occasionally happen, but that they 
do not occur more frequently. 

Symptoms, — Urinous taste in the mouth, with great heat in the 
mouth, oesophagus, and stomach ; cholic pains in the stomach and 
belly : vomiting the matter having an alkaline taste, and being 
occasionally mixed with blood ; violent convulsions ; purging ; 
and, if not relieved, death. 

Treatment. — The same as recommended under the head Am- 
monia. The subcarbonate of potash, carbonate of potash, and 
carbonate and subcarbonate of soda, produce the same effects^ 
and must be treated in the same manner. 
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Lime.— I can scarcely imagine how lime can be taken acci- 
dentally in any poisonous quantity; it has, however, been 
swallowed, and produces the same effects, and requires the 
same treatment, as the other alkalies. 

Tests. — Ammonia may be detected by its pungent odour, and 
by fotaiing a blue colour by the addition of sulphate of copper, 
and by its changing vegetable reds to green. 

^ Pot€uh.— An oily feel : changes vegetable reds to green. To 
distinguish it from soda, evaporate any of the poison that re- 
mains, to dryness, and expose it to the air, when it will, if potash, 
run into a liquid. 

The next class of poisons I will describe, are those having 
the same corrosive properties as the acids and alkalies; to 
whidi another, or secondary, action is added. Thus the pre- 
parations of antimony are all more or less emetic or purgative ; 
those of copper, emetic, &c. This class of poisons includes 
most of those having a metallic base, either in the form of an 
oxide, as arsenic, or combined with acids under the name of 
metallic salts, as the sulphates of zinc and copper, &c. 

Antimoni/ : Antidote. — Alkaline solutions; decoction of 
yellow bark ; green tea. 

There are a great many preparations of antimony, only 
two of which, however, are likely to be met' with in the com- , 
mon routine of life. These are the muriate, or, as it is vul- 
garly called, butter of antimony ; and the tartrate of antimony, 
or tartar emetic. All the preparations of 'this m^stal are saicl 
to be decomposed by a decoction of the yellow Peruvian bark ; 
but as that may not always be procurable, green tea may be 
used as a substitute. I should always, however, prefer neu-^ 
tralising the superabundant or excess of acid in these two 
preparations, before trusting to the bark. 

The Muriate of Antimony is a solution of antimony in mu« 
riatic acid, or spirits of salts. It i^ used to ckan bdot-tops 
and other light leather, and is powerfully (s^rosive. 

Symptoms. — Nearly the same as those caused by sulphuric 
acid and other corrosive poisons. 
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Treaimgnt, — Giye immediaiely magneeia or soaie other alkali 
mixed in water, as directed under the head Acids, followed by 
draughts of decoction of yellow hark or green tea. If symptoms 
of inflammation of the stomach come on, they must be combated 
as directed under that head. 

Te9ta. — Butter of antimony is decomposed by water, which 
throws down a white precipitate. 

Tartar EmeOc—If in solution (water,) tincture of galls will 
produce a copious whitish yellow precipitate ; if in wine, the 
tincture of galls gives a bright violet precipitate. 

Tartar Emetic: Symptoms. — ^Violent sackness, accompanied 
bv great heat and pain in the stomach ; twisting cholic pains 
in the bowels ; hurried and oppressed breathing; violent pains 
in the legs and thighs. The pulse sinks, the patient is ex* 
hausted, and dies. Treatment, — Give some alkaline solution ; 
and as soon as it can be prepared, either the decoction of yel- 
low bark or green tea. Should the stomach remain in an 
irritable state after the poison has been thrown off, no inflam- 
mation being present, give a grain and a half of watery 
extract of opium, or twenty drops of laudanum, in a saline 
draught every six hours. 



ARSENIC. 

The white, and the yellow oxide of arsenic, or orpiroent, are 
those most generally met with ; the one being occasionally 
used for poisoning rats, and in some diseases of sheep ; and the 
other for purposes of the same kind. However prompt you 
may be in the treatment of cases of poisoning by this metal, 
they will be attended with considerable danger. If it has 
been taken in a liquid form, every endeavour should be made 
to remove it from the stomach as quickly as possible ; and in 
this case, the object may be effected by the stomach-pump. 
If, however, the poison has been swallowed in bread, in pud- 
ding, or some other soHd, you will have to trust in a great 
measure to emetics. The symptoms are a styptic, austere 
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taste in the mouth (if taken in liquid) ; burning pain in the 
mouthy oesophagus, and stomach ; violent vomiting (unless 
prevented by stricture of the (esophagus) of black foetid 
matter and blood; an increased flow of saliva or spittle; 
cholic pains in the bowels ; purging, the matter thrown off 
being dreadfully offensive, black, and mixed with matter 
and blood, and shreds of animal matter. The breathing 
becomes oppressed and hurried ; there is great anxiety about 
the heart ; the pulse is irregular ; cold sweats and convulsions 
come on ; livid blotches break out on the sl^in ; and the suf- 
ferer dies in the most excruciating agony. Added to these 
symptoms, a complete or partial suppression of urine takes 
place ; if partial, it is frequently mixed witli blood. Treat* 
menu — Remove the poison if possible by means of the sto- 
mach-pump ; and while that is getting ready, give draughts 
of chalk and water, lime-water, or gum water, or sugar and 
water. If the stomach-pump cannot be used, give thirty 
grains of ipecacuanha, or twenty grains of white vitriol, or 
a large teacupful of strong mustard tea; and promote the 
vomiting by giving draughts of sugar and water, and tickling 
the fauces, with a feather or the finger. When you have 
removed the poison, or as much of it as you can, give occa- 
sionally smaU quantities of chalk and water, or lime and 
water; and this, as far as the primary syn^ptoms are con- 
cerned, is all that can be done with advantage. The secondary 
symptoms must be treated according to the directions under 
the head Inflammation of the Stomach. 
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Symptoms. — Very similar to those produced by the otiier 
corrosive poisons. Treatment,— Gvie immediately draughts 
of the following mixture : gum arable, or sugar, one ounce ; 
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Epsom or Glauber salts *, one ounce ; water, two pints. Let 
this mixture be taken a tumbler at a time, giving in the 
intervals draughts of tepid water, or gum, or sugar and water, 
so as to produce vomiting, by suddenly distending ihe sto- 
mach. For secondary symptoms, see Inflammation of the 
Stomach. 



COPPER. 

Antidote — Sugar, Coffee. 

Ca8E8 of poisoning by this metal sometimes occur from 
the use of copper saucepans, &c. The syntptoms are : dry, 
parched tongue, a coppery taste, and eructations ; constant 
spitting, sense of straitness, and strangulation; dragging 
pain at the pit of the stomach ; vomiting, or ineffectual at* 
tempts to vomit ; violent cholic, tenesmus, bloody stools, and 
other symptoms common to the corrosive poisons. 

Treatment, — Give immediately twenty-five grains of white 
vitriol in two ounces of water, and then large draughts of 
sugar and water ; and as soon as it can be prepared, strong 
coffee, well sweetened with sugar. For the secondary symptoms 
see Inflammation of the Stomach. 

Sulp/iate of Copper— Blue Vitriol — Blue Stone, — Symptoms: 
violent vomiting, accompanied by the other symptoms com- 
mon to the corrosive poisons. Treatment, — Sugar and water; 
strong coffee ; preceded by one of the alkaline solutions. For 
secondary symptoms, see Inflammation of the Stomach. 

Ammoniated Copper, — Seldom met with. Symptoms simi- 
lar to those produced by verdigris. Treatment. — Sugar and 
water ; strong coffee. Secondary symptoms ; see Inflamma- 
tion of the Stomach. 

* The sulphuric ncid, having a greater affinity for barytas than for 
inognesia or soda, combines with it, and forms an insoluble compound ; 
while the alkali, combining with the muriatic acid, forms muriate of 
9oda (common salt), or muriate of magnesia. 
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Mercury — Oxymvriate — Corrosive Sublimate. — Acrid, aus- 
tere taste; burning in the throat and stomach; salivation, 
accompanied by the mercurial foetor ; with tie other symp- 
toms common to the corrosive poisons. Secondary sj/mpioms ; 
see Inflammation of the Stomach. Treatment. — White of 
^g well beaten up with water ; the albumen decomposes the 
muriate, and reduces it to the state of calomel. If eggs can- 
not be procured, glue, gum, sugar and water, or linseed tea, 
may be substituted. Let one of these be drunk in large quan- 
tities, so as to provoke the stomach to throw off its contents, 
which may be facilitated by giving a strong dose of mustard 
tea. The nitric oxide, or red precipitate, the yellow suU 
phuret, or Turbeth's mineral, may be subjected to the same 
treatment. Secondary treatment, see Inflammation of the 
Stomach. 
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Nitrat$ of Silver — Lunar Caustic. — This preparation forms 
the basis of permanent ink, and most of the dyes for the 
hair. Accidents occasionally arise from their being taken by 
mistake. The symptoms are similar to those produced by the 
other metallic poisons. The treatment consists in decompos- 
ing the poison by means of a solution of common salt. The 
secondary symptoms, as directed under the head Inflammap 
Uon of the Stomach. Dissolve a table-spoonful of common 
salt in water, and let it be drunk immediately, repeating it 
till the poison is decomposed and thrown off by vomiting ; 
then let draughts of tepid water be taken till the stomach is 
fully cleared out. After-symptoms, see Inflammation of the 
Stomach. 
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TIN. 



Muriate of TYn. — Muriate of tin is used in the arts of 
dyeing; it is a corrosive metallic poison^ causing the same 
symptoms as the other metallic poisons. 

Treatment, — Give milk (which has the property of decompos- 
ing the muriate) in draughts. Then a strong dose of mustard 
tea, and large draughts of tepid milk and water, to produce 
vomiting. The secondary symptoms will prohahly be inflamma- 
tion of the stomach, and must be treated as such. 

Sulphate of Zinc — White Vitriol. — This metallic prepara- 
tion is a powerful emetic; for which purpose it is used in 
many cases of poisoning. The symptoms it produces are 
very simikr to those caused by the other metallic poisons ; 
and the treatment consists in nitigating its emetic action. 
This may be done by giving some alkali mixed in milk; 
given in quantities to dilute the poison, and render the 
vomiting easier. The irritability of the stomach may be 
curbed by giving a grain and a half of watery extract of 
opium, or twenty drops of laudanum, in a saline draught every 
4six hours. If inflammation comes on, it must be treated 
according to the directions under that head. 

If one of the corrosive poisons be allowed to remain beyond 
a certain time in the stomach, before it is removed or decom- 
posed, a degree of inflammation will be set up that, unless 
counteracted with promptitude, will end in mortification and 
death. 

The symptoms of inflammation of the stomach are: great 
pain aud tension, increased by the slightest pressure^ and 
aggravated by taking either liquid or solid food, which is 
immediately rejected. The pulse is not much to be depended 
upon ; and the other symptoms may be so amalgamated with 
the effects of the poison, as in a great measure to alter their 
i'eatures. If, however, there be pain evinced on pressure^ 
tension, and vomiting, acute inflammation is present, and 
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must be combated by. immediate bleeding. But if there is 
only a degree of soreness, with great irritability of stomachy 
the pain not increased hy pressure^ it may be referred to what 
I shall call chronic inflammation, and relieved by means of 
opium. One grain of the watery extract, or twenty drops of 
laudanum, may be given every six hours ; rubbing in a tea- 
spoonful of laudanum and one of oil over the region of the 
stomach, and fomenting it occasionally with the anodyne 
fomentation mixture, and by blisters and counter-irritants. 



THE ACRID POISONS. 

Anadotes.-^Demulcents, such as oil, &c. The storoaeh- 
pump, emetics. 

The acrid poisons produce excessive irritation of the stomach, 
bowels, and in most cases, of the sexual organs. They airie, 
with the exception of cantharides, vegetable productions, ami 
are many of them used in medicine and surgery. 1 have selected 
a few: but all poisons producing the same symptoms may 
be referred to this class, and treated as f^uch. Cantharides or 
Spanish flies form the active principle in blistering plaster, 
and some of the embrocations used in rheumatism ; and they 
are occasionally given internally in the form of powder and a 
tincture. They are of the class Insecta, order Cleoptera, about 
half an inch long, of a green gold colour, with considerable 
metallic lustre ; their taste is hot and acrid, and they give out 
a peculiar and sickly smell when powdered. 

The Symptoms are, heat and pain in the mouth, oesophagus, and 
stomach, followed by vomiting or ineffectual attempts to vomit, 
griping pains in the bowels, hypercatliarsis or purging, the matter 
thrown up and passed by stool being frequently mixed with 
matter and blood, and liaving the peculiar faint smell that 
accompanies the drawing of a blister ; the breathing is oppressed 
and hurried, the pulse strong, quick, and irregulai*, and the skin 
liot and dry ; and thci'e is generally great irritation of the sexual 
organs.;^ 
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Treaimeni^^There'wre no 

^tt/wrtiMf and it wUl be the best to ictDore tfaem b^r if ibf of 
th<} HtiMfiaeh-purop ; but ycfa ma^ not be able to do i2is ; if ^, 
fiflvfi immedUtely a quarter of a pint of wans ofime ofl, ai>i 
follow It by dmufihU of the following nuxtofe, till the w i iii iii is 
fully clc'ftf&d out :— Beat two ounces of oil with the julk of tvo 
c^gNy and gnulually add two pints of soft water. Having re- 
moved the poiMon from the stomadi, the erne will be Fesolrcd 
into one of inflammation of thai organ, and periiaps ilie bbddo' 
or luii^My and must be combated by bleeding and the strictest 
antiphiogistic regimcu. See Inflammations. 

Savine, — The effects are very similar to those prodooed by 
Canthftridet, and mutt be combated in the same nuuniier. 

Ih'l/ebore, Black,^^ym]^toms nearly the same as those pro- 
duced by Cantharidea ; accompanied by nombaeas of the 
mouth. The flrat symptoms soon followed by sadden sinking 
and exhaustion. 

Tr^ntmenf. — Firotly, the same as for cantharides : then sup- 
port tliH patient by cordials. 

Htilehore White, — Symptoms and treatment the same as 
the last. 

SoW'Bread.—SymptotM and treatment, see Savine. This 
is the Cyclamen Europeum. 

iSy;ur/if<?.— Symptoms and treatment, see Savine. 

(Jamboff", CoUwyntht Svammony. — These are strong drastic 
purgatives frequently used in medicine^ and causing, when 
tukuu in excessive doses, or under peculiar circumstances, 
violent emetic and purgative eflfects, which must be com- 
bated in the same manner as directed under the head Can- 
tharides. 



THE ACRO-NARCOTIC POISONS. 

Tna first efl^ects of poisons of this class are very similar to 
thtj last, but they are followed by sudden sinking and eatbaus- 
tion. I will select a few examples ; and any vegetable poisons 
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producing the same effects may be referred to the same^^ss, 
and treated according to the same roles. ' ^ 

The Elaterium^ or wild cucumber, is kept in the form of an 
extract or rather dried fa^cula ; it is a very powerful drastic 
purgative, and is given in cases of dropsy and some other 
com plain te, in which a discharge of watering stools is required. 
It is very uncertain in its effects, and accidents sometimes 
occur from its acting more powerfully than intended. 

The symptoms are — nausea, violent vomiting, griping, cholic^ 
pains, purging of copious watery evacuations, in severe cases 
mixed with blood. These symptoms are followed by sudden sink- 
ing and debility ; cold clammy perspiration breaks out ; the 
extremities become cold, and the patient dies. 

TrecUment. — Remove as much of the poison as you can by 
means of the stomach-pump, or by filling the stomach witli .de- 
mulcent liquids, as recommended under the head Cahtharides. 
You must then endeavour to support the patient, and stop the 
hypercatharsis or purging by means of cordials — opium aromatus, 
and the chalk mixture. The pulse and constitution sink Yevy 
suddenly in these cases, and I have never seen active inflamma" 
tion present. The best cordials are opium, camphor, and brandy ; 
and if the purging is very violent, they may be combined in the 
following manner : rub two drachms of prepared chalk and one 
drachm of gum arabic well together ; add gradually six ounces of 
camphor julep, two ounces of brandy, and one drachm of laudanum, 
one fourth to be taken every two hours ; foment the stomach with 
the anodyne fomentation quite hot, and throw up occasionally a 
clyster made of three ounces of thin starch and forty drops of 
laudanum. Decrease the use of the stimulus very gradually, 
and as the hy|)ercatharsis grows less you may diminish the 
quantity of chalk, and at last leave it off altogether. The patient 
must live for some time upon arrow-root, sago, rice, &c. &c., and 
return to his usual diet very gradually. 

Foors Parsley^ Lesser Hemlock.— This plant is occasion- 
ally eaten by mistake for the common parsley, to which it 
bears some resemblance. 

Sympioms ^-Gre»,t heat in the stomach, thirst, vomiting and 
purging, followed by sudden sinking. 

Treatment. — An emetic composed of twenty or twenty-five 
grains of ipecacuanha ; promote its action by means of some tepid 
demulcent liquid, such as gum or barley water, slightly acidulated 
with vinegar or some other vegetable acid. Should determination 
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.of blood to the head take place, apply a few leeeheo to tlie 
temples, and put the feet into hot water. 

Snonld the patient sink, the same treatment most be adopted 
as recommended under the head Ehiterimn. 

Meoflow-Saffrofif Colchicum. — Has long been used in the 
ootnposition of nostrums for the gout and rheumatisni, and 
has lately been introduced into the Pharmacopoeia, under the 
forms of tincture and wine. — Si/mptomt : nausea, griping, pains 
in the stomach, and, when the bowels have been previously 
ooslive, great determination of blood to the head. Sudden 
sinking, convuldons, and death. 

Treatment. — Evacuate the stomach by tepid demulcent liquids, 
and by tickling the fauces with a feather or the finger, so as to 
produce vomiting as quickly as possible ; then cordials and 
aromaticB, as directed under die head Elaterium. When deter- 
mination to the head takes place, putting the feet into hot water 
will relieve it without resorting to the abstraction of blood. 

Ruct and itt essential oil, — Nearly the same symptoms and 
treatment as Meadow-Saffron. 

Mushrooms and other Fungi. — These vegetable productioDs 
are generally classed among the acro-narcotic poisoos. There 
are many varieties both of the edible and poisonous kinds ; an 
acquaintance with which can only be acquired by oppor- 
tunities of inspecting and comparing them. Those kinds, 
however, that are considered obnoxious do not disagree with 
every one, some persons being able to eat them with 
impunity. The Russians eat many kinds that are considered 
absolutely poisonous in this country, and this is said to pro- 
ceed from their habit of stimulating the stomach to digest 
them, with ardent spirits. 

The symptomSf which do not sometimes come on for hours 
after they are eaten, — a feeling of fulnens and distension in the 
Atom&ch, nausea and vomiting, accompanied by griphig pains in 
the bowels, purging ; after the symjitoms come cramps in the 
limbs, delirium, and occasionally death. 

Treatment. — Evacuate the bowels and stomach by means of 
emetics and purgafiven combined ; f^ivci 20 or 25 grains of ipeca- 
cuanha in a solution of 1 ^ ounce of I'^p^oin or Glauber salts, for 
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your dose had better be ample at once ; after the stomach and 
bowels have been well cleared out, give 30 or 40 drops of eether, 
in a wine-glass full of gum water, every three or four hours, and 
let the patient drink small quantities of weak brandy and water, 
acidulated with lemon juice, or some other vegetable acid. 

I have seen slight attacks from this cause relieved by giving a 
glass of brandy, followed by a tumbler of hot water, repeated till 
the action of the stomach was excited. 
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Antidotes. — Emetics. — The stomach-pump, vegetable acids, 
coffee. 

Of all the narcotic poisons, opium, and its preparation, 
laudanum, are the two from which accidents most fi:equently 
occur. I will, therefore, select them as specimens of the 
class. 

Opium is a vegetable extract, or inspissated juice, prepared 
from the capsule of the white poppy. It is of a dark brown 
<x)Iour, has a hot and acrid taste, and a peculiar disagreeable 
smell. Laudanum is a solution of opium in spirits of wine. 

Opium produces very different effects upon different con- 
-stitutions, and under different circumstances, and according 
to the dose in which it is taken ; and when taken in the form 
of laudanum, its action is much quicker than when swallowed 
in a solid form. 

In small doses opium acts firstly as a stimulant, its narcotic 
action being secondary ; while if the quantity taken be very 
large, the stimulating effects are altogether wanting, and the 
** potent poison quite o'ercrows the spirit " at once. 

When any one not accustomed to its use has taken a large dose 
of opium, he soon falls into a state of insensibility and torpor, 
from which he, in all probability, sinks into the arms of death ; 
and the object in the treatment of these cases is, to prevent this 
stupor from commencing. The moment, then, it is known that 
a dose of opium or laudanum, sufficiently large to be dangerous, 
has been taken into the stomach, either endeavour to remove it 
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by means of the tttomach-pump, or an emetic. The best emede 
fur the purpose is, the sulphate of zinc, or white vitriol, of which 
20 or 25 grains may be taken in two ounces of water ; endea- 
vour to cause vomiting by tickling the fauces, by pressing on tiie 
pit of liie stomach, &c., above all, keep the patient awake, and, 
. if possible, free from lethargy, by making him walk in the open 
air, by rubbing, shaking, or any other mcsans. When the poison 
lias been evacuated from the stomach, give very frequently, small 
quantities of vinegar and water, or other vegetable acid, and 
strong coffee ; and pursue this plan till the effects of the poison 
have passed away. It may happen, however, that the accident 
is not discovered till the person has fallen into a state of stupor. 
In this case, if you cannot get an emetic down by the mouth, or 
use the stomach-pump, dissolve 20 grains of tartar emetic in 
four ounces of water, and throw it up as a clyster. Endeavour to 
remove the state of lethargy by the application of stimulants to 
the nose, by rubbing the body, by the appUcatian of cold to the 
head, and heat to the feet. Having produced vomiting by these 
means, by tickling the fauces, and by slight pressures upon the 
])it of the stomach, the case must be treated as before directed. 

When the effects of the opium go off, reaction may take place, 
and determination of blood to the bead be the consequence ;* or 
it may occur before this stage commences. In either case you 
had better apply heat to the feet, and take some blood from the 
temples or back of the neck, by means of leeches or cupping, and 
give a good strong dose of opening medicine, such as five grains of 
calomel, followed in an hour by a dose of black draught — repeated 
every two hours till it acts freely. Should the patient fall into a 
state of weakness and debility, it may be necessary to give stima- 
huits and aromatics, such as the following : — half a pint of cam- 
phor mixture, two ounces of brandy, and two drachms of spirits of 
sal volatile, divided into four doses, and taken every two or three 
hours, or as often as circumstances may dictate. One of the most 
unpleasant symptoms of the narcotic poisons is a disagreeable 
itching and tickling of the skin, particularly of the tip of the nose, 
the ears, eyelids, &c. 

Belladonna. — Deadly Nightshade. — Antidote, vegetable acids- 

This phint is used in medicine, but in very minute doses. 

Symptoms. — Heat and dryness in the mouth and tlie passages 
leading to the stomach, nausea, sickness, swimming in the head, 
dimness of sight, caused by the expansion of the iris ; wild dcliri- 
ouslaughter, convulsions, and death. 

Treatment. — The same as recommended under the head Opium, 
except that the emetic acts with more certainty, if tho vegetable 
acid is given before the emetic. 
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Cocuhts Indicusy or Indian Berry. — A b'ackish-brown berry, 
about the size of a large pea, internally white, having a very 
bitter and permanent taste ; said to be used by the ale and 
porter brewers, to increase the intoxicating effect of their 
beer. 

Symptoms. — Similar to those of intoxication from ardent spirits, 
not unfrequently ending in brain fever and apoplexy. 

Treatment. — Emetic, two grains of ipecacuanha, and two or 
three of tartar emetic, then vmegar and water, or other vegetable 
acids. If determination of blood to the head, leeches to the tem- 
ples. The feet to be put into hot water, and strong purgatives 
exhibited. 

IhmlocJc. — Conium Maculatum. — Both the seeds and leaves 
of this plant are used in medicine, and the latter are applied 
externally in the form of a poultice. 

Symptoms, — Sickness, swimming in the head, dilatation of the 
pupils, dimness of sight, wild delirium, sinking, difficulty of 
breathing, faintings, convulsions, and occasionally death. 

Treatment. —The same as recommended under the head Opium. 

Henbane, — Hifoicyamui, — Both the leaves and the seeds are 
poisonous, producing the same symptoms as Hemlock, and the 
treatment may be the same. 

Nux Vomica, — Vomiting Nut. — Is the seed of a species 
of strichnos. They resemble dried Windsor beans in appear- 
ance, but are of a somewhat darker colour. They are highly 
poisonous, causing death by the action of a narcotic prin- 
ciple, called strichuine. Like coculus indicus they are said to 
be used by the ale and porter brewers. 

Symptoms. — Feeling of intoxication, swimming in the head, 
spasmodic rigidity, twitchings of the arms, great difficulty of 
breathing, convulsions, and occasionally death. 

Treatment, — The same as recommended under the head Opium. 

Stramonium. — Thorn Apple. — Datura Stramomum. — A nar- 
cotic and antispasmodic, in doses of from one to two grains, 
gradually increased to twelve in the twenty-four hours. 
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Sffmptom*. — Swimming in the head, sacceeded in some cases 
hy ftirious delirimn, insensibilitv, and sometimes violent convul- 
sions, paralytic affections, cold perspirations, and sometimes 
death. 

Tretitment, — ^The same as for opium, keeping in mind that if 
there is much determination of blood to the head, you must take 
away blood from the arm, or from the back of the neck, by cup- 
ping ; you will also find it an advantage to give a smart purgative 
early, such as five grains of calomel, followed by a strong dose of 
blade draught, and a purgative clyster. 

Tolacco. — ^Though so commonly used, and under such a 
variety of forms, is a narcotic poison of no mean power ; even 
the external application of a strong infusion to a wounded or 
excoriated part, will occasionally produce very powerful 
effects. I have more than once seen most dangerous symp- 
toms produced by excessive smoking. 

Symptoms, — Nausea, vomiting, swimming in the head, head- 
ache, stupor, stertorous breathing, sudden sinking, cold sweats, 
convulsions, and death. 

Treatment, — Four grains of tartar emetic in water — draughts 
of tepid water. When the stomach is cleared out, the vegetable 
acids, as recommended under the head Opium ; and as soon as it 
will stay on the stomach, a strong dose of opening medicine. If 
determination of blood to the head, cold applications to it ; the 
hot foot-bath, and bleeding. If the patient should suddenly sink, 
brandy and water, combined with the vegetable acids, or some 
other stimulus and acids. 
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DigUaiis,^ Foxglove, —Under proper management foxglove 
is one of the most valuable medicines we possess, but at the 
same time one of the most dangerous ones. We seldom meet 
with accidental cases of poisoning by this plant ; for while it 
is perfectly well known to most people, it possesses no temp- 
tations for children. 

Symptoms,— "Sausesi, giddiness, a peculiar and painful feeling 
of faintness and languor, the sight is indistinct, the pulse weak 
and irregular, sometimes scarcely perceptible, hiccup, cold sweats, 
and convulsions follow, and are the precursors of death. 
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Treatment. — If the poison lias been recently taken, remove it 
by the stomach-pump, or by giving 20 grains of sulphate of zinc, 
i^te vitriol, and promote the vomiting by giving tepid liquids, 
to which some stimulant has been added, such as a tumbler of 
warm water with a table-spoonful of brandy. Put the feet and 
legs into warm water, or, if possible, the warm bath, and unless 
contra-indicated by circumstances, some sort of stimulant must 
be given, such as six ounces of camphor mixture, two ounces 
of brandy, and three drachms of spirits of sal volatile, divided 
into four doses, and taken every three or four hours, or more 
frequently if necessary ; if no other stimulant is in the way, 
four table-spoonfuls of brandy in hot water, may be taken occa- 
sionally. The same means may be used to rouse the system as 
recommended under the head Opium, such as frictions over the 
body, either with a coarse towel or with the hand, by stimulants 
to the nose, &c. &c. 

Laurel Water, — Black Cherry Water, — Essential Oil of Bit" 
ter Almonds, S^c. — The poisonous properties of these prepa- 
rations depend upon the presence of prussic acid. In large 
quantities they may produce sudden death ; in smaller ones, 
sudden sinking, faintings, confusion of the head, indistinct 
vision, &C; &c. 

Treatment, — In these cases you must immediately give power- 
ful stimulants, such as a drachm of aether or spirits of saL 
volatile in brandy and water, or camphor mixture, repeating the 
dose at very short intervals till the urgency of the symptoms is 
reduced, the pulse rises, and the patient revives. Stimulants 
must be applied to the nose, the body rubbed with a coarse 
towel, the feet and hands put into hot water, and mustard 
poultices applied to the legs. 

Prussic Acid. — Hydroscianic Acid. — This is the most power- 
ful and sudden poison known in this country. The action- 
of a large quantity upon the heart and nervous system is sa 
immediate, that it is almost impossible to administer remedies 
with any chance of counteracting its effects. When, how- 
ever, the dose is not sufficient to produce immediate death, 
the symptoms are, heaviness and weight in the head, dimness 
of sight, a sickening sense of faintness, and a very small 
vibrating pulse, with oppression at the chest, dilatation of the 

s 
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papils^ and fainting, from which, if the curadve meaDs are 
ineffectual, the patient sinks into the sleep of death. 

Treatment. — Here will be no time to wait for professional advice ; 
stimulants must be given instantly and liberally internally, md 
ased unremittingly externally, employing those that can beobtained 
with the least delay ; a drachm of aether, sal reptile, or harts- 
horn, in a glass of strong brandy and water, repeating it at slwrt 
intervals till the stimulant effect is fully prodaced ; put the patient 
into the hot bath if possible, if not, apply flannels wmng out of 
hot water to the stomach, chest, and feet ; apply hot bricks to 
the feet, and put two cupping-glasses between ^e shoulders, and 
let them remain on till they produce an accumulation of senun. 
If these means are not sufficient, increase the strength of the 
stimulus — give pure brandy, and throw up stimulating clysters. 



LEAD. 

All the preparations of lead are more or less poisonousy 
producing a powerfully sedative action upon the human 
economy. 

The Carbonate of Lead, or White Lead, forms the hasis of 
white paint, and is more frequently introduced into the 
system by means of absorption, than by the stomach. 

Acetate of Lead. — Sugar of Lead. — Somewhat resembles 
loaf sugar, and is a composition of acetic acid or vinegar, 
with the metallic base. It is used in the arts and in medi* 
cine, and, from its resemblance to sugar, has been occasionally 
taken by mistake. 

Goulardts Extract, or Subacetate of Lead. — ^A solution of 
lead in acetic acid. Diluted, it forms the goulard water of 
the shops. 

There are many other preparations of lead, but as they all 
produce nearly the same effects, and require the same treat- 
ment, they require no further specification than their names. 
They are, the semi-vitreous oxide or litharget red lead, &c* 

Symptoms. — Obstinate costiveness, accompanied by violent- 
cholic, the belly feeling knotted and drawn in : the bivathing ia. 
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laborious, the pulse small and hard ; tremblings and nervous 
twitchinga take place, which frequently end in confirmed 
paralysis. 

Treatmeni. — If the poison has been taken into the stomach, it 
most be removed, either by means of the stomach pump, or if 
that cannot be used, by giving 20 grains of ipecacuanha, and two 
or three of tartar emetic, and encouraging the vomituig by 
draughts of tepid water, rendered thicker by we addition of sugar 
or gum. As soon as the stomach has been well cleared out, give 
a strong dose of castor oil (1 or 1^ ounce), and repeat it if it docs 
not act fully. Should, however, tne spasms be very severe and 
painful, and the pulse hard, take away from 20 to 24 ounces of 
blood, and when the castor oil has acted, a dose of 40 or 45 drops 
of laudanum, fomenting the whole belly with hot anodyne fomen- 
tation. Should the belly be very much swollen, and the bowels 
yery obstinate, give a drop or two of croton oil, made into a pUt 
with crumbs of bresid, and follow it by a strong purgative clyster. 
The croton oil must be repeated till it acts freely, and I have 
known 1 4 drops taken before it has, for in these cases the bowels 
are peculiarly obstinate. During this time the patient must 
drink freely of mudlaginous liquids, and have a lai'ge mucilagi- 
nous clyster frequently administered, such as mutton broth, or 
Unseed tea with olive oil. 

When the poison has been absorbed bv the skin, the emetic or 
stomach-pump will be useless, but the other means must be tlie 
same, and they must be pursued till the bowels are brought again 
to their natural state, and the bad symptoms are banished. In 
many of these cases it is almost impossible to make the bowels 
act, till the spasm has been reduced by bleeding. Should inflam- 
mation of the stomach or bowels, or determination of blood to the 
head, take place, it must, of course, be combated by bleeding. 



^ in t!i6 tropical climates many kinds of fish are, at certain times, 
virulentlv poisonous ; the yellow-billed sprat, and some others, 
frequently producing fatal effects before measures can be taken 
to counteract them. In all countries where muscles and lobsters are 
found^ey occasionally produce not only disagreeable, but danger- 
ous symptoir^. which now and then cause death. Some people can- 
not at any tuab^ aat mackerel or herrings, without suffering con- 
siderable annoyaure ; conger eel produces the same effects upon 
others ; while a few uumot swallow salmon or cod-iiBh witli 
impunity. The poisonous qualities of muscles and lobsters havo 
given occasion to a good deal of speculation ; some persons con- 
sider them to depend upon the food they live upon at 06118111 
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.and odictvfrtnn tlieir being foand on eoffipery banks, and 
impregnated with the metal ; othos again assert, that the poison 
oonsistB in a little crab occaaonaDy found in the fish, and ^e 
latter eertainlj appears the most feasible aigomenL Whatever 
the canse may be, whether in the fish itself being poisonous, or 
the stomach of Uie eater in some peculiar state, there are per- 
sons who can never eat muscles without suffering from these 
effiects, while others seem to have the power of setting the poison 
at defianoe. One thing in addition : — I onoe swallowed tw^ve of 
the small crabs, said to be poisonous, without experiencing the 
slightest ill effects. The poison of die lobster seems to reside 
in the coral, and if that be avoided, the fish may be eaten 
without the slightest fear. 

Symptomt. — Soon after eating, a fulness and straitness felt 
in the chest and stomach ; the breathing becomes oppressed and 
hurried, the face swelled and puffed, and an erysipilatous eruption 
covers the face, neck, and sometimes trunk of die body ; vomit- 
ing and purging take place, the skin tingles and itches ; twitefaing 
of the muscles comes on ; the head swims, and now and th«i the 
case ends fatally. 

TreiUment -—Gvre a strong emetic — twenty grains of ipeca- 
cuanha and two of tartar emetic ; follow it immediately with a 
dose of calomel and castor oil, and while this is acting give twenty 
or thirty drops of aether in a little sugar and water, or acidulated 
brandy and water. Yon will find it advantageous to clear out the 
bowels by means of a purging enema. 



CARBONIC ACID GAS. 

It is necessary, that to be fit for the purpose of respiration, 
the atmospheric air should possess certain chemical qualities ; 
and it occasionally happens that from some natural chemical 
process, the air in mines and other places, becomes not only 
unfit for respiration, but inimical to life. During the process 
of fermentation, carbon is thrown off, and if this be confined 
in a close place, the air becomes impure and ly^fit for breath- 
ing; the same takes place from burning charcoal. The escape 
of gas again, which is sulphuretted hydrogen, will, if confined 
soon render the air too impure for the purposes of life. 

Now it is necessary to life that the blood should contain a 
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eeitaiti qaaatity of oxygen gas^ and it attracts thia during its 
passage through the lungs. IC then, from any cause^ such as 
pressure upon the lungs themselves^ or from the atmospheric 
air not containing a sufficient quantity of oxygen, the blood 
is not supplied vfhh this principle in a sufficient quantity, the 
lungs soon cease to act, and the patient dies of suiFocation . 
When a person is exposed to the influence of carbonic gas, 
he soon falls into a state of insensibility, and if this con- 
tinues only a few minutes, his recovery is very problem- 
atical. I ought, however, to observe, that there can be 
no necessity to speak of symptoms, as the fact speaks 
for itself. A person is taken out of impure air in a state 
of insensibility — for all useful purposes this is a sufficient 
description. What are you to do ? Your objects are> to 
expel the foul air from the lungs, and to re-estaUish re- 
spiration with that of a purer kind, to re-establish the action 
of the heart and arteries. The first thing, remove anything 
tight from about the neck and throat, and endeavour to esta- 
blish natural respiration in the same manner as in recovering 
persons from drowning, &c. Apply heat to the feet, rub the 
body all over with flannels, or salt and water, or a weak solu- 
tion of ammonia. Take some blood from the arm, if necessary, 
and give some stimulus, such as a draihm of sal volatile in 
water, by the mouth ; continue these means either till your 
patient recovers, or till you find his recovery to be hopeless. 
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Drowning. — When a person is taken out of the water in 
a state of insensibility, let him be placed on the right side, 
with the head and trunk a little raised ; let him be carried to 
the nearest habitation, if there be one within reasonable dis- 
tance. Let the wet clothes be taken ofFand the body rubbed 
quite dry, and endeavoiir to restore the action of the lungs and 

s ^ 
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htiot in the following manner : Jet some one or two persons 
rub the body all over with hot cloths ; let some other person 
place a piece of tobacco-pipe in one of the nostrils *, and dose 
the other nostril and the mouthy (I of course suppose all appa« 
ratns out of the question,) blow through it with sufficient force 
to inflate the lungs, pressing upon the chest to expel the air, 
then inflating them again and again^ and repeating this infla- 
tion and expulsion, and imitating, as nearly as possible, natural 
breathing, till the action of the lungs is restored, or all hope 
of doing so at an end. While this is going on, let heat be 
applied to the feet, and cloths wrung out of hot water, to the 
cfaest. If these means do not produce the desired efiect, you 
must rub the body well with some stimulus^ such as a strong 
solution of common salt ; apply powerful stimulants to the 
nose, and throw up a powerful stimulating clyster. 
' As soon as the patient can swallow, you had better try and 
get down some kind of stimulus by the mouth, but avoid 
giving more than is absolutely necessary, as considerable re- 
action sometimes takes place, which might be increased to an 
alarming extent by its abuse. 

After the patient has recovered from the immediate effects 
of the accident, the pulse will, in ail probability, grow strong 
and quick, and the skin hot and feverish, with perhaps deter- 
mination of blood to the head or lungs. 

If the head should be much affected^ you had better apply 
a few leeches to the temples, or take some blood by cupping 
from the back of the neck ; put the feet into hot water, and 
give a strong dose of purgative medicine ; a pill of five grains 
of calomel, and one hour afterwards a dose of the aperient 
mixture No. 1, and assist its action by means of the purga- 
tive enema No. 14, and a saline draught every six hours* If 
determination of blood to the lungs, which will be known by 

* You may not be able to obtain this, and if not, you bad better close 
one of tbe nostrils and the mouth, and blow into the other with your 
mouth till you expand the lungs sufficiently. 
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pun in the side, and difficulty of breathing, the case mint be 
treated as one of inflammation of the lungs. 

It is impossible to say after how long an immersion a person 
may be capable of recoyery, or how long it may be befbee 
signs of recoyery take place. I once recovered a child who had 
passed under a sluice thirty feet long, and who had been in 
the water a considerable time. In this case, nearly an hour 
elapsed before any signs of returning animation, and two 
before the recovery was complete ; so long then as there is a 
shadow of hope, do not leave off your exertions. 

I remember a case of this kind that I attended in conjunc- 
tion with several other medical men. We had bestowed every 
possible pains for the recovery of a young man, who had been 
in the water a considerable time, and in which a longer period 
than usual had elapsed before we were in attendance : we had 
the advantage of every kind of apparatus, and finding our- 
selves unsuccessful, had left the house. This was about ten 
o'clock: two hours afterwards, I was summoned to the 
house of my late patient; supposing some of the famUy 
required my attendance, I obeyed, and was rather surprised 
at being ushered into the room of my patient, but more so on 
seeing the supposed corpse sitting up in bed drinking warm 
coffee. 

The facts were simply these: we had left him to all appear- 
ance dead ; a near relative, watching his face, fancied he could 
perceive signs of respiration. He held a looking-glass to his 
mouth ; it was sullied. Without waiting to send for medical 
assistance, he acted over again the plans he had seen us pur# 
sue, and in which he assisted ; and it was not till life was fUlly 
established, that he found time to send for me. I need scarcely 
observe that I was completely ashamed of myself; the case 
for some time literally haunted me, and has still left so vivid 
an impression on my memory, that I never leave a hopeless 
case of this kind without the most painful feelings, and 
certainly not till I am quite sure that it is hopeless. 
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Suspended animation prom oold. — When' a person lifts 
become insensible from the effects of cold^ you must not ima- 
«gine that nothing is to be done but apply the reverse ; sueh a 
plan would almost to a certainty inTdlve the death of the su& 
foer. Indeed you must depend upon friction rather tlian 
heat at all ; in proportion to the cold to which the body has 
been exposed, must your approaches to anything like heat be 
gradual. If the cold has been very intense, first rub it with 
snow, gradually, very gradually, increasing the heat, and con- 
stantly rubbing the body till the circulation and restoration 
are established ; when the friction has b^^n to produce some 
effect, and the pulse again beats, you may give a little veiy 
weak stimulus, but be very cautious, for reaction is likely to 
be high ; two table^spoonfuls of brandy in some hot water will 
be sufficiently strong. When the powers of life are re-esta- 
blished, put your patient between warm dry blankets, and gire 
him a dose of the Acetated Solution of Ammonia, or thirty 
drops of Antimonial Wine, and a basin of warm tea ; and if 
reaction takes place, you must proceed as recommended under 
the head *' Drowning." The same means may be used also 
to inflate the lungs if necessary. 

Recapitulation. — A horizontal posture, friction wi&' snrOw,' 
gradually increasing the temperature. Artificial respiration ; 
stimulants to the nose, slight stimulants internally. 

Suspended animation from hanging. — The fatal effects 
of hanging, at least such cases as come under the form of acci- 
dents, if you can call them so, are produced by the ligature 
preventing the return of blood from the head, and causing 
apoplexy. The first thing to be done in these cases is to 
remove everything that presses on the throat, neck, or even 
arras, and immediately, if you possibly can, take some blood 
from the head. A sui^eon would, of course, open the jugular 
vein, but you will not be able to accomplish that, and must 
therefore trust to cupping ; never mind how bunglingly you 
perform the operation, as long as you get blooil, that is the 
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object. If you have not a set of cupping instruments^ and 
the case is urgent, try and manage an extemporaneous set. 
Knock off the feet of two tumblers for cupping-glasses^ and 
instead of a scarificator, make half-a-dozen such gashes on the 
back of the neck as a scarificator would make, with a lancet 
or even a sharp penknife, and exhaust your glasses by putting 
a piece of lighted tow or paper into them. I have, in a case of 
emergency, cupped in this manner, and procured quite a suffi- 
cient quantity of blood. Let hot water or hot bricks be appUed 
to the chest and feet, and endeavour to re-establish respuration 
by the means recommended under the head '* Drowning." 
Use frictions over the whole body ; throw up a strong stimu- 
lating purgative clyster, such as castor oil one ounce, turpentine 
half an ounce, and gruel half a pint ; if turpentine is not to 
be had, use a glass of brandy, and rather than wait, substitute 
four ounces of linseed, or olive oil for the castor. As soon as 
the patient can swallow, give him six drachms of the acetated 
solution of ammonia, and a glass of brandy and water. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



MIDWIFERY. 



I HAD Boroe doubts of the propriety of introducing the rab- 
jecft of midwifery in the present work ; but, upon considera- 
tion^ I determined to do so ; for, though the objections to it 
are manifest, they are more than counterbalanced by the 
advantages ; and, though it would be useless to enter into the 
complications of the art, I feel convinced: that directions far 
the management of a common labour may, occasionally, be 
found uaeful to the class of readers for whom the volume is 
intended, aqd who may not be able to obtasi the assistance of 
an accoucheur in the hour of need. 

Fortunately cases of labour, in which there is a necessity 
for manual assistance, are very rare, and of these it would be 
useless to speak, as it is little likely that the management of 
them could, if described in this volume, be either understood 
or acted upon by its readers. All I mean by midwifery is, 
the performance of those common operations nedcssary, after 
delivery, to the safety of the mother and the child, and from 
an ignorance of which I have, more than once, known consi- 
derable inconvenience to result. It is very rare that inter- 
ference before the birth of the child is either beneficial or 
necessary, and where it is so, can be employed with advantage 
by the professors of the art alone ; but even in this country, 
where, Heaven knows, there is no scarcity of those professors, 
emergencies do, now and then, occur, in whichjM> much infor- 
mation as I propose to communicate may be found highly 
useful. 

One thing, however, I must observe, that child-bearing 
would be divested of half its terrors, ay and of half its 
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dangers too, if women themselves would act like reasonable 
creatures. But the fact is, that the moment a woman finds 
herself in the family way, (I speak of them generally,) she 
fancies that exertion will do her harm, and consequently avoids 
exercise ; this produces a languor of circulation, and the food, 
probably taken in larger quantities, and of a more nutritive 
kind than usual, brings on a gross habit of body ; the bowels 
become torpid, and, before her accouchement, she manages to 
get into the worst possible state of health to go through it 
with safety. Now if, instead of this, she took only her usual 
quantity of food, (for the increased demand is provided for by 
nature,) took r^ular but not violent exercise, and attended to 
the state of the bowels, the difficulties and dangers of mid- 
wifery would become almost a dead letter. Let any one who 
has tried the first plan, try the latter, and if slie be not satis« 
fied with the result, I will allow all I have said upon the 
subject to be sheer nonsense. 

£very one knows that the term of gestation or carrying is 
nine months, at the expiration of which time labour com-* 
mences. I shall consider this a natural process^ with which 
you are not to interfere. 

I will suppose, then, that a woman has gone her full time^ 
and that the child is born ; there still remains something to 
be done. The child is attached to the mother by an animal 
cord, or rope. Called the funis, and this must be divided before 
it can be taken away. Now this funis, or, as (from its attach- 
m«it) it is caUed, navel string, is formed of large blood-vessels, 
that supply the child with nourishment while in the womb ; 
and if you were to cut it through, without first tying it round, 
the child would bleed to death. Tie it about an inch from 
the navel of the child, and again an inch nearer to the mother^ 
with three or four threads twisted together, and divide it with 
a pair of scissars between the two ligatures. 

The child may now be taken away, but there still remains 
the other portion of the cord, and a mass of spongy flesh called 
the placenta or cake, by which it is attached to the inner part 
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of the womb, and this must come away before the 
complete. 

After a short time the mother feels two or three paio^ 
similar to, but slighter than those of labour. If yoa now ran 
yom* finger along the cord, you will most likely be able to feel 
the cake or placenta to which it is attached. If you do, you 
may take hold of the cord with a napkin, and very gradually 
pull it downwards and forwards till it is extracted; but be 
very cautious not to do this till you can feel the placenta or 
cakcy and to use no sort of jerk, but a continuous and equal 
force. Having done this, the labour, except in a case of 
twins, is over. 

The mother should now lie quiet for an hour at leasts and, 
in the mean time, the child may be dressed. On this I have 
only one observation to make, and that is on the management 
of the navel string. Nurses generally make such a pad round 
It, that not only is the child made uncomfortable and fractious, 
but by its being pulled out of its proper place, a sort of gap 
is left where it comes off, that occasionally gives rise to umbi- 
lical rupture. All you have to do is, to wrap it round with 
a piece of thin linen, smeared with pomatum, and lay it 
down upon the belly. In four or five days it will come off, 
and the application of a piece of pomatumed linen to the part 
is all that is necessary. 

And now to return to the mother: a certain discharge of 
blood always takes place after labour; but, in some cases, this 
is so profuse, as to assume the form of hemorrhage, and 
endanger the life of the patient. Should su'^h an unfortunate 
occurrence take place, throw off the bed-clothes to the sheet, 
admit cold air into tlie room, apply cold vinegar and water, 
and if it be very obstinate and profuse, throw cold water over 
the belly. 

If it be a first child, the after-pains will, in all probability, 
be trifling, and may not require any medicine to relieve them ; 
but if your patient has had many children, the case will pro- 
bably be otherwise^ and you had better give an opiate. This 
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iDfty oomiBt of twenty -five or thirty drops of laadanum in a 
saline draught, or ten or twelve grains of Dover's powder, 
repeating the one or the other as may be necessary. 

In twelve hours, let the child be put to the breast, and in 
all probability it will attempt to suck ; perhaps it will get no 
milk, but the action of sucking will urge the breast to secrete, 
and draw out the nipples before they get too full. The first 
milk wOl act as the best medicine the child can have. If, from 
any cause, the child cannot draw out the nipple, and this is 
not unlikely to happen in a first labour, fill a smooth-necked 
decanter, or a quart wine-bottle, with hot water ; empty it, 
and immediately apply its mouth to the nipple, which, as it 
cools, will be gradually and easily drawn into its neck, the 
milk at the same time flowing into the bottle; then immedi- 
ately apply the child to the breast. 

On the second day after delivery, let your patient take a 
dose of castor oil, or twenty grains of jalap, and the same 
quantity of cream of tartar. 

For the first three or four day« after labour, the woman 
must take nothing but slops ; I do not mean caudle, which is 
fortunately out of fashion, and which I rather think was an 
excdilait friend to medical men— at least to their pockets, — 
but plain gruel, or thick barley-water, with a third part milk. 
After that time, she may take a proportion of animal food, 
and gradually return to her usual style of living. 

Few women, except in the higher classes of society, keep 
sufficiently long in a recumbent position after child-birth, and 
hence arise complaints that a little patience and submission to 
a present inconvenience would prevent. As soon as possible 
after delivery, let a broad calico bandage be bound round the 
body, so as to give a comfortable support ; not pressing from 
above downwards, but from below upwards ; and do not let 
your patient sit up for at least ten or twelve days, and then 
only for a short time. 

It would be as useless as impossible, to give (in a work of 
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this kind) a description of the diseases incident to chM-bed. ' 
I will^ howeTer, describe the symptoms that should induce 
you to send immediately for a medical man^ at whatever ex- 
pense and inconvenience. 

1. The retention of the platenta beyond two hours. 

2. A severe fit of shivering. 

3. Great pain and tenderness over &e belly. 

4. The milk going away, accompanied by fever. 

5. General heat and fever; a white tongue ; a full pulse, 
and a dry skin. 

6. The urine being entirely suppressed, or passed with diffi- 
culty and pain. 

7. Cases of hemorrhage would certainly form a strong 
reason for instantly sending for professional assistance ; but 
unfortunately their course is so rapid, that unless obtained 
within a comparatively short time, it would be useless. 

I must once more repeat, that the present volume is in no 
respects intended to supersede medical assistance; but cases 
do occur in which it is impossible to obtain it in sufficient 
time, and some in which it may not be obtainable at aH. It 
is on this account that I have carried on the treatment of the 
difierent complaints to their termination ; at least as far as 
curative means can be employed with advantage. Such 
symptoms as are dubious, unimportant, or not necessary to 
mark either the disease or the treatment, I have altogether 
omitted, upon the supposition that they would tend only to 
confuse the domestic practitioner, without producing any 
adequate advantage. 

It is impossible for the most talented and scientific practi- 
tioner to &X in every case the line of demarcation where fatal 
symptoms commence; but there are certain indications, such 
as low muttering delirium, accompanied by picking the bed- 
clothesi &c., that may be always considered the forerunner of 
dissolution. 
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Abdomen, dis^a^cs of the, 148 
Accidents in unskilfuf bleeding, 104 
Acetate, or sugar of lead, its nature and 

uses, 194 
IVcId, itM qualities, 175 
Acid, muriatic, or spirit of salts, its 

nature, 175 
Acid-narcotic poisons, 186 
Acid poisons, 174 ; symptoms of having 

talsen, 17G ; treatment for it, 176 
'Aeldaft various, 175, 176 
Acrid poisons, 174, 185 
■ ^ther, a powerful stimulus, 90 
Agricultural tools cheap in America, 2 
Agriculturist, wants of the, 1 1 
Ague, treatment of, 160 
Allcaline poisons, various, 177—180 
Alkalis neutralise acids, 176 
Almonds, essential oil of bitter, a poi- 

son« 192 
Aloes, decoction of, how made, 96 
Aloes, soccotrine, their use, 88 
Ammonia, carbonate of, its nature and 

uses, 89 
Ammonia, acctated solution of, 97 
Ammonia, liniment of, 96 
Ammonia, spirits of, 89, 90 
Anecdote of forgetfuluoss, 3 
Antibilious pills, opening, 98, 99 
Antidotes to acid poisons, 175 
Antidotes for alkaline poisons, 177 
Antimonial wine, its uses, 87 ; its na- 
ture, 98 
Antimony, antidotes for poisons made 

from, 179 
Apoplexy, 138 ; treatment of, 139 
Arsenic, its nature, 180 
Austialia, proper to build a hoiUkC in, 23 

Bacon, how to make, 51 



Bark, decoction of, 96 

Bark, tincture of. 97 

Barley, decoction of, 96 

Beaume de vie. 96 

Bedsteads, proper kind of, 5 

Beef, management of, 53 

Beer, good, how to make, 58 

Beer made of mangel-wurzel, 64 

Beer, stale, to recover, 74 

Beetles, to destroy, 73 

Birch- wine, 65 

Birkbeck's advice to emigrants, I 

Biscuits, best way of keeping, 8 

Biscuit cakes, 42 

Bites of mad dogs, &c., 129—132 

Black dose, 98 

Blacking, cheap, 73 

Blacksmiths, art of th35 

Blacksmith's tools, 36 

Bladder, diseases of the, 155 

Bleeding, art of, 103 

Bleeding at the nose, mouth, and gums, 

119 
Blue dye, 75 

Bonnets, straw, to clean, 73 
Boot-top liquid, 73 
Bottling, practice of, 67 
Bowels, inflammation of tlie, 151 
Brain fever, treatment of, l4'l 
Brandy, how made, 71 
Brass, how to clean, 74 
Bread, how made, 38, 39 
Brewer's utensils, 58—60 
Brewing, art of, 58 
Bricklaying, 21 
Brickmaking, 19—21 
Bruises* how to heal, 113 
Brashes, painters'. 28 
Bug ointment, 134 
Bug poison, 73 



Bmaam, mppheatitm tar, 134 



110.121 
Batter, hofv to Bake, 45 

Catooael, what it ■, 88 ; aeUom taken 

Vtedf, ibid.; pvDper doui, ibid. 
Camboge, or gamboge, a tlioug pargai> 

tiTe, 186 
Camphor, compovmd tinctare of, 97 
C^ampbor, faoiw to powder, 74 
Camphor, its natnre ami oaes, 90 
Cami^Mr jolep, 96 
Camphor mixtlue, 96 
Camphor, spirits of, 97 
Candles, how to oiake, 48 
Carbonic add gas, its natnre, 196 ; in 

excess fatal to We, 197 
Carbonate of lead, 194 
Carbonate ofsoda, its natnre and oae8,89 
Card-board, how made, 74 
Carpenter's tools, list of, 14 
Carpenter's tools, msnner of using, 18 
Cascarina bark, use of, 74 
Casks, to make and mend, 37 
Castor oil, 19 ; its excellent qoalitics, 

88 ; what doses are reqcusite, ibid. 
Caustic, 92 

Cayenne pepper, to make, 74 
Celery, essence of, how made, 74 
Cement, common, 75 
Cement for china, 74 
Cement, universal, 74 
Cerates, rarioos, 98 
Chalk mixture, 96 
Chaps, to cure, 125 
Cheese, how to make, 45 
Cherry brandy, 67 
Chest, diseases of the, 143 
Chilblains, embrocation for. 99 
Chilblaini, treatment of, 124,. 125 
Child-bearing, its dangers augmented 

by ignorant treatment, 203 ' 
Chloride of lime a disinfector, 92 
Cholic, how to cure, 150—152 
Cholic, painter's, 152 
Chums, different kinds of, 43 
Cider and Ferry, how made, 64 
Cistern, water, 22 
Clothes, advice concerning, 9 
Clothes, best kind of at sea, 9 



Clyatcffi, vanooa, 99 

CoeeolvB indieas, 191 

CoM cream, how to make, 74 

Cold, insensibility arMng from, how to 
be treated, 199 

CoDyrinm, or eye- water, 100 

Colocynth a powerfol drastic, 186 

Colocynth, omnpound extract of. 88 

Coioars, rigfat way of mixing, 27 

CokHirs, various, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 33 

Colouring for walls, Ac 24 

Colomba, inftision of, 96 

Cookery, art of plain, 54 

Cooling lotions, 100 

Goopery, art of, 36 

C(H»per, poisons of, and their antidotes 
182 

Corns, to extract, 123 

Costiveness, 153 

Cough pills, 99 

Cow-pox, management of the, 170 

Cream of tartar used in making ginger- 
beer, 89 

Croton oil. a most powerful purgative, 
92 ; the proper dose of, ibid. 

Curing meat, 50 

Cupping, art of« 105 

Dairy, the, 42 
Dairy utensils, 43 
Deafness, remedies for, 126 
Decoction of aloes, compound, 96 
Delivery of women, how managed, 203 
Digitalis or foxglove, its nature and 

uses, 192 
Digitalis, tincture of, 89 
Dinner pills, opening, 99 
Distilling, art of, 69 
Diuretic powders for gravel, 99 
Domestic utensils, various, 6 
Doors and windows, ready-made, 4 
Dovetailing described, 16 
Draughts, saline, 99 
Draughts, various, 99 
Drugs, prices of various, 87, et teq. 
Drowned, treatment of the apparently, 

197 

Ear, organization of, 125 
Ear-ache, 127 
Earwigs' stings, 135 
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Eau de Ck>logne, 75 
Bau de Luce, 76 
EccbymQsis, how to avoid, 105 
Emetic draught, 99 
Emery paper, 80 
Emollient purgative clygier, 99 
Enemas, or clysters, various, 99 
Enema of aloes and lime, 99 
Enema, turpentine, 99 
Epilepsy, or falling sickness, 140 
Epsom salts, use and abuse of, 89 
Eruptive maladies, 165 
Essential oils, how to distil, 72 
Bye, accidents befalling the, 128 
Eye-water, 100 

Fainting, how to treat, 160 
Falling sickness, 140 
Fevers, intermittent, cure of, 160 
Filter, how to, 75 
Fire-place, how built} 23 
First duties of the emigrant, 1 
Fish, tropical, sometimes noxious, 195 
Fleas, and bugs, 133 
Fly-water, to make, 75 
FooFs parsley, or leper hemlock, poi- 
sonous, 187 
Foul air, effects of, how to remedy, 197 
Fowls, how to prepare and dress, 55 
Furniture, skeleton parts of, 5 

Geese, how to prepare and dress, 55 

Gentian, infVisions of, 96 

Gin, how made, 71 

Ginger, essence of, 90 

Ginger, syrup of, 97 

Ginger-beer, 66 

Ginger-wine, 66 

Gingerbread cakes, 42 

Glass paper, 80 

Glaziers' tools, 29 

Glazing, art of, 30 

Goulard water, 194 

Grape wine, 65 

Grate, movable, 5 

Grease spots, how to remove, 75 

Green dye, 75 

Green vitriol, how to prepare, 77 

Gum, how to procure, 76 

Gums, how to lance the, 108 

Gums» copal, mastic, &c. 84 



Gunpowder, how made, 7$ 



HsBmorrhage, how to prevent, 114, ri6 

Ham, how to make« 52 

Hanged persons, efforts to be made for 

their recovery, 200 
Hares, how to prepare and dress, 56 
Hartshorn and oil, mixture of, 96 
Hartshorn, spirits of, 92 
Hemlock a poison, 191 
Henbane, or byoscyamus, 191 
Herbs, dried, 76 
Hooping-cough, symptoms and cure of, 

171 
Hops, substitute for, 48, 63 
Husbandry, list of tools of, 12 
Hydrophobia, 130 
Hyoscyamns, tincture of, 90 
Hysterics, treatment of, 159 

Importance of medical skill, 135, 136 

Inflammatory symptoms, treatment of» 
145 

Ink, writing, how to make, 76, 77 

Ink, marking, 77 

Ipecacuanha, its nature and proper 
doses of, 87 

Ipecacuanha wine, proper for children, 
87 ; what quantity to be taken, ibid. 

Ipecacuanha wine, 98 

Iron articles most durable, 6 

Iron, how to remove rust of, 77 

Iron-moQld, to remove, 77 

Iron, sulphate of, 77 

Iron, sulphate of, a tonic, useAil In fe- 
male complaints, 91 ; proper doses, ib. 

Iron- ware, most useful, 14 

Itch, its descripUou and cure, 162—164 

Itch ointment, 98 

Ivory black, 73 

Jalap, how kept, 88 
Joining wood, manner of, 15 

Kidneys, description of the, 157 
Kidneys, inflammation of the, 157, 158 
Kitchen utensils, indispensable, 5, 6 

Lead, superacetate or sugar of, 91 
Labour pains, 204 
Lamp-black, 73 
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Lanceu, haw to u«e, 104 
Laudanam, what it w, 189 
LatKUnuni, how to make from opiun), 

97 
Laaret water a poisou, 193 
Lavender water, 71 
L^ad, every preparation of poicoooiis, 

194 
Leather, light coloured, to clean, 78 
Leather, to waterproof, 77 
Lemon, syrup of, 97 
Lemon-squeezers, to make, 78 
Liqueurs, various, 67 
Linseed, infusions of, 96 
Linseedmeal poultice, 91 
Litharge, its nature, 194 
Liver, diseases of the, lf>3, 154 
Lotions, cooling, 100 
Lotions, styptic. 100 
Lozenges of all kinds, to make, 78 
Lunar caustic, its nature and uses, 183 
, Lungs, hieedtng from the, 146 
Lungs, inflammation of the, 144 
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Magnesia, calcined, 89 
Malt, how to manage, 

for, 63 
Manning's wooden bouses, 4 , 

Marble, to clean, 79 
Matches, how made, 78 
Materia medica, manual of, 86 
Mead, or hydromel, 67 
Meadow-salfron, or colcbicum, poison* 

ous, 188 
Measlea, their treatment, 166, 166 
Medical assistance* when indispensable 
^ to child-bearing women, 206 
Medicine, practice of, 101, «t seq. 
Medicine useful before embarking, 10 
Medicines, the most usefUl, 87 
Medicine chest, how arranged, 94. 95 
Medical practice, hints on, 135 et seq. 
Mercury, poisonous , preparations of, 

183 
Metallic poisons, general directions re- 
. garding, 184 

Midwifery* manual of, 202 et seq. 
Milk-pans, 44 

Miscellaneous tools and implements, 34 
Mixtures, opening, 9S 
Mltreing described, 15 



Mortar, mode of mixiag, 21 

Mortising described, 15 

Muriate of barytes, 181 

Mushrooms, preoaotions relative to, HR 

Mutton, how to manage, 53 

Myrrh, tincture of, 97 

Myrrh, tincture of, its uses> 96 

Narcotic poisons, how to combat, 189 
Navel-string, management of the, 104 
Necessaries of all kinds dear in Auttra. 

lia.2 
Nightshade, deadly, both a medicine 

and a poison, 190 
Nitre, a diuretic and febrifuge, 89 
Nitre, sweet spirit of, 89 
Nitric acid, or doable aquafortis, 175 
Nitrous acid, 176 
Nose, accidents befalling the, 128 
Noyeau, 67 

Nut-galls, their uses. 92 
Nux vomica, 191 

Oat cakes, 41 

Oils, seed, various, 79 

Oils, scented, 79 

Oils indispensable for painting, 28 

Oil of tartar, 79 

Olives, oil of, 91 

Ointment, itch, 98 

Opodeldoc, or soap liniment, 91 ; how 

to prepare, 96 
Opening pills, 99 
Opening powder, 99 
Operations, minor, in sargery, 101 
Opium, abuse of, 189, 190 
Opium, its nature, 189 
Opium, various preparations of, 90 
Orange-wine, 65 

Outbuildings easily constructedi 16 
Oxalic acid, 176 

Painters' tools, 26 
Painting, house, art of, 23 
Paints, useful, 28 
Paper-hanging, 31 
Paregoric elixir, 91 
Paregoric tincture, 97 
Passover- bread, 41 
Paste, bow to make good, 32 
Peppermint cordial, 67 
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Peppermint, eoenee of, 90 

Percussion caps, to make, 81 

Perfumes, how to distil, 70 

Fharmaeopoeia, domestic, 9<}->98 

Phrenitis, treatment of, 142 

Phosphorus, its use, 92 

Pigeons, bow to prepare and dress, 55 

Piles, treatment of» 121 

Piles, ointment for, 98 

Pills, rarious, how compounded, 98, 99 

Pink dye, 75 

Plastering, art of, 23 

Plasters, yarious, 92 

Plate, how to clean, 74 

Pleurisy, its symptoms and treatment, 

145 
Plumber, art of the, 33 
Poisons imbibed by the skin, 195 
Poisons, Tariou.4, 173 
Pomatums, how made, 79, 60 
Poppy, oil of, 79 

Pork, how to dress and cure, 51, 57 
Pork, pickled, 51 

Potash, various preparations of, 178 
Potash, solution of, 97 
Portable hease useful, 4 
Potatoe cheese, 80 
Pots, chamber, how to scower, 74 
Poultry, how to keep, 57 
Powders, various, 80, 81 
Precipitate, red, its uses, 01 
Pregnant women, treatment of, 205 
Prepared chalk an absorbent, 92 
Prescriptions, various, for domestic use, 

98 
Priming, operation of, 27 
Provisions preserved fresh. 7 
Prussic acid, deadly nature of, 174, 

193 
Puddings, black, to make, 52 
Purgative clyster, 99 
Pyroligneous acid, or vinegar, 91 

Quassia wood used for hops, 48 
Quinine, sulphate of, 91 

Rabbeting described, 15 

Rabbits, how to prepare and cook, 56 

Rabid animals, bites of, 129—132 

Raisin wine, 65 

Raspberry vinegar, 67 



Razors, keep a good stock of, 8 
Recipes, various, C4, et seq.; 71, 72; 

73—85, etc. 
Rectum, falling of the, 122 
Repairs, miscellaneous, 34 
Rheumatism, treatment of, 161 
Rhubarb, how to employ, 88 ; tincture 

of. its price and quality^ Ibid. ; how 

made, 97 
Rice>bread, 41 

Roche's embrocation useful* 172 
Rosemary, spirits of. 71 
Rose-water, 72 
Roses, milk of, 79 
Rum, how made, 71 
Rush-lights, how made, 50 
Rue, poisonous, 188 

Sal volatile, spirits of, 90 

Salting and curing meat, 50 

Salts, neutral, how formed, 176 

Sand-paper, 80 

Saucepans, copper, often poisonous, 182 

Scabies, ur Itch, 162 

Sausages, how to make, 52 

Scammony, 186 

Scarlet fever, how to be treated, 166 
168 

Sea-sickness, 10 

Sealing-wax, ingredients of, 81 

Sedative poisons, 174, 192 

Seeds, garden, list of, 13 

Seidlitz powders, 80 

Senna, infusion of, 96 

Senna, tincture of, 97 

Senna leaves a useful addition to Ep- 
som salts, 88 

Silver, nitrate of, poisonous, 183 

Skimmers, milk, 45 

Smallpox, treatment and cure of, 169 

Smelling salts, 82 ; 

Snails and slugs, to destroy, 83 

Snakes, bites of, 131 

Soap, best kind of, 8 

Soap liniment, or opodeldoc, 91 . ^ 

Soldering, how done, 33 

South Australia attractive to labourers, 
3 

Spermaceti, Ua|i|edicinal uses, 91 

Spermaceti.clSSC98 

Spirits of wine, th^ir medicinal uses, 91 
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Stains for wood, 81, 82 

Suurcha wbealen and potato, 84 

Stencillings how done, SA 

Still, description and me of a, 69 

Stings of insects* 132 

Stomach-punp indispensable, 102, 173 

Stomacliic tincture, 97 

Stone, bow to cure tbe, 156 

Stores, cabin, 7 

Strainers, milk, best m«4e of xinc, 44 

Stramonium, 191 

Strasburg butter, 82 

Straw, how to plait, 82 

Stricture, how to cure, 156 

Styptic lotions. 100 

Sudorific, or sweating pills, S9 

Sugar a substitute for malt, 47, 63 

Sulphate of zinc, its uses, 87 

Sulphur ointment, 164 

Sulphuric acid, orTitriol,use8of,91, 175 

Surgical instruments, list and prices, 102 

Suspended animation, treatment for, 197 

Syncope, or fainting, cure for, 160 

Syrup, bow made, 83 

Tartar emetic, what it is and how ad- 
ministered, 87 

Tartar emetic, 180 

Tkrtar, oil of, 97 

Tartrate of antimony, 87 

Tartrate of soda ibrms the base of 
Saidlita powders, 89 

Teeth, operations upon the, 108 

Tent, canrns, good substitute for a 
bouse, 4 

Tlo, muriate of, poisonous, 1 84 " 

I'in pots, how to clean, 74 

Tin-ware, how to tinker, 34 

Tincture of senna, 88 

Tinctun* of opium, or laudanum, uses 
and abuse of, 90 ; proper do»es, ibid. 

Tobacco a narcotic poiton, 192 

Tongues, peat's, how to cure, .54 

Tonics, several, 91 

Tools, carpenter's list of, 14 



Tools, carpenter's, use of, 18 

Tools, painter's, 26 

Tooth-ache, to cure, 109 

Tooth-powder, 81 

Tonillas, malce. 41 

Turkey, how to prepare and dress, 54 

Turner's cerate, bow compounded, 98 

Turpentine liniment, 96; how to 

make, 120 
Turpentine, spirits of; good for buros 

and scalds, 91 

Usefulness of a stock of tools, I 
Utensils, brewer's, 58—60 

Vaccination, mode of and time for, 170 
Varnishes, various, 84 
Veins, swelled, to reduce, 1 1 8 
Vinegar, precautions in distilling, 72 
Vitriol, oil of, what it is, 175 
Vitriol, white, 184 
Voyage, preparations for, 9 

Ward's paste for piles, how made, 9^ 
Wares, female, 9 
Warts, to remove, 122 
Washes, coloured, 85 
Water, best kinds for brewing, 58 
White lead, poisonous, 26 
White vitriol, purified, 87 
White-wash, 84 

White wax is used for making sperma- 
ceti ointment, 91 
Wild fowl, various, bow to cook, 66, 56 
Wines, home-made, 65 
Wood, painting over, 26 
Wounds from various eanset. their 
treatment, 117; how to heal, \l2et teq. 

Teast, modes of making, 42 
Yeast, substitute for, 39 
Yellow dye, 75 
Yellow wax, its medicinal uses, 91 

Zinc roofs good and cheap, 5 
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